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Art.  I.  1.  The  Hebrew  ^Vife^  or  the  Iaiw  of  Marriwje  exammea  in 
relation  to  the  J .awful ness  of  Poh/t/ani^.,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  Iaiw  of 
Inrest.  l$y  S.  1)  WKJiiT.  JVith  an  Fntrodurtorf/  llecomniendation, 
lly  Kalimi  Wauplaw,  D.D.  Giillie  :  (rliis^ow. 

2.  yiarrunje  Act  (^»//^  and  i\th  of  IVilliam  IV,  chap,  54),  cominonlp 
oilled  Lord  Lpndharsfs  Act,  ‘  Reasons  in  supjmrt  of  an  application 
to  the  Leplslatare  for  an  Act  declaring;  that  Marriages  with  a  deceased 
ll  ifes  Sister  are  not  tcithin  the  jfrohihited  dcijrces^  and  shall  therefore 
Ih’  ralid* 

3.  ('on.vdcrations  on  the  State  of  the  Law  repardlnp  Marriages  'tcith  a 
deceased  f  Life's  Sister,  By  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

4.  Snmmarp  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  that  a  Marriape  with  the  Sister 
of  a  deceased  Wife  is  contrary  to  Law,  Relip  ion,  or  Sloralitp, 

T).  Ohser rations  on  the  Prohibition  of  Marriape  in  certain  cases  of 
Relationship  bp  ajfinitp, 

d.  The  Present  State  of  the  Iaiw  as  to  Marriapes  abroad  between 
Knplish  Snbji'cts  within  the  prohibited  deprees  of  affinity,  Seeley 
and  Burnside. 

jV/rARRlAGE  was  antecedent  to  all  law ;  and  arose  out 
of  the  necessity  of  man’s  condition,  as  a  b(*ing  who 
was  to  live  and  enjoy  the  jihysical  and  moral  advantages  of  his 
existence  hy  tlie  continuation  of  his  spc'cies. 

1  he  law  which  investt‘d  marriage  with  the  sanction  of  lieaven 
was  announced  in  Paradise,  and  from  tliat  period  has  been  a 
hinding  obligation  upon  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  It  is 
J^iiuple  and  of  universal  application.  It  has  never  been  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  but  has  remained  invariable  and  un- 
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chanpjcable ;  the  basis  of  society,  the  only  foundation  on  whicli 
it  immovably  rests,  the  source  of  its  increase,  and  the  one  |^eat 
instrument  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness.  Chastity,  the  j)arent 
of  love,  and  love  the  t^uardian  of  chastity,  and  both  the  source 
of  pure  thout^hts  and  holy  affections^  delight  to  wear  the  goldea 
chain  of  marriage, — they  entwine  themselves  around  the  prin-  ? 
ciple  of  consanguinity — from  which  spring  forth  the  social 
virtues  which  are  indebted  not  only  for  tlieir  beauty  and  enen:\ 
but  for  their  very  existence  to  the  sacred  ness  of  this  union. 
The  deterioration  of  marriage  has  been  the  deterioration  of  ^ 
man,  in  all  his  capacities  and  relations.  The  law  of  niarriace. 
as  originally  promulgated,  wiis  intended  to  embrace  twoobjeci:; 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice,  and  the  unmixed  puritv 
of  the  n*Iation  as  subsisting  between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
The  leg  alitv  or  the  illegality  of  marriage  within  certain  degrees 
of  consanguinity  became,  long  after  its  existence,  the  conven¬ 
tional  affair  of  states.  The  morality  or  the  immonility  has 
always  de|)ended  upon  the  will  of  God,  either  as  expressly  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  word,  or  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  light  of 
naturt*,  or  the  law^  written  upon  the  heart,  which  become? 
increasingly  legible  as  our  nature  advances  in  inttdlcctual 
and  social  improvement.  Where  these  laws,  namely  the  law? 
of  states  and  the  laws  of  God,  are  said  to  be  identical,  or  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  so,  or  w  here  the  human  are  declmed  to  be  expressly 
derived  from  the  divine,  we  have  no  alternative  as  Christians 
but  to  of)ey  them ;  that  is,  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  just,  and  that  the  human  legislation  is  indeed  basal 
upon  divine  authority.  This,  as  it  regards  the  Canon  anti 
Statute  laws  of  our  own  country^  we  think  cannot  be  esta¬ 
blished  ;  nav  more,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  w  hole  weight  of 
proof  is  in  tlie  opposite  scale. 

We  afhrm  that  there  has  been  no  subsequent  law  to  that 
originally  announctMl  obligatory  upon  mankind  or  binding  upon 
Christians,  which  interferes  w  ith  the  state  of  marriage,  except  ^ 
80  far  as  to  restore  its  inviolable  sanctity,  and  to  enforce  its  ■ 
mutual  duties.  \V  e  admit  that  the  Ltwitieal  law  is  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  and  that  it  does  tolerate  changes  in  the  law'  of  mar¬ 
riage  materially  affecting  the  other  social  relations  of  life,  but 
we  maintain  that  it  was  intended  for  the  government  of  one 
peoph* — that  it  was  applicable  to  them  alone,  and  that  it  is  of 
importance  as  affecting  mankind  in  general  only  so  far  as  it 
inculcates  an  immutable  and  universal  morality  ;  and  tliat  while 
w’e  may  profitably  derive  instruction  from  an  investigation  ofit^ 
principh's  and  a  voluntary  application  of  them  to  any  given  cir- 
cumstiuices  of  our  own,  we  are  not  required  to  submit  to  it? 
authority,  or  to  acknow  le<lge  ourselves  bound  by  its  peculiarities  | 
or  amenable  to  its  sanctions.  We  are,  however,  free  to  ac*  | 
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knowled[je  that  even  in  its  peculiarities  the  Levitical  law  has 
iu>t  so  far  trenched  u|K)n  the  law  of  nature  by  imposing  novel 
and  arbitrary  restrictions  as  is  generally  and  ignorantly  believed. 
It  is  for  its  concessions  and  indulgence  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
rather  than  its  harshness  and  restraintSy  that  the  Levitical  code 
is  cliieriv  remarkable.  Those  who  contend  for  its  abiding  and 
universal  obligation  would  obtain  far  less  by  their  motion  than 
they  imagine,  even  could  they  succeed  in  compelling  us  all  to 
pass  under  the  Jewish  yoke.  The  truth  is  that  the  Judaical 
law  of  marriage  is  little  understood  by  those  who  profess  to  hold 
it  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

But  suj)posing  that  all  the  prohibited  degrees,  within  which 
we  are  told  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  marry,  were  every 
one  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  law,  our  plain  answer  would  be, 
we  are  willing  to  be  instructed  by  Moses  as  well  as  by  other 
Icixislators,  as  to  what  is  exj)edient  on  this  or  any  other  grave 
subject  affecting  our  social  vvell  being.  Hut  the  only  law  to 
which  we  reverentially  defer  is  that  which  (irod  has  equally  im- 
j)osed  upon  the  whole  human  family,  and  which  is  ecpially 
applicable  to  them  all  in  their  infinitely  diversified  circumstances 
of  illumination  and  ignorance,  of  civilization  and  barbarism. 
They  may  not  all  in  every  particidar  read  it  aright — there  may 
l)e  circumstantial,  minute,  and  unimportant  differences  in  their 
application  of  it  to  themselves,  but  among  them  all  none  will 
be  found  to  have  stumbh  d  on  anything  so  absurdly  wicked  as 
the  |)rohibitory  regulations  professedly  derived  by  Christian 
Canonists  from  the  Judaical  Institutes. 

As  there  has  been  much  superstition,  much  priestcraft,  and, 
as  we  think,  gross  immorality  mixed  up  with  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  w  hich  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Canons,  and 
su|)j)osed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  statute  law  of  this  Protestant 
country,  in  order  to  put  our  readers  in  full  possession  of  the 
subject,  and  to  prepare  the  ])ul)lic  mind  for  those  beneficial 
changes  which  enlightened  public  opinion  firmly  expressed  can 
alone  obtain,  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  divine  law  of  marriage 
as  applicable  to  all  mankind — the  same  law  adapted  and  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews — the 
perversion  and  abuse  of  this  code  by  the  church  of  Rome — the 
nuMlifications  in  both  produced  by  the  reformation  in  England,  or 
subsequently  arising  out  of  it — the  change  effected  in  the  law 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Act ;  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
in  \ybich  be  bas  left  it. 

i  lie  original  law  of  marriage,  with  the  occasion  of  its  pro¬ 
mulgation,  is  thus  recit(!d  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis : 
‘  And  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
‘  alone,  I  w  ill  make  an  helpmeet  for  him.  And  the  Lord  God 
*  l^rought  the  w  oman  unto  the  man,  and  Adam  said,  this  is  now 
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‘bone  of  my  bone,  and  Hesh  of  my  flesh,  she  shall  be  called 
‘  woman,  Ix'canst*  she  was  taken  out  of  mtin.  I  herefon*  shall  a 
‘  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife^ 

‘  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh/ 

The  comment  of  our  Saviour  on  this  law,  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  will  help  us  to  ex|)lain  it.  The  Phariset*^  | 
Uunptinjjj  him,  iiujuin'd,  ‘  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
‘  wife  for  every  cause  f  To  this  he  replied,  ‘  Have  ye  not  read 
‘  that  he  who ‘made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
‘  female,  and  said  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  ^ 
‘  and  his  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  twain 
‘  shall  he  one  flesh  ;  what  therefore  Ood  hatli  joined  together 
‘  let  no  man  put  asunder.’  On  both  these  passage's,  the  text 
and  the  commentary,  Mr.  Dwight  makes  the  following  pertinent 
and  ex[)lanatory  observations. 


*\.  The  words  ‘for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
Ids  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  he  one 
flesh, ‘  were  not,  as  sinne  have  su])])osed,  the  w<n'ds  Adam,  hut  were 
uttered  hy  (lod.  'fhe  language  ()f  Christ  is,  ‘  He  who  made  them  at 
the  heginidng  said,  Fiw  this  cause,’  The  maker  of  Adam  there, 

hire,  and  not  Adam  said  this  ;  and  the  thing  littered  was  not  a  pre- 
diction  of  Adam,  hut  a  command  of  (lod. 

‘  ’rids  is  the  great  original  law  of  marriage,  hinding  on  the  whole 
Imman  family.  It  was  not  a  jiart  of  any  ceremonial  law,  or  of  the 
national  law  of  Israel ;  hut  was  promulgated  at  the  original  institution 
of  marriage  to  the  tirst  parents  of  mankind,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  w  hole  race.  Men  and  women  ahout  to  contract  marriaixe  were  the 
only  heiiigs,  and  the  very  heings  on  whom  it  was  hinding.  fly  the 
terms  of  it  Adam  and  Kve  were  personally  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion,  since  they  were  already  married,  and  Adam  had  no  father  or 
mother  whom  he  could  leave.  It  was  made,  therefore,  for  their  p«»s. 
terity  ;  and  since  in  its  hinding  force  on  them  there  are  no  restrictions 
nor  limitations,  it  was  clearly  given  to  hind  the  whole  human  familv. 

On  this  ])oint  the  comment  of  (dirist  is  express.  The  Jew  s  inquire  of  | 
him  whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  ])ut  aw’ay  his  wdfe  for  every 
cause.  In  his  reply  he  admits  that  Moses, y(>r  the  hardness  of  ihdf 
heart Sf  allowed  divorces  in  certain  cases,  hut  asserts  that  hi  the  bvyin- 
niu(j  it  teas  not  so.  He  then  declares  that,  except  in  the  single  ciise 
of  incontinence,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  and 
marry  another,  and  assigns  four  reasons  for  it — first,  the  fact  that  (iod 
originally  created  hut  one  man  and  one  w’oman,  and  joined  them  in 
marriage  ;  and  thus  exjiressed  his  ow’ii  ])leasure  that  marriage  should 
suhsist  between  one  man  and  one  woman :  second,  that  at  the  time 
(tod  instituted  marriage  he  declared,  ‘  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  | 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  w’ife  ;  and  they  twain 
shall  Ih*  one  flesh  (which  in  the  nature  of  things  cann(>t  mean  a  per¬ 
sonal  hut  a  virtual  identity)  :  third,  that  that  is  the  reason  why  two 
married  persons  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh:  fourth,  that  all 
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who  are  united  in  marriage  are  joined  together  by  God.  Here,  then, 
is  an  express  recognition  of  this  law  as  the  original  law  of  marriage.* 

It  is  evident  from  hence  that  this  original  law  knew  nothing 
of  divorce — that  it  was  intended  to  constitute  each  marriage  the 
root  of  a  tlistinct  and  separate  family — that  it  forbad  adulterv  hy 
implication,  and  most  exj)ressly  condemned  polygamy.  Tins 
law,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  allowing  divorce  in  a  single  case, 
received  the  sanction  ot  the  Christian  Lawgiver ;  and  is  the  only 
law  on  marriage  which  Christians,  as  ,sv/c//,  are  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  obey. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed,  tliat  this  divine  law  of  marriage, 
as  it  is  morally  binding  upon  all  mankind,  takes  no  cogni/ance 
whatever  of  near  or  remote  athnities  bt‘tween  the  contracting 
parties.  It  |)rohibits  no  degrees  of  consanguinity;  what  it 
rcallv  demands  is  purity  and  tidelity  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife.  This  is  all.  The  inferior  yet  important  (jiiestions 
of  relationship  and  alhnity,  which  ought  to  form  a  barrier  to  the 
marriage  union,  it  leaves  to  be  regidated  by  the  dictates  of 
natun*,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  as  atfecting  the  increase*,  of 
the  sjK‘cies,  the  virtue  of  individuals,  the  happiness  of  families, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  state.  All  that  the  moral  law  in  the 
commandment  enl’orcing  the  sanctity  of  marriage  prohibits  is 
comprehended  in  one  sentence,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adnl- 
‘  terv.’  This  command  is  co-extensive  with  the  oblii»ation  of 
marriage  between  one ’man  and  one  woman,  but  like  the  original 
law  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  pc'rfectly  silent  as  to  any  pre¬ 
vious  relationshij)  which  might  have  subsisted  b(*tween  them. 

Tin*  degent*racy  of  morals  which  brought  (h*struction  upon 
the  ant(‘diluvians  was  produced  not  by  any  abuse  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  consanguinity,  or  by  intermarrying  with  (‘ach  other, 
hut  from  polygamy,  and  the  intrusion  into  their  famili(*s  of 
aliens  and  strangers  ;  for  we  are  told  ‘that  the  sons  of  (iod  s(‘(‘ing 
‘  that  the  daughters  of  men  were  fair,  took  th(*m  wives  of  all 
‘  whom  they  chose  that  in  consecjuence  of  this  the  wickedness 
ot  man  became  intolerable,  so  that  (iod  said  ‘  I  will  destroy  man 
‘  w  hom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth.^ 

After  the  deluge  the  world  must  have  been  peopled  as  at  the 
beginning.  Cousins  at  least  of  every  degree,  and  all  the  other 
relations  of  mere  aflinity,  must  have  been  within  the  com|)rehen- 
sion  of  the  law  of  marriage.  The  ))atriarchal  history  is  full  of 
instances  confirmatory  of  this  assumption.  Abraham  marri(*d 
^arah,  his  half-sister.  Isaac  married  Uebecca,  his  second,  and 
•lacob  marri(‘d  Kachel,  his  first  cousin.  The  |)atriarch  Judah 
caused  his  second  son  to  marry  the  widow’  of  his  eldest  son. 
Am  ram,  the  father  of  Moses,  married  his  aunt,  so  that  even  at 
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that  late  period  it  was  customary  for  good  men — men  celebrated 
for  their  faith  and  piety,  to  marry  their  near  relations  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Isaac  should  not 
only  marry  near  relations  themselves,  but  that  at  the  approach 
of  death,  they  should  take  pains  to  procure  wives  of  near  kin- 
dred  for  their  sons,  witliout  expressing  any  remorse  for  their 
own  conduct,  or  imposing  any  restrictions  uj)on  their  cliildren. 
The  following  passage  is  striking,  as  it  exhil)its  the  views  and 
feelings  not  only  of  Isaac,  but  of  Rebekah,  on  the  subject  of 
marriages  between  those  who  stood  in  close  and  natural  adinitv 
to  each  other— their  own  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  ‘  And 
‘  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
‘  daughters  of  Heth  :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
‘  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land, 

*  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?  And  Isaac  called  Jacob, and 
'  blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  thou  shalt 
‘  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daui^hters  of  Canaan.  Arise,  go  to 

*  Padan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy  mother’s  father ;  and 
‘  take  thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  thy 
‘  mother’s  brother.* 

From  these  marriages  of  affinity  no  evil  consequences  were 
antici|)ated  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  deemed  a  protection  ^ 
against  the  immoral  and  irreligious  alliances  which  Rebekah 
deprecates,  and  which  had  proved  so  degrading  and  destructive 
to  tlie  antediluvians.  The  polygamy  of  Jacob  was,  in  the  view 
of  the  divine  law  ,  highly  reprehensible.  But  his  uniting  himself 
to  two  sisters  during  tluur  lifetime  clearly  intimates  that  the 
marrying  of  sisters  in  succession,  as  well  as  cousins  in  the  first 
degr(‘e,  was  tlie  common  practice  of  the  members  of  the  patri- 
archal  church,  and  that  through  these  marriages  God  fulfilled 
the  desire  of  Isaac,  when  in  blessing  Jacob  he  said,  ‘God 
‘  almighty  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee; 

‘  that  thou  mayest  be  a  multitude  of  people.*  i 

Fven  at  this  time  the  daughters  of  the  land,  the  Canaanitish 
women,  were  considered  as  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation,  as 
unfit  to  be  introduced  into  the  families  of  the  patriarchs.  As 
the  depravity  of  mankind  increased,  as  idolatry,  one  of  its  worst 
forms,  spread  pollution  and  engendered  impurities  of  the  most 
revolting  and  detestable  character,  marriage  became  prostitution, 
wives  and  concubines  were  strangely  midtij)lied  and  mingled 
together;  and  the  most  criminal  excesses,  in  utter  contiuupt  of 
all  affinity  and  relationsliij>,  were  sanctioned  by  religion  and 
practised  in  its  groves  and  tenqiles. 

1  he  fbxHlgates  of  a  gross  licentiousness  w’cre  thus  tbrovs’n 
open,  and  fearfully  demoralized  must  have  been  the  state  of  the 
world,  when  IMoses,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  heaven  and 
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endowed  with  super-human  w'isdoni,  was  appointed  to  be  the 
Iu\v«'iver  to  Israel. 

In  le^nslatinj^  for  this  sinpilar  people,  expressly  chosen  by 
(hnl  to  be  the  conservators  ot*  the  true  religion,  the  de|)ositaries 
of  its  oracles,  and  eventually  the  disj)ensers  of  its  blessings, 
Moses  constructed  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  |)olity,  which  should 
separate  them  from  the  idolatrous  world  around  them,  and  pre¬ 
serve  them  in  twelve  distinct  tribes  under  one  government  and 
sY^tem  of  laws  and  worship  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  and  so  exclu¬ 
sively  adapted  to  those  on  whom  they  were  originally  imposed, 
that  they  could  be  regarded  as  obligatory  on  no  other  j)eoj)le, 
and  binding  upon  them  (the  Jews)  only  so  long  as  they  retained 
their  nationality,  and  the  economy  under  which  they  were 
placed  by  their  divine  lawgiver. 

Of  course  whatever  ])eculiaritie8  were  intendt‘d  to  distinguish 
this  mixed  polity  of  Moses,  it  w  as  first  of  all  necessary  to  lay  its 
foundation  in  the  immutable  principles  of  the  moral  law,  w  hich 
was,  therefore,  solemnly  announced  from  JSinai.  In  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  themselves  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  the 
law  of  marriaiie  would  be  reinforced — that  it  would  be  modified 
and  e\j)laine(l  so  as  to  ensure  unbroken  the  genealogy  of 
every  family  of  every  tribe — that  the  tribal  distinctions  might  be 
preserved  free  from  all  admixture  and  confusion,  in  ordtT  that 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  ailervvards  limited  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  ‘  that  in  his  seed  (the  Messiah)  all  the  families 
‘of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,’  might  be  eventually  accom- 
plished.  This  necessarily  involved,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  show’,  the  necessity  of  intermarriages  between  near 
collateral  kindred. 

Aor,  considering  the  firm  hold  which  the  practice  of  pedygamy 
had  u|>on  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  which  had  taken  deep 
r(M»t  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  ought  we  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  inspired  lawgiver,  while  carrying  out  the  great 
|>rinciple  of  the  law  of  marriage  in  all  his  institutions,  should 
lay  positive  restrictions,  with  severe  jienalties  anm;x(‘d,  to  their 
violation,  u|K)n  an  evil  which  in  the  then  state  of  the  IsraeliUjs 
it  would  have  been  impossible  by  any  legislation  totally  to 
eradicate.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  code  of  laws  designed  for 
such  a  people,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
complete  had  it  not  been  raised  as  a  special  guard  and  barrier 
against  the  loathsome  and  disgusting  vices  which  prevailed 
among  the  idolatrous  heathens  from  w’hom  they  were  so  recently 
?^c|)arated,  and  which,  originating  in  sexual  imjmrity,  had  im)1- 
hited  their  hearths  and  altvirs,  and  imbruted  and  debased  their 
domestic  and  social  intercourse. 

Now  these  are  in  fact  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Levitical 
law  regarding  marriage  and  chastity.  In  these  divisions,  how- 
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rer,  we  cannot  discover  any  precise  depee  of  relationship 
le  limit  of  niatrimonial  intercourse.  We  doubt  not  tlmt  thp 


law  of  nature  prevailed,  that  society  was  so  trained  as  to  enable 
every  man  to  secure  his  own  happiness  without  iiivadiutr 
present  or  future  happiness  ot  another,  that  marriag(‘s  were  not 
allowed  that  would  have  disturbed  the  general  system  of  happi. 
ness,  by  levelling  distinctions  and  confounding  duties  the 
observance  of  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  ot  the  social 
state,  and  we  infer  therefore  that  marriages  between  persons 
related  in  an  ascending  and  descending  line  w  ere  tacitly  or  bv 
implication  ])rohibited.*  Beyond  this  we  have  no  evidence  to 
guide  our  decisions.  We  have,  indeed,  certain  proof  that  a 
marriage  b(‘twecn  a  man  and  his  deceased  brother  s  widow  wa> 
not  deemed  immoral  in  itself,  because,  to  secure  certain  advan^ 
tages  peculiar  to  their  domestic  polity,  it  was  exjiressly  en¬ 
joined.  In  the  case  of  otispring  the  lawfulness  ot  such  a  mar- 
riaixe  w  as  not  denied.^  But  w  here  the  brother  died  childless  it  j 
became  an  imperative  duty,  which  if  the  survivor  neglected  to 
perform  he  was  to  b(*  stigmatized  for  ever. 

The  universal  law'  of  marriage,  that  w  hich  w  as  im])osed  in 
the  beginning,  and  embraced  the  whole  human  family,  as  we 
have  seen  was  expressly  directed  against  polygamy,  yet  it  s 
evident  that  the  strictly  Mosaic  law,  while  remotely  intended  to 
work  its  (‘xtinction,  was  immediately  applied  to  its  regulation; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sarv  contrarietv  between  the  law  of  absolute  prohibition,  ex¬ 
tending  through  all  time  and  comprehending  the  entire  species, 
and  the  law  of  temporary  adjustment  which  was  limited  in  it« 
application  to  a  single  people.  lnde(‘d,  so  far  from  being 
opj)osed  to  each  other,  they  are  identical  in  principle  and  in 
their  Hnal  cause.  The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  ‘  times  of  igno- 
‘  ranee  which  (iod  winked  at,’ and  our  Lord  assured  the  Jews 
that  in  forming  his  scheme  of  legislation  Moses  had  special  re- 
ganl  ‘to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;’  and  he  particularly  refers 
to  his  relaxation  of  the  law'  of  marriage  having  in  view  the 
inveterate  practice  of  polygamy,  the  evils  of  which  he  was  re¬ 
solved  as  tar  as  possible  to  counteract  and  neutrali'ze.  Thus  his 
granting  divorces  not  only  for  great,  but  comparatively  trivial 
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Those  indeed,  from  their  very  nature,  carrv  with  them  their  own  prolii- 
bition.  It  is  ahsunl  ti)  inrj.'ifjine  that  children  wouhl  marry  their  ]>arents  or 
]>arents  tlieir  ehihlreii :  and  wherever  the  social  state  has  advanced  in  civili- 
zation,  the  union  of  brothers  aiiJ  sisters  has  grown  into  desuetude,  and  in ‘*111 
Christian  lands  is  totally  abandoned,  and  reiiuires  not  to  bo  forbidden  bvaD)' 
law. 

‘T’T  ^"yutieth  verse  in  the  twentieth  ehaiUer  of  Leviticus  contains  do 

vrolubiuou  with  regard  to  marriage;  s«e  Ibth  verse. 


I 
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causes,  was  a  wise  expedient  for  diminishing:  polyp;amy ;  a 
(livoreed  wife  making  room  for  the  introdnction  of  another 
without  two  or  more  being  compel  led  to  dwell  together. 

in  another  instance  we  observe  the  jealous  care  with  which 
the  rights  of  a  wife  were  guarded  if  her  husband  for  any  cause 
oritrinating  iu  himself  resolved  to  take  another;  having  dealt 
(Icceitrully  with  her,  he  must  either  remit  the  price  of  her  re¬ 
demption,  she  being  the  purchased  handmaid  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  his  own  betrothed,  or  he  must  continue  to  her  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  support;  nor  forget  that  she  was  still  his  wife,  and 
entitled  to  all  that  is  implied  in  that  peculiar  relation.  We  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  Exodus  xxi.  10,  1 1,  comj)ared  with  Genesis 
XXX.  14,  U). 


'fhere  is  one  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  a 
|M‘culiar  aggravation  of  the  tur|)itude  of  polygamy,  on  which 
the  law  of  Moses  has  lixed  the  stigma  of  fornication  and 
a«lult(‘rv,  placing  it  amongst  those  im))urities  which  are  dc- 
nounc(‘d  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  ;  the  offence  is 
thus  descril)(*d,  ‘  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister  to 
‘  vex  h(‘r,  to  uncover  her  nakedness  beside  the  other  in  her  life- 
‘  time.’ 

Simie  consider  this  passage  as  directed  against  polygamy 
gtuHually ;  perhaps  it  is  levelled  against  polygamy  under 
aggravated  circumstances.  lUit  whether  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  he  intended,  no  criticism  can  torture  it  into  a  restriction  of 
the  law  of  marriage.  If  against  |)olygamy  generally,  it  has 
luUhing  to  do  with  affinity — it  merely  amounts  to  this,  ‘Thou 
‘  shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  another  in  her  lifetime.’  If  it  he 
direct('d  against  polygamy  under  aggravated  circumstances,  it 
is  a  prohibition  with  two  reasons  to  enforce  it;  ‘  Neither  shalt 
‘thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister  in  her  lifetime  to  vex  her:’  the 
first  reason  is  the  vexation  it  would  cause  to  tin;  sist(‘r  wife, 
ami  th(‘  s(*cond  is  the  unlawfulness  of  such  a  connexion  during 
the  life  of  both,  and  its  j)erfect  legality  in  the  cast*  of  the  wife’s 
death.  This  is  strongly  impli(‘<l,  for  Dodd,  in  loco,  remarks, 
‘though  a  man  might  not  marry  two  sisters  together,  it  seems  a 
‘  natural  conclusion  from  the  phrase  ‘  in  her  lifetime,’  that  he 
‘  might  marry  two  sisters  in  succession ;  and  thus  w  e  learn  from 
‘  Selden,  the  Jews  gcnerallv  understood  it.’* 


Mr.  t  ry,  ^^tlo  nearly  a  century  ago  puhlished  his  ahle  work  entitled 
The  Cases  of  Marriages  hetwten  Near  Kiiulred  j'arlieidarly  C’oiisi<lered»* 
oh>er\es  on  this  text,  ‘  Many  learned  men  have  thought  it  to  he  a  |>rohihition 
of  polyjrjjjuy  ;  Imf  sciisc  of  it  is  rejected  hy  the  best  eominentators.’  lie 
‘luoles  lVK)le  in  continuation  f>f  this  reni.ark,  and  proves  that  the  passage  does 
»iot  refer  to  marriage  at  all,  but  is  a  ]*rohihition  of  a  most  rdleiisive  ami  indeli- 
(.ite  practice,  which  he  iiuinbers  among  the  aboininationb  of  the  Canaauites, 
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The  more  closely  this  whole  chapter  of  I^viticiis  is  examined 
the  stroiij^er  we  feel  will  he  the  conviction  of  every  one  compe. 
tent  to  form  u  jnd^ent  on  the  subject,  that  it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  marriage ;  hut  that  it  belongs  to  the  third  division 
of  the  law  regarding  sexual  purity,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  I 
rehearsal  and  denunciation  of  the  worst  offences  of  this  nature  i- 
which  prevailed  among  the  Canaanites.  Ihe  enumeration  is  | 
made  with  a  view’  of  justifying  the  severity  of  (iodin  destroying  * 
them,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  Israelites  those  particular  s|)ecie8  j 
of  crime,  w  ith  their  various  aggravations,  w  hich,  being  connected 
with  idolatry,  would  always  kindle  his  indignation  and  brinj 
down  upon  the  offenders  the  most  terrific  punishments. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  letter  published  many  years  ago  in 
the  apjK'udix  to  a  treatise  entitled  ‘The  Legal  Degrees  of  Mar- 
‘  riage  Stated  and  Considered,  by  John  Alleyne,  Esq.,  Ifarrister 
‘  at  Law,'  has  w  ritten  fully  on  this  point,  and  demolished  the  | 
foundation  on  which  canonists  and  civilians  have  built  the  [ 
monstrous  structure  of  what  they  have  called  the  prohibited  | 
degrees.  With  j)leasure  w  e  quote  his  authority,  corroborated  as  | 
it  is  by  Hammond,  Poole,  and  other  learned  commentators. 
Sir  William  Jones  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Allevne,  ‘  1  have  read 
‘over  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
‘  view’  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  w  hich  vou 
‘  tiesire  me  to  interpret ;  and  I  have  examined  all  the  jiassages 
‘  that  1  could  find  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of 
‘Scripture,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurs.'  Here  follows 
the  learned  author’s  criticism  on  the  somew  hat  indelicate  phrase 
‘  thou  shall  not  uncover  the  nakedness,'  &c.,  w  hich  he  observes 
is  never  used  throughout  Scripture  to  signify  marriage,  hut  the 
contrary  expression  is  alw  ays  used  in  the  case  of  marriage,  viz., 

‘  spreading  a  skirt  over  a  woman,  and  covering  the  nakedness.* 
Of  the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  every  Hebrew’  scholar  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  liimself. 

‘But  from  w’bat  root  soever,’ continues  Sir  William  .Tones, ‘the 
Hebrew'  words  are  derived,  or  whatever  may  he  their  meaning  in  the 
dialects  of  Asia,  it  is  sur]>rising  that  the  chapter  before  us  shoidd  ever 
have  l)eeii  taken  for  the  law  if  mar  riage ,  since  it  is  apparent  that  all 
the  laws  contained  in  that  chapter  relate  only  to  the  impure  lusts  and 
obgcime  rites  of  the  Lf^gptians  and  Canaanites,  to  tlie  abominable  cus- 


npiinst  whose  gross  impurities  the  eighteenth  and  tw’entieth  chapters  of 
Leviticus  are  specifically  directed. 

*  The  phnise  of*  uncovering  the  nakedness*  is  lit  erallv  translated  frotn  the 
Hebrew  ;  as  orvah  signifies  nakedness,  and  gala  (or,  as  the  Arabians  pro¬ 
nounce  it  ;uA/)  to  rf.veal^  to  disclose^  to  unfotdy  to  expose,  to  lay  open*  Tb® 
same  word,  orvah,  is  used  in  Exodus  xx.  26,  to  which  we  refer. 
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toms  and  ordinances,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  extirpated  by  the  chosen  people.  This  must  be  evident  to  all 
unprejudiced  and  attentive  readers,  fnun  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
chapter :  first,  they  are  commanded  to  beware  of  the  doings  of  the 
j,^^ypti;ins,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  then  these  doings  are 
eiiunierated,  with  a  special  law  aj^ainst  each  of  them  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
p'lieral  command  is  resumed,  ‘  Detile  not  yourselves  in  these  things, 
for  in  all  these  things  are  the  nations  defiled  which  /  cast  out  before 
Now  what  these  impurities  were  we  learn  from  history,  where 
we  find  that  the  most  shocking  and  disgusting  ceremonies  were  actu¬ 
ally  pi‘rformed  in  Kgypt  and  Syria,  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  honor 
t)f  those  deities  who  are  described  by  Selden  and  Milton,  and  who  were 
worshipped  in  Eiirojie  under  the  names  of  Venus,  Adonis,  and  Pria- 
])us.  A  nauseous  picture  of  human  de])ravity  I  That  obscenities, 
which  none  but  a  llomish  ciisuist  could  figure  to  his  imagination, 
should  have  been  practised  as  religious  rites,  not  in  Asia  only,  but  in 
(Ireece  and  Italy  !  1  cunnot  help  believing,  therefore,  that  the  w  hole 

ch:ij)ter  from  which  our  prohibited  degrees  are  deduced,  contains  laws, 
not  against  marriage  within  certain  degrees,  but  against  all  obscenity 
whatever,  and  especially  against  the  unnatural  prostitutions  committed 
by  the  idolaters  of  Canaan  and  Egy])t.  If  any  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  Asiatic  philolog}",  it  may  be  worth  wdiile  to  add,  that  the 
Arabic  verb,  fnun  which  orvah  or  nakedness  is  derived,  signifies,  in  the 
twelfth  conjugation,  to  commit  any  shameful  action,  that  aura  means 
obscene,  and  that  ara  is  interpreted  by  (iolius  Promiscue  facta  aliis  rci 
])otestas.  But  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  these  minute  circumstances, 
which  may  happen  to  be  accidental.  No  man  has  examined  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  diligently  than  Fry,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  you 
justly  commend,  and  you  see  my  opinion  perfectly  coincides  w'ith  his. 
He  makes  another  observation,  which  1  think  decisive,  that  the  })hrase 
of  concealing  the  nakedness,  not  of  exposing  it,  is  constantly  used  in 
Scripture  for  the  nuptial  rite,  1  turned  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
where  that  vehement  ])oet,  or  rather  orator,  is  describing  the  covenant 
with  the  Jewish  nation,  wliich  cov'eiiant  is  very  (»ften  (we  know)  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  alleg()ry  of  a  numiage,  1 1  is  words  are,  ‘Thy  season 
w  as  a  season  of  love.  I  sj)read  the  border  of  my  mantle  over  thee,  and 
covered  thy  nakedness  ;*  that  is,  I  married  thee.  What  is  ctmclusive 
evidence  if  this  he  not  ?  And  if  this  interpretation  of  Leviticus  be 
just,  what  will  become  of  the  canons  and  rubrics  in  the  Levitical 
degrees  V 

That  Sir  William  Jones’s  view  of  the  Levitical  prohibitions  is 
critically  just,  and  that  they  have  no  application  whatever  to 
niarriajxe,  may  be  further  proved  by  considering  that  the  reasons 
assi«gned  for  them  refer  to  the  [iresent,  and  not  to  the  past. 
I  hey  are  all  in  the  present  tense:  ‘  It  is  thy  father’s  wife;* 
‘  Hie  is  thine  aunt,*  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles,  ‘  She  is  thy  father’s  brother’s  wife;*  ‘She  is  thy  son*s 
wife.*  Ihis  phraseology  fairly  implies  that  these  various  rela¬ 
tions  must  really  exist  in  order  to  constitute  the  heinousiiess  of 
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the  crime  forbidden.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  theyar* 
not  dissolved  bv  death,  that  the  father,  the  fatlier’s  brotlier,  aric 
the  son  would  be  tlie  injured  and  the  livinii*  parties,  and  tlu*rN 
fore  that  the  offence  proiiibited  could  not  be  iuarria»^e  with  tht 
widow  of  either,  but  adultery  with  the  wife  under  circinnstance' 
the  most  revolting  and  detestable. 

There  is  also  a  moral  reason  deeply  seated  in  human  natim 
wliich  adds  peculiar  force  to  this  arj;ument.  The  intercourse 
forbidden  in  many  of  the  instances  specified  cannot  j)ossiblv 
r(*fer  to  marriage.  The  very  idea  of  them  is  too  monstrous  ^ 
have  been  entertained  by  any  beings,  however  proffigale  anc 
(le|>raved,  in  whose  hearts  the  notion  of  family  and  affinity 
not  totally  extinguished.  As  crimes  against  all  the  social  and 
domestic  relations  of  life,  they  could  only  have  b(‘(‘n  conceived 
by  the  impure  imaginations  which  had  their  origin  in  idolatn, 
and  were  ins|>ired  by  the  worshij)  of  demons.  St.  Paul  describe 
them  as  the  characteristics  of  heathen  iininorality  in  his  time, 
and  traces  them  to  the  same  diabolical  spurce.  Let  the  rcadtr 
compare  with  attention  the  j)rohibitions  in  the  eighteentli 
chapter  of  Leviticus  with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  from  the  twentieth  verse,  passim. 

To  this  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  j)rohibitions  an  objection 
lias  been  raised  which,  however  specious,  is  not  tenable.  It 
has  l)ccn  urged  that  if  these  prohibitions  do  not  relate  to  mar¬ 
riage,  th(*y  leave  criminal  desire  to  luxuriate  through  the  whole 
range  of  sexual  inijmrities  which  they  do  not  specilically  de¬ 
nounce.  The  reason  for  their  special  enumeration  wc  have 
already  stated — they  were  the  abominations  that  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  idolatrous  Canaanites.  Jbit  our  direct  reply 
to  the  objection  is,  that  the  original  law  of  marriage  has  clearly 
defined  the  limit  of*  sexual  intercourse,  and  that  to  transgress  it 
in  any  case,  whether  sjiecifically  denounced  or  not,  is  most 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  moral  law  of  Sinai,  w  hich  condemns  by 
implication  every  act  olfensive  to  chastity,  as  is  evidently  shown 
l>y  our  Lord,  w  ho  declares,  that  to  look  upon  a  woman  with  an 
iinpun*  d(‘sire,  is  a  species  of  adultery. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  in  establishing  this  argument 
against  the  apjilication  of  the  Levitical  prohibitions  to  marriage, 
it  is  to  1)0  found  in  the  marriages  sanctioned  by  Moses  during 
his  administration  of  his  own  laws,  which  were  considered  the 
most  honorable  among  the  .lews  in  after  times,  and  a  deviation 
from  which  is  in  so  many  words  declared  to  be  a  sin  to  he 
avoid(*d,  and  wdien  (‘onimitted  to  be  worthy  of  condemnation 
and  punishnuuit.  \\  e  refer  to  the  thirty-sixth  chapt(*r  of  the 
book  of  XumlxTs,  verses  ten  and  eleven,  *  Even  as  the  Lord 

commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelophchad ;  for 

Mahlah,  lirzah,  and  lloglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the 
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‘daiK^hters  of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  tlieir  father’s 
‘l)rothers’  sons.’  So  in  Judges  it  is  stated  (chap.  i.  13),  that 
(\ilel)  i^ave  Aehsali  his  daughter  to  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz 
his  voinn^er  brother,  to  wife.  The  case  of  Ruth  is  also  in  point ; 
Hoiiz  felt  hesitation  in  making  lier  his  wife,  not  for  want  of 
ati’eetion,  nor  because  of  the  atlinity  between  them,  hut  for  a 
eontrarv  reason.  ‘It  is  true  that  1  am  thy  near  kinsman; 

‘  liowheit  tliere  is  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I  and  in  tlie  next 
verse  he  promised  her  tliatif  that  kinsman  refused  to  take  n|)oii 
liiin  the  nuptial  obligation,  he  would  himself  marry  her.  And 
in  a  later  age,  we  find  Tohit,  who  had  married  his  kinswoman, 
thus  instructing  his  son — ‘  INly  son,  chiefly  take  a  wife  of  the 
‘  seed  of  thv  fathers,  and  take  not  a  strange  woman  to  wife, 
‘which  is  not  of  thy  father’s  tribe;  for  we  are  the  children  of 
‘  the  prophets,  Noe,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  remember,  my 
‘son,  that  our  fathers  from  the  hegimiing,  even  that  they  all 
‘married  wives  of  their  own  kindred,  and  were  blessed  in  their 
‘children.  Now,  therefore,  my  son,  love  thy  brethren,  and 
‘  des|)ise  not  the  sons  and  daughters  of  thy  peoj)le,  in  not  taking 
‘a  wife  of  them.’ — Tobit  ix.  12,  13. 

I'rom  these  instances,  and  from  tin*  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish 
history,  it  ap|)ears  that  near  aflinity  was  always  regarded  as  a 
reason  for  marriage,  and  not  an  objection  against  it.  And  it  is 
(•(pially  clear  that  marriages  with  strangers  were  strongly  re¬ 
probated,  and  w  hen  contract(‘d  wen*  visited  with  divine  severity. 
\\e  can  only  refer  to  Dent.  vii.  2,  3;  Iv/ra  x.  10 — 14  ;  and  Ne- 
heniiah  xiii.  from  verse  23,  passim. 

I  he  truth  seems  to  be,  that  w  ith  one  express  addition,  namely 
that  of  marrying  the  childless  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  and 
certain  provisions  of  indulgence  on  the  snbj(*cts  of  divorce  and 
polygamy,  the  L(*vitical  code  left  the  original  law'  of  marriage 
untouched  ;  that  in  fact,  w  ith  regard  to  degrees  of  relationship 
within  which  marriage  would  be  unlawful,  it  contains  no  prohi¬ 
bitions.  \(*tasthe  abominations  denounced  and  forbidcien  in 
the  above  cha|>t(*r  are  greatly  aggravated  by  their  incestuous 
character,  the  Jews  must  have  had  some  definite  views  on  the 
subject  of  incest  in  reference  to  marriage  ;  w  hat  these  wen*  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  c(*rtain  that  several  of  the 
affinities  expressly  nam(‘d  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  as  enhancing 
the  guilt  of  mere  sexual  int(*rconrse,  have  never  been  regardccl 
h\  the  Jew  ish  nation  as  forming  any  barri(*r  to  the  union  of  the 
|>artics  by  marriage.  Thus,  while  violating  a  brother’s  wife  is 
se\erely  censured,  the  Israelite  is  e\|)ressly  commanded  to  marry 
icr  should  she  become  a  childless  w  idow.* 

♦  1.  • 

I  IS  a  practice  amoiiof  the  .Tews  that  no  childless  widow  can  marry  a  second 
uuc  wiihoutotreriiigand  subjecting  herself  to  the  acceptance  or  refusid  of  her 
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We  trust  that  the  stand  we  have  thus  taken  will  either  brin: 
down  upon  our  statements  contradiction  and  refutation,  orthi; 
the  1^‘vitical  decrees  will  be  abandoned,  or  that  tin;  law  of 
marriage  as  it  regards  proj)infpiity  of  relationship,  will  be  en. 
forced  on  the  ground  of  a  reasonable  humanity — alike  unswayf<,  , 
by  ascetic  superstition  and  licentious  infidelity,  lill,  however,  t  » 
these  views  of  the  Levitical  law  are  equally  entertained  by  l  A 
litigant  parties  as  to  the  point  where  lawdul  marriages  end  aiK  ; 
incestuous  criminality  be^ns,  the  controversy  must  be  encum. 
bered  with  all  the  old  notions.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel,  * 
that  even  with  this  admission,  the  state  of  the  canon  and  statute 
law,  as  it  now  exists  in  Em^land,  has  no  sanction  whatever 
from  the  Jewish  code  ;  and  this  will  appear  as  we.  advance  in 
our  inquiries. 

On  the  subject  of  the  decrees  of  kindred  and  affinity,  as  it 
was  understood  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  New  f (‘stamen: 
sheds  very  little  li^ht.  The  only  case  which  is  mentioiH'd,  and 
reprobated  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  is  that  which 
occurred  in  the  Corinthian  church — it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  case  of  marriai^e,  but  of  a^^ravated  impurity — which  the 
a])ostle  declares  ‘  w  as  not  so  much  as  named  amon^  the  Gen- 
‘tiles.* — 1  Cor.  v.  1.  This  determines  nothing  on  the  subject  ^ 
of  the  degrees  of  affinity  within  which  it  would  be  immoral  for 


deceased  hiisbancfs  brotlier.  Tlic  command  rcndcrinnr  marria;^c  iinpcratite 
in  the  instance  of  a  hrother’s  childless  widow  is  jnirelv  conventional.  Cliri>- 
t‘ians  and  heathens  were  always  at  liberty  to  disre^ird  it.  Ihit  as  tlie  com¬ 
mand,  though  conventional,  could  not  be  a  violation  of  the  eternal  princlplfs 
of  morality,  it  is  a  necesstiry  inference  that  to  marry  the  widow’  of  a  deceased 
brother  under  any  circumstances  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  principles, 
and  on  this  point  the  .Tews  entertain  no  scruples.  The  reason  f(»r  the  com¬ 
mand — in  this  particular  relation  as  a  principle — is  much  stronger  whe: 
applied  to  one  <»f  similar  dcj^ree  of  nllinity.  If  a  Jew  was  compelled  tomarn  ^ 
the  wiih)w’  of  his  brother  in  order  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother,  itouelit  j 
certainly  to  be  permitted  to  a  Christian  to  marrv  the  sister  of  his  decciisrd  f 
wife.  The  reason,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observes,*  beiii"  rather  stronger  in  theoBt  | 
case  than  the  other ;  if  the  one  were  enjoined  that  children  might  he  pP'’ 
duccil,  wlio  should  bear  the  name  of  a  deceased  brother,  the  other  ouirhtnol 
to  be  forbuhlen,  as  it  is  more  a]>parently  necessary  to  take  care  of  thecduca- 
lion  of  ;i  sister s  children  already  existing  than  to  procure  the  existence^ 
chihlren  merely  that  they  might  keep  up  the  name  of  .'i  brother.’  In  their 
present  state  of  dispersion  the  Jew’s  regard  this  law  as  oppressive,  and  utterh 
unadapted  to  (heir  altered  eircumstanees.  In  order  to  evade  it  they  notuE- 
frequently,  before  a  marriage  is  contracted,  exact  from  the  brothers  of  ih* 
intended  husband,  in  c.ase  of  the  survivorship  of  the  wife  without  children, i 
written  engagement  to  renounce  their  claim  ;  and  where  this  has  been  m?* 
lectetl,  the  friends  of  the  witlow  luive  been  know’ii  to  ])urchasc  herreleasobv 
paying  to  the  exorbitant  claimants  a  large  sum  of  money.  For  in  Knpbn'l 
the  Jews  are  placed  in  this  aw’kward  dilemma,— if  they  obey  Moses,  the/ 
must  violate  the  law*  of  their  adopted  country. 
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either  Jew  or  Christian  to  marry.  To  seduce  and  to  prostitute, 
is  in  all  cases  a  crime ;  even  where  marriages  would  not  only  be 
lawful,  but  most  commendable ;  and  the  nearer  the  degrees  of 
alHiiity  existing  l)etween  the  parties — which  might  not  be  a 
barrier  to  their  conjugal  union,  would  be  nevertheless  a  most 
heinous  aggravation  of  their  guilt  should  their  intercourse  be 
criminal.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  felt  no  repugnance  to  the 
marriage  of  one  w  oman  w  ith  seven  brethren  in  succession  ;  and 
when  our  Lord  was  interrogated  as  to  whose  w  ife  she  should  be 
in  the  resurrection,  he  passed  no  censure  either  on  the  impiety 
or  the  immorality  of  the  supposition  (it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  a  fact)y  but  simj)ly  replies,  that  ‘  In 
*  heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.^  A 
strange  answer  to  such  a  question  if,  indeed,  the  fact  or  suppo¬ 
sition  iinj)lied  in  it  had  been  founded  in  w  ick(‘dness  ;  if  it  im¬ 
plied  either  a  Levitical  or  a  natural  offence.  But  the  instance 
of  Herod,  and  the  intrepidity  of  John  the  IVaptist,  which  cost 
him  his  head,  have  been  relied  upon  as  establishing  the  canon 
law  of  Christendom  on  the  Judaical  law  of  Moses,  iraniely,  that 
it  is  immoral  or  impious  to  marry  a  brother’s  widow.  Herod 
liv(‘d  adulterously  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife — 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  marriage  ?  Philij)  was 
alive  at  the  time. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  original  hnv  of  marriage  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  degrees  of  kindred  and  affinity;  that  the 
most  favored  servants  of  God  did  not  feel  themselves  under  any 
restraint  w  ith  respect  to  marriage  in  any  case  of  relationship  by 
affinity;  that  the  law  of  Moses  does  not  interfere  with  the  law 
of  paradise,  nor  w  ith  the  practices  of  the  patriarchs  and  founders 
of  the  Jewish  nation;  that  its  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Leviticus  have  no  reference 
to  marriage,  or  if  the  contrary,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be 
admitted,  that  their  restrictions  do  not  extend  to  a  deceased 
brother’s  wife,  on  any  moral  ground,  nor  to  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife,  nor  to  several  other  degrees  of  propimpiity  condemned  by 
the  canon  law'  of  Christendom ;  that  we  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  marriage  was  prohibited  in  these  cases  in  any  later 
pericKl  of  the  Jew  ish  fiistory,  and  that  Christ  enjoined  notfiing 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  affecting  its  validity  on  the  ground 
of  any  relationship  that  might  exist  betw  een  the  parties  con¬ 
tracting  it,  but  that  he  left  it  to  his  followers  to  adapt  their 
niarriage  laws  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  might  be 
plac(‘d.  And  well  would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  tfiose  who 
in  after  times  presumed  to  be  rulers  in  his  church,  had  observed 
the  same  discretion.  There  are  two  ways  of  weakening  the 
bonds  of  moral  obligation.  By  extreme  tension,  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  by  undue  laxity  the  other.  1  he  law  of  marriage 
has  suflered  by  both.  Superstitious  asceticism  and  infidel  lic^.  | 
tiousness  have  wrought  to  one  and  the  same  end.  llie  former  ^ 
began  by  forbidding  to  marry,  and  the  latter  by  declaring  the 
conjugal  relation  dissolvable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  I 
Infidelity,  however,  has  been  far  less  mischievous  in  this  respect 
than  superstition,  which  was  soon  taken  advantage  of  by  priest-  i 
crafl,  and  became  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  system  of  ^ 
prohibitions,  exac'tions,  dispensations,  and  impositions,  by  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  filled  his  coffers  and  augmented  his  power;  * 
while  Christians  were  robbed  of  their  dearest  immunities,  their 
social  and  domestic  rights  annulled,  and  every  charity  of  the  • 
heart  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  sjiiritual  domination.  :  ■ 

One  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article  succinctly  ^ 
and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  of  these  enor-  ^ 
nioiis  abuses.  ^ 

‘  The  purity  of  the  early  Christian  converts,  not  satisfied  with  the  \  P 
rejection  of  the  yvanton  allow'ances  of  Gentile  customs,  not  contented  ' 
w  ith  the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  severest  Levitical  prohihitioiis,  in.  ^ 
vented  for  themselves  new’  rules  of  continence,  which  (lod  had  never 
im])osed  upim  his  chosen  people,  w  hom,  in  this  as  in  every  other  virtue,  ^ 
they  were  ambitious  of  surpassing.*  Thus  before  long,  the  fair  fiice 
of  Christianity  began  to  he  deh»rmed  by  a  dark  stain  of  ascetism,  alto, 
gether  alien  from  the  benevolent  and  social  spirit  of  its  divine 
Fimnder.  Then  it  was,  in  process  of  time,  that  austere  men  began  to 
talk  * 

'  Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence  ;  ^ 

Condemning  as  im])ure,  w’hat  (iod  declares  i* 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some  :  leaves  free  to  all.* — Millon. 

And  thus,  the  venerable  rite  of  marriage,  which  in  our  admirable 
liturgy  is  described  as  ‘  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man’s  inno-  , 
cency,  signifying  unti»  us  the  mystical  union  that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  ? 
his  church  that  ludy  law’  by  w  hich  F 

‘  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities  ] 

'  I 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  know’ii.’ 
began  to  lose  the  *  mysterious  reverence  *  with  which  it  w’as  regarded 


•  ‘  Hocte  tnincn  frccrunt  Cbristiani  vetercs,  qui  leges  non  illas  tantum  in  I 
conumine  datas,  sed  alias  |>eeuliariter  llehneo  j>o|>ulo  scriptas,  s]'ontc  sui  I 
ohseryarunt  :  imo  ct  ad  gradus  (piosdam  ulteriores  ]>rotenderunt  verecundi*  ^ 
su;e  fines,  ut  hac  qiioque  in  virtute  non  minus  quam  in  coeteris,— 'lIcbr®os  I 
•ntecederunt.’— Cirotius  de  Jure  Belli,  &c.  I.  11.,  c.  .5,  s.  14,  3. 
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bv  the  earliest  followers  of  that  Saviour  ‘  who  had  adorned  and  beauti- 
fii‘(l  it  hv  his  ])reseiice,*  and  ‘  to  lie  in  disi;race  with  most  of  the  ancient 
doctors,  as  a  wtirk  of  the  flesh,  almost  a  defilement,  wholly  denied  to 
j»ricsts,  and  the  second  time  dissuaded  to  all  ;  as  he  that  reads  Tertul- 
liaii  and  Jerome  may  see  at  large.* — Milton,  Thus  under  a  state  of 
ft*elin'',  in  which  the  natural  emotions  were  branded  as  a  crime,  and 
marriage  only  t«»lerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
celihacv  slnnild  so<»n  have  been  regarded  as  the  nearest  a])proach  to  the 
divine  perfection  ;  that  the  monastic  j)rinciples  and  institutions  should 
have  been  established,  with  all  their  monstrous  train  of  evils  ;  and  that 
degrees  of  marriages,  already  jirohihited,  should  have  been  gradually 
extended  bevond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  (Hod,  or  which  the 
neiH'ssities  of  donu»stic  intercourse  could  ])ossibly  rt^piire.*  Thus,  by 
the  laws  (»f  Theodosius,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  cousins-germaii  was  expressly  ])rohibited.  It  is  said  by  Jeremy 
Tavlor,  that  at  the  time  of  many  t)f  these  early  pndiibitions,  ‘  the 
(nitlis  prevailed  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  church,  to  comply  with  the  con- 
(juerors,  was  forced  to  receive  this  law  from  them,  for  the  (ioths  had  it 
lK*fore  the  Homans,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  this  Imrharons  ptople 
were  the  great  precedents  and  introducers  of  the  prohibition'  Then, 
as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  grew  and  increased,  as  the  spirit  of  ex¬ 
tortion  and  venality  in  the  Homan  church  became  m(»re  ])owerful, 
tliese  pndiibiti(»ns  were  found  to  be  ‘  giH)d  drains  for  money  y  and  levies 
for  rents  they  were  extended  and  su])ported  by  the  most  so])histical 
quibbles  of  j)apal  ingenuity,  and  soon  led  to  the  most  immoral  and  ir¬ 
religious  constMpieiices.  Thus,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  IIallam,t  ‘  that 
the  j)rinciples  of  the  church,  in  the  middle  ages,  led  indirectly  to  the 
prevailing  license  of  repudiation  and  even  polygamy  ;  (►f  which  there 
is  evidence,’  says  he,  ‘  in  many  capitulations  of  C’hariemagne.*  For  he 
adds,  ‘^larriages  were  pndiibited,  not  merely  within  the  limits  which 
nature,  or  those  inveterate  institutions  which  are  called  nature,  have 
rendered  sacred,  but  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree  of  collateral  consan¬ 
guinity,  coin])uted  from  a  common  ancestor.  Not  (nily  was  afhnity  or 
relationship  by  marriage  put  u])on  the  same  f  K>ting  as  that  by  blood, 
hut  a  fantastical  c<uiuexion,  called  spiritual  affinity,  was  invented,  in 
order  to  ])rohibit  marriage  between  a  sjionsor  and  god-child.*  These 
were  extended  to  the  ninth  degree  of  spiritual  relationship,  and  arose 
as  well  out  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  as  that 
of  haj»tism  ;  and  Lord  l.’oke  J  mentions,  that  before  the  statute  of 
Henry  \  III.  tliere  might  be  divorces  because  the  husbttnd  had  been 
goiljathcr  at  baptisjn  or  confirmation  to  his  wife's  cousin. 


he  niari.'ige  nVtoit  point  defendii  par  Ics  Loix  Hoinaines,  entre  les 
pcrMMines  qui  ne  se  tuuchoient  d'aflinit^*  que  <lans  la  ligne  collaterale,  jnscpic 
a  a  I.4M  (le  1  Kin]*ereur  Constance,  qui  deleiidit,  conmie  incestueux  le  niar- 
jai^i  a\ec  la  veuve  de  son  f^^re,  ou  avec  la  saMir  de  sa  defunie  femme.  Crtte 
oi  ut  reiiouvellee  par  Valentinien  et  'fheodose.  Ihmorius  contrevint  a  la 
oi<  eson  |K  re,  en  ejxmsant  successivement  les  deux  lilies <le  Stilicon.' — IVtier, 


*  ^  du  Contrat  de  Mariage. 

•hdlaio  s  Midiile  Ages,  v.  ii.  c.  "•  p. 
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*  Out*  readily  apprehends/  says  IMr.  Ilallani,  ‘  the  facilities  of  abiue 
to  which  all  tliis  led.  IIistt»ry  is  full  of  dissolutions  of  inarria«:e  ob. 
tallied  hv  tickle  passion*^  and  cold-hearted  ainhition,  to  which  tbt* 
church  has  not  scrupled  to  ])ander  on  some  sujxjiestion  of  relatiiujship; 

‘  It  is  so  dithcnlt  to  conceive,’  continues  Mr.  Ilallain,  ‘  1  do  iu>t  sat 
any  reasoninjr,  hut  any  hunvst  superstition  which  could  have  product^ 
such  monstrous  rej^ulations,  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  t(»  suppose  them 
desij^ned  tt)  j^ive,  hv  a  side  wind,  that  facility  of  divorces  which  a  licen. 
tious  people  demanded,  hut  the  church  could  not  avowedly  ^rant, 

‘This  retinement  would,  ln)wever,  be  iinsupjiorted  by  facts.  The 
prohibition  is  very  ancient,’  and  was  reallg  derived  from  the  ascetic  ‘ 
temper  which  infroditced  so  many  oifuT  absurdities^  Tlie  fourth 
Lateral!  (huincil,  in  l^io,  removed  a  «;reat  part  of  the  restraint. la 
jiermittinj;  marriages  beyond  the  fourth  dej^ree,  or,  what  we  call,  third 
cousins  ;  and  dispensations  have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it  \va< 
iliscovered,  that  they  mi»;ht  be  converted  into  a  source  of  profit.  Thev 
.served  a  more  imp(>rtaut  purpose,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
princes  of  hairope,  who  .seldom  could  marry  into  one  another’s  lnmse> 
without  transj^ressinj;  the  canonical  limits,  to  keep  on  (food  terms  vith 
the  court  of  7io//ie,  which,  in  several  instances  hurled  its  censuris 
ajjainst  sovereijius  who  lived,  without  permission,  in  what  was  cim- 
sidered  an  incestuous  union,* — (Considerations  on  the  state  of  the  La\»  * 
regarding  MarriageSy  $ic,  pp.  35 — 31). 


Ta'cii  so  lute  as  the  tenth  century  inarriujj^e  was  reprohatedbv 
the  church  as  a  crime,  and  every  art  and  terror  was  einj)love(l 
to  induc(‘  the  laity  to  follow  tlie  example  of  the  clergy,  towlion'. 
it  was  ahsolutely  forhidden.  Nor  was  it  till  the  twtdt’th  centiin 
that  the  sacerdotal  benediction  and  the  intervimtion  of  tlu 
oflices  of  the  church  were  recpiired  to  establish  its  validity. 
Then  it  was  that  lV‘ter  l.ombard  discovered  tin*  institution  of 
seven  sacraments,  or  tlie  sevenfold  operation  of  the  S|)irit  of  (iod 
in  ba|)tism,  the  Lord's  Suj)])er,  conlirmation,  penance,  order?, 
extreme  unction,  and  matrimony ;  and  the  church  of  Rome 
soon  countenanced  his  doctrine.  ‘  This  broiu^ht  marriaoe,’  says 
Archdeacon  Reynolds,  ‘  which  was  orii;inally  of  civil  jui  isdictior, 
‘under  spiritual  co‘^nizance ;  and  put  the  scales  of  domestic 
‘  jieace  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope*,  that  his  holiness  mioht  have 
‘  power  to  separate  tho.se  whom  no  man  ought  to  put  asunder, 


! 


*  ‘  (  ette  discipfmc,  cpii  ctondoit  la  defence  dos  mariai^es  outre  parens, 
sujette  a  <le  tres  ^ramls  iue«)Uv^nions  ;  elle  douuoit  lieu  a  do  fre(|uente  dc- 
iiiamles  on  cassation  de  n»aria<je,  sous  }>r^texte  de  quejcpie  jiareuie  eloiirnhN 
<|ui  des  pfrsonnes  de<joutt'e  de  leur  niaria^’e  decouvroient  ou  suj>posoient. — 
l*ot.  v.  III.  rraite  du  C’ontrat  de  Marianne,  p.  1U». 

t  ‘  (Jrejrory  1.  pronounces  inalrimony  to  be  unlawful  as  far  as  tlie  seventh 
dcijree ,  aiul,  if  1  underst.an<l  Ids  iiie.anin^',  as  lonjj  as  anv  relationship  enuU 
W  traced;  which  seems  to  have  been  the  maxim  of  strict’theolo^ians,  though 
not  absolutely  enforced.’— llallam’s  Mid.  A^rcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  2U5. 
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*  and  perpetuate  conjunetions  wliieli  reason  aiul  religion  forbid.’* 
It  was  ill  this  century  that  tlie  Waldenses  and  Albigenscs  made 
their  appearance;  they  were  the  first  Protestants  of  whom  his¬ 
tory  i;ives  us  any  account,  and  tlie  first  who  resisted  the  popisli 
(loctrme  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  They  condemned  the  law 
which  prohibited  tlie  marriage  of  the  clergy,  refused  to  acknow- 
lediTc  the  sjiiritual  alliance  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and 
the  other  impediments  of  athnity  and  consanguinity  ajipointed 
hv  the  church,  and  taught  ‘  that  the  consent  of  a  willing  couple 
‘  made  a  lawful  marriage  without  the  formality  of  any  sacerdotal 
‘  heiU‘diction.’ 

Ill  the  fourteenth  century  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  ‘  that 
‘ifauv  shall  say  the  church  hath  not  jiowertoadd  im})ediments 
‘to  marriage  which  are  not  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  or  to  dis- 
‘  pease  with  those  that  are,  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

The  Wicklillites  or  Lollards,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  were  become  a  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom,  were 
not  content  with  bearing  a  general  testimony  against  the  abo¬ 
minations  of  popery,  but  endeavored  also  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  reform  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
I'or  this  purposi^  tlu^y  jiresented  a  remonstrance  to  the  House  of 
(’ommons,  in  which  they  stated,  among  other  things,  ‘that  the 
‘  causes  of  divorce  on  account  of  consanguinity  and  allinity  as 
‘established  by  the  church  were  utterly  groundless.  Early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  Martin  Luther  contended  ‘  that  the  priests 
‘ought  to  approve  of  all  marriages  contracted  against  the 
‘  ecclesiastical  laws,  with  which  the  Pope  can  disjiense,  excejit 
‘the  marriages  of  those  which  are  ex|)ressly  forbidden  by  the 
‘  Scrijitures ;’  and  so  great  was  the  intluence  of  the  reforming 
spirit  in  Lhigland,  and  to  such  an  extent  had  theologians  and 
civilians  depart(‘d  from  tin*  strict  canons  of  the  church, 
tliat  long  Indore  the  agitation  of  th(‘  (piestion  ot  the  di¬ 
vorce  of  Henry  VI 11.  from  (pieen  Catherine,  Jeremy  Taylor 
tells  ns,  ‘  then*  was  almost  a  g(*neral  consent  upon  this 
‘  proposition,  that  the  Levitical  d(‘grei‘S  do  not  by  any 
law  o|  (iod  bind  Christians  to  their  observation.’^  And  he 
shrewdly  observes  upon  that  violent  and  disgusting  jiro- 
ceeding — ‘  it  very  much  (‘inployed  and  divided  the  pens  ot 
^  leariuMl  men,  who  upon  that  occasion  gave  too  gr(‘at  t(*stimony 
^  'vith  how  great  weaknesses  men  that  have  a  bias  do  determine 
^  <piestions,  and  with  how  great  a  ibree  a  king  that  is  rich  and 
^  powi'rlul  can  make  his  own  decisions.  It  is  true  that  Henry 
aj)j)ealed  to  the  universities  of  tht?  continent  and  of  England, 


Historical  Lssav  on  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Knghind, 
t  Ductor  Dubitantimn,  book  ii.  ch.  2. 
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‘  aiul  that  they  at  lenjilh,  considorino;  tlie  proliihitions  of  the 
‘  eighU'onth  chapter  of  L(‘viticiis  to  refer  to  nrarria<^e,  decided 
‘  upon  their  perpetual  ohlij^ation,  and  that  the  niarria'^e  which 
‘  the  kill*;  had  contract(‘d  with  the  widow  of  his  d(‘eeas(‘(l  hro- 
‘  ther  Arthur  was  forbidden  by  Sciipture/  It  is  however  tobt 
obsiTved,  that  tliere  are  the  stronj^est  reasons  for  htdievinj, 
notwithstanding^  wliat  Ihirnet  has  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  acquiescence  of  the  foreipi  universities  in  such  a  decision 
was  purchast'd  by  lar^e  sums  of  money,  distnbut(‘d  aiuongsl 
tliem  bv  tlie  agents  of  Henry.  Cavendish,  in  his  Life  of  Wolsev  * 
says,  tliat  ‘  the  for(‘ej:n  universities  were  fed  with  such  larse 
‘  sums  of  money,  that  they  easily  condescended  to  the  i(*(|iicstj>  , 

‘  of  the  commissioners;'  and  Crook,  the  kind's  a^'ent  in  Italy, 
writes  that  he  found  ‘  the  <^Teatest  part  of  the  diviiu's  in  all 
‘  Italy  mercenary,’  and  tells  Henry,  that  he  ‘doubts  not  hut  all 
‘  (’hristian  universities,  f  fheg  should  be  well  handled^  would 
‘  earnestly  conclude  with  his  Majesty  adding*,  that  ‘  if  he  had 
‘  be(‘n  in  time  suffi’cieutli/  fundshed  with  uioueg,  thoiioh  he  had 
‘  procured,  besides  the  sends  which  he  then  sent,  1 10  suhscrijs 
‘  tions,  yet  it  had  b(‘en  nothing  in  comparison  of  w  hat  he  might  i 
‘  and  easily  would  have  done.’ 

With  respect  to  the  English  universities,  it  is  to  b(‘  remarked,  * 
that  all  accounts  conc\ir  in  stating,  that  very  great  ditliculty 
was  experienced  by  the  king  in  obtaining  from  them  an  answer 
favorable  to  his  wishes.  It  a|>pears,  from  a  passage  in  WikkI’s 
Atheme  Oxoniensis,  that  the  decision  of  Oxfonl,  in  favor  of  the 
divorc(‘,  was  only  procured  ‘  after  two  angry  letters  from  the 
‘  king,’  and  ‘that  when  at  last  the  judgment  was  obtained, it 
‘  was  extort(‘d  by  a  violent  interference  w  ith  the  constitution  of  | 
‘  the  univtTsity,  and  |)ass(*d  surreptitiously  at  night,  amidst  open  j 
‘  uml  fearless  remonstrances.’  The  ditliculty  of  obtaining  a 
favorable  answ(*r  from  the  university  of  Cambridgi*,  appears  to 
have  b(‘en  ecpudly  great ;  and  the  manner  of  extorting  it  at  last 
very  nearly  tlu‘  same.’^ 

An  act  ])assed  in  the  first  year  of  rpieen  Marv,  session  2, 
chap,  i.,  entitled,  *  an  act  declaring  tlu*  (jueen’s  highness  to 
‘  have  Ijeen  born  in  a  most  just  and  lawful  matrimony,  and  also 

rej)ealing  all  acts  ot  parliament  and  sentences  of  ilivorce  made 
‘  or  ha(l  to  the  contrary,’  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  solemn 
h'gislative  declaration  ot  the  ])urity  of  a  marriage  between  a 
man  and  his  brother’s  widow  by  the  law’  of  (iod,  and  therefore 
of  all  marriages  in  that  degree,  and  a  fortiori  of  all  remoter 
atlinities.  ^ 


rn*  heel.  Hist.  ]  art  i.  book  i.  pp.  52— oU,  75,  7t»,  and  Wanicr’s 

Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.bO— 40. 
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To  a  certain  extent  this  act  confirms  an  act  passed  in  the 
thirl v-secoiul  year  of  Henry  VM 11.;  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  law'  of  nuirria^^e  to  tlie  just  regulation 
o(  divine  and  natural  law,  in  opposition  to  the  enormities  which 
4Hrurr(‘d  w  hilst  it  w  as  subject  to  ecclesiastical  severity ;  the 
suhstance  of  it  may  he  thus  stated  :  ‘  h^very  marriajj;e  consum- 

*  mated  hv  carnal  knowledge  and  issue,  solemni/ed  between 
‘  |K*rsons  not  prohibiUnl  hg  (rod  s  lan%  shall  be  indissoluble ; 

‘  and  no  prohibition  shall  operate  ((iod’s  law’ except)  to  impc'ach 

*  aiiv  marriage  without  the  Levitical  degrees  here  undoubt- 
fdiv  the  Levitical  degrees  are  considered  as  the  legal  degrees  of 
marriage  in  the  divine  law.  Hut  the  subsecpient  act  of  the  first 
of  Marv  is  a  direct  repeal  of  these  degrees.  The  declaration 
that  the  marriage  of  llenrv  with  Catlu*rine,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Arthur,  was  agreeable  to  th(‘  divine  reveahnl  law,  and 
jKTfectly  consonant  to  Scripture,  ccutainly  divested  the  Levitical 
code  ot  all  legal  authority.  And  as  the  law'  in  which  this 
deelaration  is  contaiiu^d  is  now  in  force,  we  must  conclude,  ill 
the  language  of  the  legislature,  that  a  marriage  w  ith  a  brother’s 
widow,  and  others  of  a  similar  athnitv,  are  ‘  not  prohibiti'd  by 
‘  the  law  of  (iod.’  But  such  marriages  ‘stand  with  (lod’s  law, 

‘  and  his  most  holy  word  and  ought  ‘  to  be  accepted  and 
‘  re|)uted,  and  taken  of  good  effect  and  validity,  to  all  intents 
‘  and  j)urposes.’ 

Though  this  act  was  not  formally  repealed  on  the  accession 
of  kJi/.ah(‘th,  but  was  allow’(‘d  to  remain  on  the  statute  book, 
because  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  insufferable  to  juo- 
iiomici'  her  sister  Mary,  who  had  been  the  de  facto  (puon  of 
the  realm,  illegitimate,  and  therefore  a  usurjier,  other  measures 
W(*re  r(‘sorted  to,  which,  though  not  jiossessing  the  force  of  a 
law  ot  parliament,  oj)(*rat(*d  with  etpial  weight  and  authority 
U|)ou  the  mind  of  the  nation.  The  Levitical  degr(*es  in  all  their 
strictness  and  exte.nt,  including  not  only  those  (^xjiressly  men¬ 
tioned,  hut  all  others  that,  by  a  parity  of  r(*ason,  might  be 
d(*diieed  troin  them,  w(‘r(!  sohunnly  (holared  to  b(^  of  diviiuj 
nhligjitiou,  and  enfbrc(*d  by  the  sewen;  and  costly  sanctions  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  table  of  prohibitions,  with  the 
admonition  prefixed,  which  was  put  fortli  by  authority,  and 
ordered  to  lx*  placc'd  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  was 
drawn  u|)  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in  the  year  li3f)3 ;  and  was  a 
Jiolitic  measure,  w  hich,  without  bringing  the  first  and  second 
marriages  of  Ibmry  into  further  litigation  and  impiiry,  assumed 
a  |)rmeiple  which,  by  implication,  established  tin*  l(*gitimacy  of 
idi/alx«tli,  and  consecpiently  hm*  right  to  the  throne.  With  this 
pailiament  had  nothing  to  do  ;  for  the  opening  of  tlu^  subject 
t  leu  Would  hav(*  Imxmi  jierilous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  theridbre 
<  ontided  to  the  clergy — for  the  church  is  ever  obsequious  where  it 
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cannot  he  despotic.  There  was  no  opposition;  though  the  ojnnion? 
of  the  learned  and  the  liberal  were  known  to  be  against  the  pr- 
petual  obligation  of  the  Levitical  prohibitions,  and  the  distress, 
ing  case  of  degradation  and  illegitimacy  which  they  had  been 
made  to  justify,  yet  none  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the 
royal  lioness.’  ‘’Moreover,  it  was  the  interest  of  her  subject 
‘  that  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth  should  not  be  called  in  (|ues- 
‘  tion  ;  and  nothing  could  be  so  likely  to  prevent  tins  as  the 
‘  general  reception  of  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  admonition 
‘  prefixed  to  the  table  of  Archbishop  Parker.’* 

Subsequently  to  the  Heformation,  as  introduced  by  llenn* 
VIII.  and  established  by  Elizabeth  down  to  the  year  183.), 
wh(*n  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  act  was  j)assed,  the  statute  law  of  mar¬ 
riage,  as  exhibited  in  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  the 
first  of  Mary,  declared  all  jiersons  comp(‘tent  to  interinan^-, 
who  wen*  not  jirohibited  from  so  doing  by  (iod's  law  ;  at  the 
time  the  former  of  these  acts  was  jiassed,  the  (h'grees  of  rela¬ 
tionship  as  specified  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  were 
conceived  to  be  the  legal  degrees  of  marriage  according  to  the 
law  (f  (iod;  and,  therefore,  all  marriag(‘s  without  these  degrees 
are  declared  to  be  exem|)t  from  any  spiritual  jirohibition.  With¬ 
in  these  degrees,  the  act  of  Mary  declares,  that  marriage  with  a 
brother’s  widow,  and  conseijuently  marriage  with  a  deceased 
w  ife’s  sister,  are  not  included. 

The  canon  law,  however,  as  enacted  by  Archbishoj)  Parker, 
revived  all  that  could  be  revived  of  the  popish  restrictions  on 
marriage,  not  only  by  insisting  upon  the  strict  letter  of  the 
L(‘vitical  prohibitions,  but  extending  them  by  a  parity  of  reason. 
Put  what  weight  has  canonical  huv  w  hen  not  exjiressly  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  law’  of  the  land  ?  The  table  of  Archbishop  Parker 
and  the  ninty-ninth  canon  never  had  this  sanction,  and  are 
binding  only  u])on  ecclesiastical  jiersons,  and  those  who  con¬ 
scientiously  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  equally  valid 
with  that  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

This  is  the  judicial  opinion  of  that  consummate  law  ver,  the 
late  Lord  llardwicke,  that  ‘  no  canon  since  the  Heformation  can 
‘  bind  the  nation  at  large  without  the  authority  of  parliament;’ 
and  we  believe  there  are  no  legislative  acts  since  that  period 
which  operate  to  give  force  to  any  single  ecclesiastical  rule, 
the  canons  of  KiOd  still  w  anting  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
Jeremy  laylor,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  the  Homan  canonists 
lavs  down  the  same  doctrine. 


It  is  said  of  this  prelate  hy  one  of  his  biogr.'ijdiers,  ‘  that  the  great  ble¬ 
mish  of  his  character  was  his  preferring  the  laws  of  the  (lucen  to  the  laws  of 
Ooil.’ 
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*  Those  laws,’  lie  says,  ‘  are  not  now,  nor  ever  were  they, 
ohliiratorv  Imt  hy  the  consent  of  the  peojile  and  the  allowance  of 
priiicos.  For  bishops  in  their  mere  spiritual  impresses  have  in» 
proper  letrislative  power,  where  princes  are  Christian ;  and  if  the 
])riiice  please  he  may  enlarjje  or  restrain  their  ptiwer,  so  that  he  make 
no  entrenchment  on  the  divine  law,  and  dt)  what  is  useful  and  profit- 
alile.  But  when  the  prince  does  not  hind,  the  subjects  are  free. 

‘  'I'hese  laws  are  neither  allowed  by  the  prince  nor  by  the  eccle- 
siiistical  state  in  Kurland,  and  because  they  were  useless  or  bnrden- 
s(nne  thev  were  laid  aside ;  for  they  were  but  drains  for  money,  and 
levies  of  rents.* 


It  was  the  lavinp;  them  ‘  aside’  that  imposed  iijion  the  popish 
reformed  bishops  of  the  Eng  lish  Church  the  necessity  of  making 
the  best  of  the  L{‘vitical  decrees — the  only  canons  left  them 
after  the  rubbish  of  Koine  had  been  swejit  away  :  and  thus 
oripnated  their  famous  expi^dient  of  iuterpretino*  these  depees 
bv  a  ‘  jiaritv  of  reason.’  This  llimsy  subt(‘rfup‘  of  ejiiscopal 
tvrauuv  in  a  Protestant  church,  the  author  of  the  ‘  <  )bserva- 
‘  lions  on  the  Prohibition  of  Marriap*  in  ci'rtain  cases  of  Kela- 
Mionsbij)  by  Ailinity’  lias  entirely  demolished,  and  has  clearly 
shown,  even  on  the  assum|)tion  that  the  |)rohibitions  in  the 
ciLihteenth  chapter  of  L(‘vilicus  relate  to  marriap*,  that  if  the 
canons  of  1()()3  and  Archbishop  Parker’s  table  had  all  the  suj)- 
port  of  lepslative  enactments,  they  are  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  I.evitieal  code,  and  therefore  ouoht  to  be  n^garded  as  the 
nu‘re  arbitrary  inijiosition  of  the  priesthood,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  a  still  more  arbitrary  sovereign. 

After  arranginjj  the  deiirees  in  L(‘viticus  into  a  table  where 
they  are  se(*n  at  one  view,  he  observes  that  it  contains  no  pro¬ 
hibition  of  marriage  in  three  cases,  namely,  with  a  wife’s  sister, 
or  a  wife’s  brother’s  or  sister’s  daughter,  lie  then  reasons  with 
the  ultra  jirohibitionists. 

‘  c  are  told  by  the  defenders  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  table,  that 
because  marriage  is  forbidden  with  a  brother’s  wife  by  ver.  IB,  it 
must  be  conceived  to  be  forbidden  also,  t)tf  jHirity  o/  reason^  with  a 
wife’s  sister;  and  because  it  is  forbidden  with  a  father's  sister  by  ver. 
1-,  and  with  a  mother’s  sister  by  ver.  l3,  it  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  forbidden,  bg  paritg  of  reason,  with  a  wife’s  brother's 


‘  It  is  no  trifling  consideration,  that  the  body  of  tlie  canon  law  was  made 
h'  the  worst  ;iiul  most  ambitious  j>opes.  Alexander  111.,  who  made  (iratian’s 
oeeree  to  become  law,  was  a  schismatical  pope,  an  antipope,  ami  umluly 
eliTted  ;  the  rest  were  tlregory  IX.,  Bonifaee  VIII.,  Clement  V.,  ami  Joliii 
bloody  and  ambitious,  traitors  to  their  j)rinces,  and  butchers 
(  hristendoin  by  the  sa«l  wars  they  raised,  and  therefore  these  law’s  were 
likely  to  he  the  productions  of  violence  and  war,  not  of  a  just  and  peaceable 
aulliority.’ — Uuctor  Dub.  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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(laughter,  and  with  a  wife’s  sister’s  daughter.  But  what  authority,  it 
has  lH*en  well  asked,  do  we  possess  for  this  extraordinary  extension  uf 
these  restrictions?  In  ver.  (i,  a  general  prohibition  is  given  againjit 
marriage  with  ‘  near  kindred  in  the  verses  which  follow,  seveniern 
cast's  are  mentioned  as  being  included  in  it  ;  *  say  the  advijcatej 
of  the  doctrine  we  are  examining,  ^ these  are  not  all:  if  is  eridtnt  tkai 
there  are  three  other  cases  comprised  in  the  general  prohibition,  thou^i 
Moses  omitted  to  mentiitn  them.’  ’ 

*  In  considering  this  subject,  it  must,  we  think,  immediately  strike 
every  iiupiirer,  as  a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  in  statin^:, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  with  great  ])recision  of  Ian. 
guage,  several  relatives  with  whom  he  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  for 
any  Israelite  to  contract  marriage,  IMoses  should  leave  it  to  the  in. 
genuity  of  his  countrymen  to  discover,  that  there  were  three  other 
relatives  with  whom  it  was  ecpially  unlawful  that  he  should  ally  him. 
self  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  This  surely  is  not  the  manner  in  nhich 
the  Deity  has  usually  dealt  with  his  creatures,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos. 
sil)le  to  believe  that  the  Israelites  could  have  been  expected  by  God  to 
conclude  that  more  was  intended  by  these  prohibitions  than  was 
expressly  stated  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  Moses.  Had  the  general 
prohibilimi  in  ver.  ti  stood  alone,  that  is,  had  no  particular  instaiict*s  in 
which  it  was  to  be  observed  been  given,  the  case  would  have  l)een 
ditlerent:  it  would  then  doubtless  have  been  the  duty  those  to  whom 
this  general  prohibition  was  given  to  endeavor  to  discover ///<?  partieular 
eases  comprised  in  it  ;  but  a  general  ])r(>hibition  against  marriage  with 
near  kindred  having  been  given  them,  and  several  instances  enmiierated 
in  which  this  ])n»hibition  was  to  be  observed,  and  nothing  being  addrd 
ti»  lead  the  Israelites  to  su])pose  that  there  were  any  other  instances  to 
which  the  ])rohibition  applied,  it  was  only  natural  and  reascniable  that 
they  should  consider,  that  if  they  observed  it  in  the  instances  which 
were  s])ecitied,  they  would  do  all  that  was  retjuired  of  them. 

‘  This,  however,  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  advance  upon  this  pint. 
For  it  may  be  further  remarked,  as  IMichaelis  has  justly  (.bserved,  that 
there  is  aimther  argument  against  the  extension  of  these  ])rohibiti<ms  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  noticed,  in  this  circumstance — that  M(»ses 
‘  doi's  not  aj)pear  to  have  framed  his  marriage  laws  with  any  view  to 
our  deducing  conclusions  from  them  ;  for  if  this  were  his  view,  he 
cannot  be  accpiitted  of  having  made  several  verv  useless  repetitions  in 
them.  For  what  reason  had  he,  for  exam])le,  after  forbidding  inarria|:e 
w  ith  a  father’s  sister,  to  forbid  it  also  with  a  mother’s,  if  this  second 


prohibition  was  included  in  the  first,  and  if  he  meant,  without  siiyinj 
a  word  on  the  subject,  t(»  be  understood  as  speaking,  Jiot  of  particuk 
marriages,  but  of  degrees  ’ 

‘  Again,  ‘  IMoses,’  as  the  author  from  whom  wx*  have  already  quote< 
observes,  ‘  has  given  his  marriage  laws  in  two  different  ])laces  of  th 
Pentateuch,  viz.  in  both  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  o 
liOviticns  ;  but  in  the  latter  of  these  ])assages  we  find  only  the  ver 
same  cases  specified  which  had  been  s])ecified  in  the  fornu*r.  Now 
had  they  been  meant  merely  as  exam])les  of  DK(iHKKS  of  kflatiuN 
siiir,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  varied  them  ;  and  if  > 
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had  In'en  said,  for  instance,  on  the  first  occasion,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not 
inarrv*  thv  fatlier’s  sister,’  to  lia\'e  introduced  on  the  second  tlie  coii- 
vcr>c  case,  and  said,  ‘  'I  hou  shalt  not  marry  thy  hr(»ther’s  daujrljter/ 
This,  however,  is  n(»t  done  hy  Moses,  who,  in  the  second  enactment, 
just  specifics  the  fathcTs  sister,  as  before,  (ind  seems  therefore  to  have 
infen(i((l  that  he  should  be  understood  as  hoeing  in  his  viem  no  other 
marrioffes  than  those  nhieh  he  expressly  7iomeSf  unless  we  choose  to 
inUrpret  his  laws  in  a  matinee  foreign  to  his  orrn  meaning  and 
design. 


This  reasoning:  on  the  assumption  that  tlie  proliiliitions  in 
la  viticus  ndate  to  marriage,  ought  to  he  conclusive  with  those 
who  so  understand  them.  In  casting  our  eye  over  them  again 
as  tln‘v  stand  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  find  Sir  William 
.lones’s  view,  that  they  have  no  such  reference,  strongly  con¬ 
firmed.  We  refer  to  that  contaiiu'd  in  the  sixteenth  verse, 

‘  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  tlu*  naktuliu'ss  of  thy  brother’s  wife, 
‘  It  Is  thif  brothers  naheduess.'  Mow,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  l)(‘Uteronomy,  which  does  ap|)ly  to  marriage,  notwith- 
staudiug  this  reason  for  not  ‘  uncoeering  the  nak(‘dn(‘ss  of  his 
‘  brother’s  wife,’  tlu*  Israelite  is  command(*d  to  marry  his  widow; 
which,  if  the  former  passage  has  the  same*  a|)plication  with  the 
latter,  is  nothing  short  of  a  contradiction  in  tt‘rms,  hy  the  same 
writer,  and  in  hooks  equally  claiming  to  lu*  of  divine  authority, 
(hi  the  sup|)osition  that  marriage  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus  with 
a  brother’s  wife,  with  the  penalty  annexed,  that  the  contracting 
parties  shall  he  ‘  childless,’  how  are  we  to  understand  the  coin- 
iiiand  to  marry  within  this  degree*  of  affinity  for  the  express 
|)urj)ose  of  raising  up  children  i  See  Lev.  xx.  21  ;  Dent.  xxv.  5. 
Hut  whether  legal  or  not,  or  wlu;th(*r  sanction(*d  or  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  hy  the  l^evitical  code,  the  table  of  Archbishop  Parker 
and  the  nin(‘tv-ninth  canon  have*  e)j)e*rate*el  with  ail  the  force  of 
law.  Mor  elo  we  re*ce>llect  any  instaiu’e^  of  an  appe‘al  freim  the 
e*ccle‘siastie*al  te)  the  civil  ceuirts,  to  ele*termine*  whe*tlier  a  marriage 
with  a  brother’s  wieleiw,  eir  a  ele*ce*as(‘el  wife*’s  siste*!*,  he*  ace’eireling 
to  (ioel’s  taw,  as  unelersteioel  by  the  statute*  eif  the*  first  e>f  Mary 
ami  the  thirty-secemel  eif  Henry  \d  I The  canein  anel  the^ 
statute*  law  have*  neit  eui  the*se  epiestiems  he*e‘n  hremght  inte)  ceil- 
lision  ;  partly  he*cause  eif  the  hazareleius  nature  eif  an  a))pe*al 
from  the  one  to  the  e)ther,  none  caring  to  he  first  tej  establish 


*  Marryinnr,  or  anythin*;  implying  marriage,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  all 
these  prohihitions. 

t  Mieliaelis  on  the  haws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  ]»p.  1 10,  120. 

X  In  the  case  of  Hill  and  (iood,  these  .statutes  were  not  referred  to;  and 
ArchhLshop  Parker’s  table  >Niis  the  ground  of  the  decision. 
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ii  prorrdent  wliich  be  fatal  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 

others;  and  partly  h(‘caiise,  up  to  the  passing  of  I.ord  hvnd- 
hurst’s  act,  luarriajxes  of  afliuity,  though  within  the  tabular 
prohibitions,  were  regarded  only  as  voidable',  and  to  all  intents 
and  |)urposes  legal,  if  not  disturbed  by  an  ecclesiastical  process 
prior  to  tlie  deatli  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  table  of  j)rohibitious,  that  it 
allows  marriages  of  consanguinity,  which  are  so  repugnant  to 
our  moral  feelings  that  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;*  while  it 
forbids  marriages  of  atlinity  which  are  contracted  every  dav, 
and  in  every  rank  of  life,  not  oidy  without  provoking  censure 
but  with  tlie  evident  approbation  of  the  most  virtuous  portions 
of  the  communitv. 


Among  tlie  most  common  of  these  is  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wiles  sister,  a  wile’s  brother’s  or  sister’s  daughter;  for  such 
marriages  public  ojiinion  has  supplied  the  place  of  legal  sanc¬ 
tion :  and  juior  to  the  ])assing  of  Lord  l^yndhurst’s  act  it  is 
surjirising,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  in  every  case  they  put  in  jeopardy,  that  so  little  advantage 
was  taken  of  them  by  jiersons  interested  in  their  dissolution,  or 
by  the  unprincipled  cajuice  of  some  of  the  contracting  parties, 
and  that  tlu'v  were  productive  ol  so  much  virtuous  haj)piness. 
1  or,  till  the  intervention  of  this  law,  in  1835,  it  was  in  the  power 
ol  those  who  had  contracted  a  marriage  ol  this  kind,  or  during 
their  life-time,  ol  any  person  whatsoever,  who  had  an  interest 
in  dissolving  the  marriagt*,  to  g(*t  it  annulled.  In  this  way  the 
marriag(‘  ol  jiarties  who  had  livt'd  together  for  years  in  inntual 
love,  respected  by  all  who  knew  them,  might  at  any  moment  have 
b(*t‘n  s(*t  aside  at  th<‘  instigation  of  some  malicious  or  interested 
individual,  and  thi‘  ollsjiring  ol  the  marriagii  illegitiniatized 
and  d(‘priv(*d  ol  their  inheritance. *1" 

Still  great  ineonvt‘ni(‘nc(‘s  and  many  anxieties  must  have  been 
endured  by  multitudi's  who  had  placed  themselves  in  a  condition 
where  their  domestic  jieace  and  status  in  society  were  at  the 
nuTCN  ol  others — pcrhajis  their  personal  enemies;  and  as  gnat 
ditlii ulties  wt'ie  lelt  to  arise  Irom  the  conllict  between  the  laws 
rehiting  to  marriage,  as  existing  in  dillerent  countries  and  in 
dilleient  parts  ol  our  own  country,  and  especially  in  England 


If  t^o  hrotluTS  marry  two  sisters,  their  issue  mav  intermarry.  Ih  ferrinf 
o  a  particular  ease  which  ye  need  not  cite,  the  writcT  of  the  ]>rtWnt  state  o 
u  .iu,sa>s,  I  ad  till' wifi*  heen  a  creat  aunt  hv  consaniiuinitv,  the  has 
Uands  grandmotlicrs  own  sister— ^u  rhaj.s  not  a  very  prohahle  case— vir  liai 
It  t»ccn  tlie  case  of  a  man  marrying  his  great  niece,  'though  here  there  nuis 
laM  Htn  a  M.r\  o  •jeetionablc  connexion  hy  blood,  the  marriage  would  havi 

lH'CJl  gl.KHl.  *  ” 

•t  Observalioi'.s  on  llie  rrohibitions  of  Marriage,  p. 
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•ind  Scotland,  the  time  seemed  to  liave  arrived  for  the  initiation 
i)f  measures  in  the  British  parliament  which  should  remedy  the 
existinir  evils,  establish  clearly  detined  laws  rejiardini;-  inarriaj^^e, 
|(Hritiiuacv,  and  divorce,  which  should  he  of  (‘(jual  authority 
tlm>uirhout  the  empire,  and  which  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the 
jurisjuudence  of  other  countries,  as  to  obviate  the  intricacies 
and  j)er|>le\ities  which  have  hitherto  attached  to  our  imperfect 
and  unsetth'd  legislation  on  these  important  subjects. 

Indeed  tluTC  was  good  reason  to  expect  that  their  lordships 
the  bishops  would  have  been  first  in  the  field  of  reformation 
with  some  well  concerted  scheme  of  their  own,  under  a  convic¬ 
tion  w  hich  thev  must  all  have  felt,  that  their  table  of  prohibited 
dei^rees  e\ceedt‘d  the  re(]uiremeuts  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
was  c(|ually  unsanctioned  by  the  word  of  (iod;  that  they  were 
not  onlv  repugnant  to  the  religious  and  moral  feeding  of  the 
conntrv,  but  at  variance  with  its  every  day  practice ;  and  that 
it  was  high  time  for  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  to 
rcp<‘al  canons  which  were  originally  mere  inventions  to 
make  a  market  of  indulgences,  and  to  join  the  legislature*  in 
Ibrming  a  e'omprtdiensive  civil  marriage  code,  which,  without 
embracing  nice  distinctions  and  nieta|)liysical  subtleti(*s,  should 
he  base‘el  on  the  general  princij)les  e)f  a  just  and  enlighteneel 
morality.*  Demonstrations  made  about  the  same  perioel  by 
the  two  learu(*d  lorels  the  ex-chancellors  on  the  subject  of  our 
very  singular  matrimonial  legislation,  proved  that  they  at  least 
were  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  complete  revision  of  the  marriage 
law.  Ibit  there  was  no  movement  till  the  year  ISdo,  and  then 
what  was  done  retlects  no  honor  upon  any  of  tin*  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  As  an  act  of  legislation  it  is  worthless,  because 
it  is  ill  (letiance  of  all  moral  jirincijile.  It  is  imU‘(‘d  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  which  proclaims  the  same  thing  to  b(‘  good  and  evil  with 
the  same  breath.  Ibit  its  history  sutliciently  illustrates  its 
character.  It  is  thus  given  in  one  of  the  pamphl(‘ts  before  us: 

‘  It  is  ])retty  w  ell  understoiKl,  and  we  believe  accurately,  that  Lord 
byndhurst’s  statute  of  IHIto  was  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  the 
cases  of  a  iiotileman  (»f  high  rank,  an  attack  on  wh(»se  marriage  witli  a 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife  w  as  feared,  and  of  some  few'  other  individuals 
whose  names  are  well  know  n,  and  w  ho  were'similarly  circumstanced.’ 


•  Is  tlicrc  a  bisliop  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  he.'irt  and  say  that  lie 
nclievcs  marriage  to  lie  forbidden  by  Sn‘ij>fu)T  i)i  alf  the  cases  inenfi(»ned  liy 
l^*^*'*’ mif’ ;  yet  they  all  acijuiosee  in  cirenlating  tliat  tal»l«*  in  the 
1  ihlfs  and  Prayer-hooks  pnldished  hy  the  ^Soeietv  for  l*n»nioting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  Parker’s  table  (iistimthi  that  marriage  is  forhiddeii 

•y  ‘  •riftturc  in  every  case  mentioned  in  it.  The  Church  thirtfore  is  propa¬ 
gating  a  moral  heresy,  that  is  a  lie. 
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The  comment  which  follows  is  perfectly  just,  and  the  censure 
it  implies  most  richly  deserved. 

‘  Thoujjh  of  course  notliinjr  could  he  more  natural,  or  less  ol)ji*cli»n. 
aide,  than  that  parties  feeliuj:,  iu  their  owu  ])ersous,  the  inischievou* 
etfects  of  the  then  existing  laws  as  to  voidable  marriages,  should  be 
the  moving  ])arties  to  a  change,  yet  it  is  certainly  t(>  he  lamented  that 
measures  j>rofessedly  enacted  on  public  gn)unds  should  so  often  have, in 
their  origin,  a  personal  reference  to  some  individual  case.  The  law  in 
such  a  case  necessarily  is  more  imi)erft‘ct  in  its  future  bearings  and 
operations.  If  a  law  be  really  started  for  some  personal  and  individuil 
juirposes — 1(>  quiet,  for  instance,  the  title  of  the  son  of  the  earl  of  A., 
or  the  conscience  of  the  duchess  of  II. — it  is  impossible  that  its  work, 
ings  oil  society  and  on  internatiiuial  rules  can  be  so  fully  considered  as 
they  should.  The  marriage  law,  of  all  branches  of  law,  has  lieen 
peculiarly  unfortunate  iu  this  res]H*ct ;  for  almost  all  the  acts  on  this 
sidiject  in  the  statute  boidv,  if  their  secret  history  could  be  traced, 
would,  from  the  earliest  of  them,  be  found  to  have  had  much  of  |)er. 
sonal  reference  iu  their  origin.  There  being  but  little  cmisideration 
how  far  laws  id  this  sort  are  ada])ted  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
as  a  conseituence,  when  ])assed,  they  are  looked  upon  like  the  revenue 
laws,  as  having  been  made  to  be  evaded.  Indeed  here  evasion  is 
actually  allowed  bv  act  of  parliament ;  and  all  the  wholesome  prod, 
sions  for  the  protection  of  minors  and  their  fortunes,  and  for  the  pre. 
veiition  of  clandestine  marriages,  may,  by  express  authority  of  the  law 
itself,  be  broken  through,  by  taking  a  carriage  over  the  Tweed,  ora 
steamer  across  the  straits  of  Dover.  Xow,  any  law  on  any  subject 
systematically  disregarded  by  the  ])ublic,  has  beyond  doubt  a  very  bad 
moral  tendency  on  the  public  mind.  The  mere  dead-letter-law  hrinp 
a  mischievous  ridicule  on  law  in  general ;  but  enactments,  though  gixKl 
perhajis  in  the  abstract,  on  subjects  so  connected  with  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings  of  men,  as  that  under  consideration,  if  so  far  against 
the  public  sentiment  as  to  be  constantly  broken,  have  an  effect  on  the 
national  character  and  tone  of  ])ublic  principle,  deeply  and  widely 
detrimental.  No  such  law  should  be  enacted  without  full  considera- 
tiou;  nor  should  any  bias  from  personal  events  be  allowed  to  bear  ujwn 
it  ;  and  when  enacted  it  should  be  a  stron<j  law,  and  not  one  nugatory, 
and  by  common  consent  to  be  broken  without  the  slightest  penalty.  Hut 
if  this  be  the  desideratum,  the  law  of  marriage  will  appear  to  he  every 
thing  but  what  it  should  be.’ 

It  is  true  that  tbis  very  objectionable  statute  seems  to  be 
made  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  rich  and  indejiendent  to  1 
evade  it.  Hut  on  tbe  jiopular  mind  it  must  exert  a  most  baneful 
influence.  (  ommon  intellects  will  be  jiuzzled  to  undi'i’stand 
what  difb'nMice  an  act  of  jiarliament  can  makt*  in  tbe  moral 
character  of  tw<^  marriages  solemnized  under  ju'c'cisclv  the  same  | 
circumstances  with  tlii'  same  relationship  ofaflinity.  If  tin*  one  | 
is  incestuous,  the  other  must  be  incestuous  also,  fhi  what 
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nrincii>lo,  then,  can  the  one  be  le^xalized  and  the  otlier  pro¬ 
hibited  I  Is  there  no  moral  turpitude  in  either — no  violation  of 
th(*  sanctity  of  iernj:ion  ? — Wliv,  then,  is  tlie  one  to  he  sur- 
n)iind(‘d  with  protections  and  immunities,  and  the  other  to  l)e 
branded  with  infamy  and  visited  as  a  crime  !  Yet  this  is  the 
Ifirislation  of  tlie  ex-chancellor  Lyndhurst  ;  marriages  that 
Iwd'ore  the  passing  of  his  act  were  voidahb*,  were  hy  that  act 
constituted  lenal ;  and  many  persons  in  these  eircnmstances, 
that  bad  not  contracted  matrimony,  took  advantane  of  the  in¬ 
terval  between  its  passinj^  and  coming  into  operation  to  marry 
under  its  sanction  ;  whereas,  had  they  sulfenMl  another  day  to 
pass,  their  marriai^e  would  have  been  sti^iuati/c'd  as  incest,  and 
their  otfs|)riu;:;,  which  are  now  le^itimat(*,  would  have  been  has- 
tardi/ed,  without  iuheritance,  ami  without  a  name.  It  is  such 
Icijislatioii  as  this  that  brings  laws  ami  law-makers  into  con¬ 


tempt. 

While  the  noble  author  of  this  measun*  held  tin*  chalice  of 
(loin(‘stic  ha|)piness  to  the  li|)s  ol‘  huudrt'ds,  what  ri^ht  had  he, 
hv  the  same  act,  to  withhold  it  from  the  easier  and  outsti(‘tclu‘d 
hands  of  thousands  !  Where  was  the  morality,  the  justice,  the 
ex|)edieucv  of  such  a  ])rocedure  !  The  particular  marria«j;e  of 
aflinitv  almost  exclusivelv  struck  at,  as  far  as  Lord  Lvndhurst’s 
act  is  prospective,  namely,  with  a  deceased  wife  s  sister,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  humanity  suoi;ests,  reason  justifit's,  ami  reli- 
jj:iou  sanctions.  That  such  a  marria»^e  is  the  dictate  of  our 
natural  humauity,  the  history  of  civiliz(‘d  man  univ(*rsally  at¬ 
tests.  fhere  is  no  jirecise  la\v  in  any  considerable  nation  of  the 
world  where  such  a  union  is  prohibited. 


‘  A  man  may  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  eitlier  as  a  matter 
of  c«nirse  or  upon  a  formal  ap])lication  to  the  authorities,  throni;hout 
the  whole  of  Prussia  (including;  the  Hhenish  provinces),  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Ikiden,  Meckleuhurjjh,  Hamburg,  Denmark,  and  most  of  the 
t»ther  Protestant  states  of  Luro])e.  (’atholic  countries  afford  no  j^iiide, 
their  fashion  hein«^  to  extend  tlie  list  of  prohibitions,  that  the  church 
may  enjoy  the  jirivilej^e  of  dispensing;  with  them.  Hut  the  Levitical 
(lej;rees  are  clearly  not  binding  in  practice,  for  there  is  a  lady  of  rank 
now  livin';  who  was  married  to  her  father’s  brother,  an  Kn<;lish  baronet, 
under  a  license  from  the  pope  ;  and  a  son,  hy  this  marriage,  inherited 
the  title  and  estate.* 


A  writer  in  the  Hritisli  Manrazine  (we  presume  Dr.  Husey)  says,  ‘  Ronn 
only  ]H‘nnits  such  unions  in  single  e.'iscs  which,  to  her  judirnient,  warrant  tin 


1 

1 


Priests  wore  tlie  first  to  enact  so  nefarious  a  canon,  and 
Henry  N'lH.’s  tlie  only  conscience  that  affected  to  be  wounded  IS 
by  its  violation.*  p 

The  Jews,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  best  (|nalified  to  | 
interpret  their  own  laws,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  iievef  i 
swayed  in  their  conduct  by  what  has  been  desi‘^nated  their  U  1 
of*  marriage.  Modern  Jews,  and  more  especially  those  uli„  \ 
pi(pie  themselves  on  a  strict  adherence  to  their  own  law,  art  I 
practically  strangers  to  the  Levitieal  degrees.  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  H 
act  indeed  has  thrown  some  of*  them  into  consternation,  lest  11 
their  marriages  within  the  degrees  ])rohibited  in  the  statute 
should  be  rendered  absolutely  void;  and  certainly  if*  the  twenty.  /I 
fifth  of  Henry  VI If.  chap.  xxii.  c.  4,  applies  to  Jewish  nur-  f  1 
riasres,  this  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  1  | 

Whether  by  the  recommendation  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  in  \  I 
her  last  moments,  in  which  she  breathes  her  expiring  tenderness  \  j 
on  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  infant  I  ] 
ehildrmi,  lu‘  contemplates  a  union  with  her  sister ;  or  whether  j 
the  husband  and  the  father,  feeling  his  forlorn  and  desolate  \ 
condition,  and  deeply  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  his  oHsprins,  J  j 
turns  to  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  their  departed  mother  ^ 
to  be  his  solace  and  her  substitute,  we  maintain  that  such  a  ^ 
marriage  is,  not  only  beyond  all  reproach,  but  the  very  path  ^ 
which  (iod  and  nature  would  j)oint  out  to  the  alHicted  widower,  I  ^ 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  sake  of  his  hel|)less  orphans.  In  j 

either  case  it  proves  that  his  attachment  to  his  departed  wife  i«  \ 

the  predis|)osing  cause  w  hich  induces  him  to  unite  himself  with  ! 
luT  nearest  resemblance,  and,  next  to  himself  and  his  children, -her 
best  beloved  on  earth.  It  gives  new^  vigor  to  an  affection  which 


only  degrees  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  the  general  rule  for  the  guiJanw 
of  her  subjects,  are  those  which  she  has  constituteil  by  her  own  aiitlioritj, 
not  prelemling  to  derive  them  from  the  Hible.  Hv  the  same  authority  sk 
dispenses  with  tliem  ;  for  even  the  ]>o])e  does  not  arrogate  to  himself  tk 
]>o\ver  «>f  caticelling  a  divine  command.  Itome,  therefore,  denies  that  the 
Levitieal  (legrees  are  founded  on  tlie  will  of  God.  In  this  ruseyitc  article 
(see  British  Magazine  for  November)  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  is  gravely  reprobate<l  on  the  construction  which  tbe  writer  chooses  to 
put  upon  the  text,  ‘  they  are  no  more  tinihi,  Imt  one  flesh.’  The  wife’s  sistff, 
by  this  invsterious  }>roeess,  it  is  maintained,  becomes  the  sister  of  the  hus¬ 
band.  1  lie  same  method  of  interpreting  scripture  is  adopted  bv  tlic  UoiuaD* 
ist  when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation. 


(  fuDubcrlain.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother’s  wife 
lliis  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 


Suffolk 


No ;  his  conscience 
Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Shakspere. 
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(Ifiith  could  not  extinguish,  and  a  natural  mother  to  the  ehil- 
(Ireu  iu  the  person  ot*  one  they  had  tVoin  their  infancy  been 
tau^^lit  to  love.  Where  such  a  contract  is  formed  it  is  an 
evidence  of  previous  domestic  hap|)iness,  and  shows  an  anxiety 
on  tlic  part  of  the  hushand  to  perpetuate  tin*  felicity  he  had 
eujovtd  in  his  former  hallowed  connexion  ;  that  he  loves  his 
children  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their  mother  as  his  own,  and 
that  he  clings  to  her  memory  in  the  person  of  her  livino-  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  is  a  new’  and  interestim^’  link  which  hinds  the 
(loiuestic  circle  in  a  more  intimate  and  deliirldful  relation  at  the 
inoiueut  which  threatened  its  disruj)tion.  It  sanctities  the  past, 
and  is  the  least  disturhance,  while  it  proves  at  the  same  time  a 
ha|)|>v  addition  to  those  circumstances  of  domestic  solace  and 
enjovuieut,  which  death  has  altert'd,  hut  not  destroyed.  In  such 
a  case  the  familv  still  <^oes  on.  It  is  the  same.  A  seltish  stran;;er 
is  not  obtruded  with  a  totally  new’  class  of  interests  to  estrange 
ht*arts  which  hereavenient  has  knit  together  hy  the  tenderest 
ties  of  love  and  sorrow’. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  objections  against  legali’/. 
ing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  deriv(‘d  from  the 
depravity  w  hich  might  induce  prospective  and  criminal  advanc(‘S 
on  the  |)art  of  the  hrother-in-law'  during  the  life-time  of  his 
wife,  because  w  e  feel  assured,  that  a  being  so  delibcM  ately  and  so 
unutterablv  base  is  not  to  be  found  u|)on  the  globe  in  which  we 
live;  and  that  if  there  be  such  a  villain,  In*  w  ill  not  be  prevcnt(‘d 
from  attem|)ting  the  accomplishment  of  his  atrocious  purpose 
hv  tin*  existence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  declares  that 
he  shall  never  warn/  the  woman  wln^se  virtue  he  has  destroyed. 

lb*ason  has  nothing  to  urge  against  marriages  which  violate 
no  j)hysical  law',  which  are  rather  marriages  of  (piiet  calculation 
as  to  the  fut\ire  welfare  of  children  than  marriages  of  passion 
and  as  for  morality  and  r(‘ligion,  the  great  majority  of  parties 
contracting  such  marriages  have  paid  them  the  j)rofoundest 
reverence,  and  their  practice  has  been  for  tin*  most  part  in  con 
lorinity  with  the  strictest  virtue.  One  of  the  writers  before  us 
(•hserves  pertinently  on  this  subject, 

‘  We  may  observe  that  in  those  countries  of  Europe  iu  which  the 
laws  ])ermit  these  marriages  tt»  he  ccmtracted,  the  pow'er  of  coiitractiu 
them  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  an  in  jurious  effect  <iu  the  state 
of  morals  in  those  countries.  And  we  may  further  remark,  that  mar 
riages  of  this  kind  have  been  cmuuiuou  amongst  the  Jews  for  many 
centuries  iu  every  countrv  iu  which  they  have  sojourned,  and  that  this 
circumstance  has  never  been  found  to  be  pnaluctive  of  any  immorality 
amongst  them.  \\  hv,  then,  are  we  to  c»mceive  that  this  wouhl  be  its 
etfoct  amongst  ourselves.^  Moreov’er,  it  is  well  know’ii  that  many 
women,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  the  hapj)iness  of  their  bus. 
bands,  and  providing  the  most  fitting  step-mother  for  their  children 
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have  iK-en  .lesir.M.s  that  their  husbands  sh.mld  marry  in  one  or  other  of 
he  c  .Ls  of  relationsl.il.  now  under  cons.derat.on,  after  the, r  ow,,  de. 
■easr  this  is  known  to  have  beet,  the  ear.u^t  w.sh  of  n,a..y  of  tW 
mZ  delicate  and  intelligent,  and  anuahle  of  the.r  sex 
slimuL  upon  the  borders  of  eternity  ;  and  the  best  feehnos  of 
m  tn  e  fo.l  i.l  us  to  think  that  the  re.noval  of  the  .n.pedunents  «h,ci 
revent  the  aceon.nlislunent  of  the  last  earthly  wish  of  such  women  i, 
flmse  we  have  advlrted  to,  would  he  followed  by  any  mjurtons  elfeu, 
niM.n  the  domestic  peace  and  morals  of  society. 

Ih'l’ore  the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  s  Act,  the  piacticeof 
.narrvin.r  a  .leceased  wife’s  sister  prevailed  to  an  mfmitely 
ereat'er  extent  than  was  at  all  iinagincd  ;  nor  did  it  nm.ly  am 
moral  depiavitv,  nor  provoke  any  pnl.hc  censuie.  1„  these 
eases,  therefore;  might  in  all  strictness  the  axiom  he  apphed- 
‘  whenever  a  law  is'ope.ilv  and  avowedly  transgressed  by  [kt. 

‘  sons  oceupviiig  a  respeetahle  position  in  society  without  osin: 
‘character  <‘,r  caste,  that  law  is  morally  speaking  a  had  la», 

‘  and  unless  there  are  strong  grounds  of  policy  for  contiimingit, 

‘  shoidd  he  repealed.’  In  exact  proportion  as  it  was  wise,  just, 
and  politic  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  legali/.e  all  the  past  niarr,a.,;iyo( 
this  nature  was  it  tlie  reverse  when  he  estahhsheu  tlieir  absolute 
,)rohihitic>n  I’or  the  future.  This  aet  has  in  no  respect  altered 
nuhlie  opinion — nor  are  these  inarriai^es  less  tiecpient,  though 
they  are  contracted  in  some  cases  under  perilous  circumstances 
ami  in  others  at  vast  expense  and  inconvenience  anti  \vilh 
some  unceitaintv;  and  in  some  instances  where  the  luvv  is 
broken  with  a  view  of  violating  the  solemn  engagement  ^^lllch 
is  secured  hv  no  bond  hut  that  of  honor  and  principle.  In  the 
first  the  parties  hraveall  conse(piences,and  deema  marriage \Nhich 
is  celebrated  hv  a  siiiritual  or  civil  functionary,  whether  legal  or 
not,  a  suilicieiit  justification  to  their  conscience.  I  he  second 
i)ut  themselves  to  the  trouble,  anxiety ,  and  expense  of  gong 
abroad,  depending  on  the  lex  loci  for  securing  the  legality  o 
their  marriage  in  their  own  country  ;  and  this,  in  the  opinionot 
some  eminent  ‘lawyers,  is  rather  a  hazardous  proc(‘duie.  ic 
authors  of  ‘ 'flie  Ihvsent  State  of  the  l/a\v  as  to  AlarriagC’l 
‘  Abroad,'  have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  this  jvart  ot 
the  subject :  which,  according  to  them,  is  anything  hut  satb- 
factory!  We  believe  that  heartrending  eases  have  occur¬ 
red  among  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  large  manufactiinn2 
towns,  of  the  wanton  dissolution  of  these  marriages ;  because 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  affords  no  protection  to  the  ignorant 

and  deluded  sutferers.  •  c 

We  must  conclude  our  long  article.  It  is  high  time  for  tne 
public  voice  to  be  raised  on  the  subject.  The  (piestioii  ought 
now  to  be  thoroughlv  discussed  and  settled. 
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We  have  no  wisli,  however,  to  see  the  foundation  of  the 
marriaiie  laws  disturbed.  What  is  established,  and  inflicts  no 
uTouir  on  social  virtue  and  hapj)iness,  thoujjjh  we  may  justly 
question  the  rectitude  of  its  princi|)le,  we  would  not  alter  for  the 
mere  sake  of  change.  Taking  Dr.  Wood’s  three  divisions  of 
the  law  of  marriage  between  near  kindred,  we  would  restrict 
anv  anticipated  legislation  on  the  subject  to  the  last.  ‘  The 
‘  hiw  of  nature  forbids  it  in  the  ascending  and  descending  line; 
‘  the  law  of  nations  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  civil 
*  and  positive  lawSy  where  there  is  any  other  prohibition' 
Courts  Christian,  and  all  the  canonical  trumpery  of  Home,  we 
j)ray  to  be  thoroughly  rid  of.  Popes  and  archbishops  have 
never  proved  themselves  to  b(‘  the  friends  of  the  human  race. 
Those  laws  certainly  ought  to  be  rescinded  which  ‘  make  in 
‘Scotland  marriages  good,  the  children  legitimate;  and  in 
‘  KuLrland  the  husband  a  felon,  childreti  bastards,  and  the  wife 
‘  an  outcast,  unless,  indeed,  she  survive  ;  and  those  which  give 
‘  her  his  personal  estate  by  the  mouth  of  the  same  judge,  half 
‘  lawvcr,  half  ecclesiastic,  who  a  week  before  wouhl  have  an- 
‘  nulled  the  marriage,  and  for  the  good  of  her  soul  sentenced 
‘  her  to  do  a  white-sheet  penance  in  the  face  of  the  church.’* 

Sir  William  Follet,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1835,  stated  that 
he  considered  ‘  Marriages  by  affinity  ought  to  be  allowed  b(‘yond 
‘the  second  degree  of  affinity,  and  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
‘  allowed  to  marry  the  niece  of  a  deceased  wife.’  It  appears, 
too,  from  Mr.  Poulter’s  speech  on  the  20th  of  August,  that  Dr. 
l.ushington  ])romised  ‘  that  in  the  next  session  a  bill  should  l)e 
‘introduced  for  making  certain  marriages  in  future  good  and 
‘  valid  ;  for  the  clause  in  cpiestion  (that  in  Lord  Lyitdhurst’s 
‘  Act)  distinctly  and  finally  condemned,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
‘  poses,  all  such  marriag(‘s  as  absolutely  null  and  void.’  Dr. 
bushington  has  never  yet  redeemed  this  pronnse,  but  is  w  aiting, 
w(*  supj)ose,  as  he  said  on  the  24th  of  August,  1835,  ‘  till  they 
Miad  time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  on  society.’  A  good 
object,  doubtless,  but  one,  it  would  seem,  somewhat  lustral  in 
its  re(|uirement  of  time.T 


*  Tlic  Present  State  of  the  Law  as  to  Miirriages  Abroad,  ^^c.,  p.  34. 

■f  Tl>e  following  case  is  disgracefid  to  the  court  in  wliicli  justice  wan 
rj  fnsed,  and  loudly  calls  upon  Dr.  Liishington  and  Sir  William  Follet  to  re¬ 
deem  their  }dedge  without  a  moment’s  further  delay. 

l!Uh  .Tune,  ItHO. 

Hefore  Sir  Herbert  .Tenner. 

In  the  (loods  of  Theodosia  Rice,  deceased. 

In  lunn,  .Tevan  Haj)|»er,  Ksq.,  intermarried  with  Henrietta  Rice,  spinster, 
one  «.f  the  dauglitcrs  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Rice,  of  Farringdon,  lierks,  Clerk. 

'OL.  IX.  M 
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The  marriages  whicli  we  wish  to  see  establislied  on  the  broad 
principle  of  law,  have  long  proved  sources  of  domestic  happi. 
ness,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  virtuous  family.  In. 
deed,  we  have  din‘ct  evidence  ot  the  kind  daily  accuinulatinj 
upon  us ;  and  how  much  more  numerous  and  extensive  heuetiu 
would  they  confer  if  they  were  rendered  as  legal  as  they  are 
moral,  as  consonant  with  the  law'  ut  the  land  as  they  are  <lgre^ 
able  to  the  law’  of  God. 

Mr.  Dwight's  work  is  crowded  with  fallacies.  The 
principii  is  the  basis  on  which  most  ot  its  sophistries  are  toiinded. 
He  lays  down  the  law  with  all  the  infallibility  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  maintains  in  their  length  and  breadth  all  the  pro- 
bibitory  degrees,  to  which  his  table  demands  im[)licit  obedience. 
From  the  eighteenth  and  tw  entieth  chapters  of  Leviticus,  with 
the  help  of  the  archbishoj),  and  by  a  parity  of  reason,  the  pro- 
liibitions  by  implication  are  nearly  as  many  as  those  tlrat  are 
literally  expressed.  His  law  of  incest  embraces  lineals  first, 
and  collaterals  afterw  ards.  He  divides  them  into  triads,  and  in 
each  triad  the  first  is  a  relative  by  the  individual’s  own  con¬ 
sanguinity  ;  the  second  by  the  individual’s  ow  n  affinity  ;  the  third 
by  the  consanguinity  of  the  married  partner.  ‘  'fbe  law,’  he  tells  us 
w  ith  complacency,  ‘  has  thus  a  beautiful  and  truly  mathematical 

*  sim|>licity.*  The  follow  ing  sentence  is  not  a  little  amusing.  It 
reminds  us  of  a  certain  Doctor,  who  gave  so  many  demons 
and  a  half  to  each  of  the  sw  ine  who  ran  viohmtly  dow  n  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  ^  Brotlier  and  sister, 

*  both  of  the  w  hole  and  of  the  half  blood,  are  expressly  forbid- 
‘  den  to  marry.  A  conscientious  man  w  ill  of  course  consider  the 
‘  same  rule  as  extending  to  all  other  collateral  relatives  by  con- 
‘sanguinity  and  affinity,  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  consent  to 
‘  incur  half  of  the  guilt  of  incest*  The  ])am[)hlets  from  which 
we  have  given  copious  extracts,  fully  justify  us,  we  think,  in 


She  <ruMt  in  .lannarv,  UtHU.  In  April  followinq*  lie  married  (in  Scotland) 
with  Tlu‘od«)si:i  Kice,  spinster,  tlie  sister  of  his  lirst  wife. 

Prior  to  this  second  inarriai:e,  viz.,  2lHh  of  January,  lunu,  tlie  said  Theo¬ 
dosia  made  her  will,  ;nnl  heejucathed  the  whole  of  her  ])ropcrty  to  her  in¬ 
tended  hushand,  and  appointed  him  sole  executor  And  also,*  prior-to  the 
said  second  marriage,  and  in  contemplation  thereof,  executed  a  deed,  dated 
<th  A]>ril,  in^tn,  and  tlicrehy  vested  the  whole  of  her  ]>roperty  in  trustee?, 
pnhjeet  to  her  appointment  hy  //m/  or  trill,  Sul)se(|uent  to  the  second  niar- 
riaire  she  m;ide  a  will,  dated  llUth  May,  UOT,  and  gave  the  whole  of  her 
property  to  her  s.aid  hnshand,  and  appointed  him  sole  executor. 

She  dietl  2llnd  April,  lUJU. 

Motion  to  the  court  for  prohate  of  the  first  will,  and  to  he  allowed  to  de¬ 
signate  the  decc:ised  as  ‘  spinster  *  or  ‘  single  ’  woman,  the  latter  Jis  wo?t 
|»ro]H'r. 

Court  refused  to  make  any  order,  and  left  it  to  the  executor  to  Hud  1^ 
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Memoir  of  the  l^cv,  John  Griffin, 

coming  to  the  following  conclusions ;  while  the  course  of  argu¬ 
ment  we  have  pursued  j>laces  the  institution  of  marriage  on  its 
rii;ht  basis,  and  points  out  to  legislatures  the  great  principles  oil 
which  it  ought  to  be  regulated. 

‘  1.  That  no  restriction,  particularly  on  moral  subjects,  should  he 
inn>osed  or  continued  contrary  to  the  feeli?igs  and  opinions  of  the 
educated  ])(»rtion  of  the  community. 

‘  2.  That  the  bare  fact  of  a  law’  being  habitually  infringed  w’ithout 
loss  of  reputation,  is  a  ground  for  reconsidering  and  (unless  counter¬ 
balancing  advantages  can  he  show’ii)  re])ealing  it. 

‘ih  That  the  supposed  law’  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  is  constantly  infringed  by  persons  who  notw  ithstanding 
continue  to  fill  the  same  position  in  society. 

‘  4.  That  it  is  enjoined  neither  by  religion  nor  morality,  and  has  been 
deemed  at  variance  w  ith  both  by  individuals  of  virtue  and  learning,  as 
well  as  by  many  enlightened  Christian  coininunities. 

‘  5.  That  under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining 
for  it  the  sanction  due  to  a  rec(»gnized  precept  of  religion  or  a  well- 
considered  municipal  regulation. 

*  fi.  That  the  feelings  with  w’hich  a  man  is  supposed  to  contemplate 
his  wife’s  sister  cannot  he  beneficially  affected  by  a  hare  law,  unsup- 
|>orted  hy  ojiinion,  and  liable  to  be  evaded  w’ith  im])unity. 

‘  7.  Tliat  there  are  many  circumstances  w’hich  aff(>rd  a  better  chance 
of  happiness  in  such  unions  than  in  any  other. 

Ml.  That  the  present  uncertain  state  of  the  law’  imperatively  recpiiros 
the  interpositimi  of  the  legislature,  and  is  likely  to  occasion  a  great 
deal  of  unhappiness  and  immorality.' 


Art.  If.  and  Remains  of  the  Rer,  John  dri/fin^  of  I\ 

By  his  f!?ons.  1  Vol.  Bvo.  Hamilton  and  Co.  London. 


'oHsca, 


of  omiuently  good  and  useful  men  are  the  best 


legacies  ot  departed  times.  They  are  at  once  the  jiatterns 
«ni(i  the  seeds  of  future  goodness  and  greatness.  The  final 
issues  and  total  amounts  of  their  productiveness  are  not  to  be 
computed.  Ihey  contain  the  best  arguments  for  the  truth  and 
siipjily  the  best  antidotes  to  error.  They  constitute  the  most 
Yiluable  part  of  history,  and  jiresent  the  best  comments  on 
<  i'uiity.  In  them  we  see  both  what  is  attainable  by  renovated 
imnan  nature,  and  how*  to  attain  it.  Tluur  goodness  which,  in 


t  leiuselves,  was  in  one  view’  an  effect,  in  their  memoirs  becomes 
•I  <  .ius(‘.  1  bus,  in  an  emphatic  .sense,  the  good  live  their  useful 

•'es  over  again,  and  bv  their  bright  examples  become  the 
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nionil  projxeiiitors  and  models  of  just  as  many  more  as  they 
impress  witli  noble  sentiments,  and  rouse  to  holy  emulation. 
Humanity,  not  to  sav  reli‘ji;ion,  would  sustain  an  intinite  loss, if 
the  memorv  of  the  just  perished  with  them  ;  and  il  the  surviving 
generation  eoidd  derive  neither  the  love  ot  virtue,  nor  the  ijlow 
of  magnanimitv,  nor  the  fire  of  zeal,  from  the  example  of  men  : 
who  have  so  nobly  played  their  jiart  in  bygone  days.  Memon, 
therefore,  is  one  of  our  choicest  blessings.  It  were  a  sad  cast*, 
w(‘re  it  true,  as  represented  by  the  poet,  in  any  other  than  a  * 
poetical  sense — 

*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  f 

The  iiood  is  oft  interred  with  their  hones.* 


Both  good  and  evil,  as  embodied  in  men’s  characters  and 
actions,  doubtless  possesses  a  semiuative  energy  ;  but  it  were 
confessedly  a  gloomy  thought  that  the  (food  should  he  les> 
perennial.  We  Indieve  it  is  not  so,  and  cannot  possihlv  be 
proved  to  b(‘  so.  'fhe  progri'ssive  advance  of  tjood  upon  evil, 
however  slow,  and  which  we  shall  here  assume  to  be  undeni¬ 
able,  is  a  proof  that  evil  has  at  least  no  advantage  over  it  in 
resjxTt  of  inherent  vitality,  whatever  it  may  have  in  r(‘S|)ect  <»f 
tlu*  (‘xtraiu'ous  circumstances  under  which  both  are  perpetiiate<l 
in  this  strange  and  motley  world.  I’he  Author  of  all  goodness 
has  impress(‘d  upon  it  the  image  of  his  own  imuuu  tality,  and 
destined  it  ultimately  and  for  ever  to  shine  forth  in  the  rays  of 
his  own  glory.  It  lives  from  age  to  age,  and  is  renew(*d  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  though  properly  ex j>ressing  ourselves, 
it  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  generations  ;  but  is  e>s(‘utiully  a 
divine  donation,  constantly,  though  variously,  impart(‘d  to  all 
generations,  in  measures  sullicient  for  the  improvement,  liappi- 
ness,  and  usefuhu'ss  of  all. 

When  we  speak  of  human  generations,  however,  we  are  apt 
to  associate  with  the  terms  the  ideas  of  a  comj>lete  dejvartun’ 
and  a  complete  renewal  ;  just  as  if  all  the  ukmi  and  woiutMi  ot 
one  age  |>assed  away  at  once,  and  were  succeed(*d  by  an  cntirt’ 
race  of  childrcm  and  novices  :  wh(‘r(*as  the  imperc(‘ptil)l(*  ab¬ 
stractions  and  additions  (we  mean  impcrceptdde  only  as  it  rcginb 
tlu*  universal  family  ot  mankind)  leave  the  whole  in  possession 
t>t  advantages  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  nearly  ecjual  to  thof^ 
which  would  lu*  atlorded  by  the  siipposc'd  protract(‘<l  existence 
of  each  through  the  entire  age  of  the  whole  race,  d  he  etfln' 
and  atflux  may  lu*  illustrated  by  the  p(*rpetual  chaiujre  of 
cles  which  physiology  informs  us  takes  place  in  the  haniai- 
boily ;  and  which,  though  discoverable  at  once  in  particular 
parts,  and,  by  ex|)erinu‘nt  and  inference*,  (h*monstrable  of  th^ 
>vliole,  yet  proceeds  without  our  consciousness,  and  without 
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impairint^  in  tlio  slightest  decree  our  senise  ot*  identity  tiiron^h 
tilt*  entire  period  ot  oiir  existenee.  Tho  indlruinal  man  is  ^one, 
l)iit  the  entire  raee  lives  on,  nneonscions  ot*  Ids  departure. 
Another  has  aireativ  taken  his  place,  so  tliat  the  wliole  body  is 
<till  unimpaired,  aiid,  uenerallv  speakim^,  iindiininished.  Hut, 
luoreovt  r,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  the 
intluenees  he  exerted  while  liviinj:,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  live  after  him,  the  entire  sum  of  virtue  Und  t^oodness  he 
possessed.  That  has  become  as  real  a  leoaey,  and  has  now  as 
trulv  passed  into  other  hands,  as  the  money,  the  lands,  or  the 
ehaitels,  if  any,  which  he  left  to  be  distributed  amoiiir  survivors. 
Ab  ii  no  inore  take  awav  the  intluence  of  their  entire  character 
when  they  die,  than  they  do  the  houses  they  inhabited,  or  the 
irround  oil  which  they  trod.  (loodness,  in  this  rcspc*ct,  is  like 
nothing  ]uircly  human — because  it  transcends  in  its  nature  and 
♦  tleets^all  other  ^ifts  conceded  to  men.  It  cannot  j)t*risli  like 
the  fruits  of  genius,  ot  science,  and  ot  art.  It  is  not  evtui  sub- 
jeet  to  the  accid(*nts  to  which  useful  authorshij)  is  liable,  in  its 
entire  decay  and  disa|)j)earance.  Neither  does  it  survive  in  a 
men*  naim*  or  a  shadow,  a  relic  or  a  r(‘pr(*scntation,  but  m  its 
own  |u*euliar  and  projier  identity  of  goodness.  It  is  an  imjier- 
ishahle  reality,  surviving;  in  human  hearts  when  all  else  decays. 
It  is  that  one  tiling  jiertainin^  to  us  which  we  both  take  with 
us  and  leave  behind  us — the  only  substantial  bimefit  we  be- 
(|ueath  to  our  race.  It  is,  in  short,  the  indissoluble  bond  which 
eoimects  us  w  ith  all  the  o;ood  of  past  and  coining;  ao;es,  and  at 
the  same  tiine;  coniu'cts  all  the  ^ood  ot  all  a<ji^(*s  with  Him  who 
is  the  exclusive  and  exhaustless  fountain  ot  bein^  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  lienee  the  lires  and  memoirs  of  ^ood  men,  and  especially 
of  such  ocmmI  men  as  havt*  been  active  in  the  cause  ot  religion 
and  of  human  improvement,  may  be  compar(*d  to  nursery 
jiroiiuds  and  seed-b(*ds,  troin  w  hich  other  lands  are  ^  to  be 
planted  and  stocked.  In  this  view’  we  feel  an  unfei<^n(*d 
pleasure  in  recordinjjj  the  appearance  ot  this  inter(‘stin^  voluim*, 
and  in  presentin’^  to  our  readc'rs  some  spt'ciinens  ot  its  contents. 

Mr.  (irittin  was  one  of  the  most  devotc'd,  active,  and  us<*tul 
men  of  the  last  generation — a  race  of  philanthropists  and(  hris- 
tians,  who  created  an  entirely  new’  era,  marked  by  a  inov(*in(*nt 
so  evidently  in  harmony  w  ith  the  designs  and  intentions  ot  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  the  lajise  of  years  has  Imt  served  to  surround  it 
with  accumulating  successes,  and  bear  it  onward  towards  a  yet 
tut  lire,  but  pr(*dict(?d  and  glorious  consummation. 

I  he  follow  ing  extract  w  ill  make  our  r(‘aders  acipiainted  with 
the  early  life  of  Air.  (iritlin. 

*  .loll  11  (irittin  was  liorn  the  25th  of  April,  17dlb^it;  the  lieautiful 
little  village  of  Wooburii,  Buckinghamshire.  His  father  u'as  in 
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humble  life,  beinp  manually  employed  in  the  paper  manufacture.  But 
though,  in  a  worldly  sense,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  thus  un- 
distinguished  in  his  birth,  it  was  a  matter  of  gratitude,  not  to  siiv 
worthy  pride,  on  his  part,  to  be  able  to  remind  his  children  that  his 
father  was  an  industrious,  lamest,  and  truly  pious  man.  The  supp<>s- 
able  influence  of  the  religions  habits  of  his  parents  will  render  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  following  unadorned  pieces  of  autobiography, 
as  natural  as  they  are  interesting.  ‘  These  short  and  simple  aiinali’ 
of  a  young  villager,  a  rustic  boy,  who,  under  the  blessing  of  (iod,  by 
the  native  force  of  an  original  and  persevering  mind,  emerged  from 
comparative  obscurity  into  a  life  of  great  poj)ularity  and  usefulness, 
will  be  the  more  accej)table  from  the  touching  simplicity  of  the  style  in 
which  they  are  recorded. 

‘  *  The  desire  of  being  a  minister  was  very  early  in  life  experienced 
bv  me,  for,  when  a  scluMd-boy  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  felt 
strong  impressions  of  being  a  minister  ;  and  what  makes  me  s(»  mind, 
fill  of  it  is,  the  great  delight  1  recollect  to  have  enjoyed  when  I  could 
get  by  myself,  and  laying  a  llible.  Prayer-book,  or  some  other  biok 
before  me,  read  aloud,  and  endeavor,  by  making  a  noise,  t(»  imitate  the 
ministers  whom  1  had  heard. 

‘  ‘  lietween  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  going  to  labor  in  the  ]>aper  business,  when,  mixing  with  men  and 
boys  wln»se  morals  were  bad,  1  found  those  serious  thoughts  I  remein- 
ber  to  have  had  at  school,  and  in  hearing  the  conversatiim  id  my  giH)d 
grandmother,  Lydia  IMarlow,  and  some  good  ])eople  who  frequently 
came  to  the  house,  wear  away,  and  evil  ones  take  their  place.  Alxuit 
this  time,  my  father,  w  ho  w  as  a  good  man,  and  belonging  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  society  at  (Miburn,  was  in  a  lingering  illness,  or  decline ;  but 
being  able  to  sit  up,  he  w  as  capable  of  seeing  something  of  my  sinful 
conduct,  and  of  hearing  some  of  my  obscene  and  wretched  langua|:e, 
w  hich  he  once,  in  a  most  tender,  gracious,  and  faithful  manner,  culled 
me  to  him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  he  must  simmi  die,  and, 
added  he,  ‘  If  you  live  and  die  a  naughty  boy,  you  w  ill  go  to  the  place 
of  torment,  which  is  prepared  for  the  devils  and  all  wicked  people.' 
II is  soft  tears  washed  deep  furrows  in  my  hard  heart  ;  for  the  impres¬ 
sions  then  made  were  never  obliterated.  Soon  after  this,  he  died  on  a 
Sabbath-day  morning,  rejoicing  in  God.  His  death  had  some  little 
etfect  on  my  mind,  but  not  so  much  as  one  might  imagine. 

‘  ‘  About  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  I  felt  my  little  heart  puffed 
up  w  ith  jiride,  thinking  myself  a  man  in  w  isdom,  though  a  hoy  in 
station  and  age.  Aly  mother  was  tender,  and  I  believe  at  that  time 
gracious,  but  too  fond  of  me  (as  many'  ])arents  are  of  their  children)  to 
restrain  me  at  first.  Having  thrown  the  reins  too  loose  on  my  neck 
at  first,  I  then  began  to  be  too  headstrong,  and  did  not  care  tamely  to 
submit  to  all  she  wished ;  but  alw’ays  bearing  a  filial  regard  for  her, 
and  she  Imaring  such  a  parental  regard  to  me,  her  tears  were  more 
than  /  evuiti  hear.  These  w  ere  of  more  avail  to  curb  my  ])r(nid  nnd 
roving  thoughts  than  threats  or  the  whip  could  jiossibly  be.  1  recol- 
led  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of  her  tears.  One  evening,  son'** 
time  before  I  arrived  at  the  age  mentioned  before,  we  were  sitting 
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to»rtl»iT,  and  niy  iiiothor  road  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and 
tvventv-sixth  cha])ters  of  ISIatthew  ;  and  the  subjects  nmch  atfected 
her.  liookinj:  in  her  face,  I  perceived  her  weep;  heinj?  moved  with 
tender  affection  and  sympathy,  I  said,  '  Mother,  why  do  ytni  weep 
\nd  received  for  an  answer,  ‘  3///  </car,  it  is  a  hard  thiny  to  he  a 
('firistian,*  The  impressions  whicli  the  tears  and  tlie  answer  made  on 
inv  mind  were  great,  and  tliongh  sometimes  not  thought  of  hy  me,  tliey 
vet  were  never  erased.’ 

‘  The  above  touching  anecdote,  so  simply  narrated,  evinces  that  his 
heart  had,  even  while  he  was  a  hoy,  become  impressed  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  «)f  religion  and  a  sense  of  the  (ddigation  of  personal  piety. 

‘He  thus  pnK'eeds  :  — 

*  ‘  Ahont  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  went  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  a  good 
vouiii:  man  (Mr.  Cot»ke)  who  sp<dve  on  the  snhject  of  the  two  blind 
men  sitting  bv  the  way  side  begging.  1  heard  the  sermon,  and  re¬ 
member  it ;  but  I  do  not  reccdlect  any  great  effect  that  it  had  ;  still 
mv  mind,  hy  small  degrees  and  various  means,  appeared  to  be  bending 
towards  religion.  .About  that  time,  hearing  Mr.  J^biglish  preach  from 
Matthew  vii.  13,  14,  ‘  Knter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,'  ^c.,  I  was  re¬ 
markably  affected.  When  I  came  home,  I  .sat  down  and  we]>t.  My 
mother  asking  me  the  rea.son  of  my  tears,  I  showed  her  the  text.  She 
then  said,  ‘  Was  it  the  sermon  that  affected  yon  I  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  she  then  endeavored  to  instruct  and  comfiwt  me. 


From  this  time  my  ct>ndnct  began  to  alter,  and  some  religions  friends 
t«M»k  notice  of  me,  and  among  the  rest  Mr.  C<M»ke,  who,  by  what  little 
he  siiijl  to  me,  was  very  nsefnl.  I  was  very  fond  of  hearing.  lie 
being  ordered  by  my  master  and  friend,  Mr.  Hevell,  to  give  me  W'atts’ 
Jlymns  and  Psalms,  I  loved  them  and  him  mnch.  After  this,  Mr. 
Iaigli>h  gave  me  Mason’s  Pocket  (’ompanion,  which,  through  the 
inflnence  of  the  Spirit,  was  made  very  nsefnl  to  me  in  giving  me  to 
understand  the  nag  of  salratoni  through  Christ;  for  before,  and  in 
some  measure  afterwards,  i  was  exceedingly  legal  in  my  ideas.  I 


remember  a  remarkable  evidence  of  it ;  for  having  heard  Mr.  Jlair^ 
kins  from  ‘  4'ekel  ;  Thon  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting,’  I  was  asked  by  a  yonng  man  afterwards  what  was  intended 
hy  being  weighed  in  the  balances.  I  answered,  ‘  Oiir  good  works  are 
]Mit  into  one  balance,  and  onr  bad  ones  intti  the  <»ther  ;  and  if  onr  good 
ones  ilo  not  outweigh  onr  bad  ones,  we  shall  be  h»st  for  ever.’  lint 
not  being  .satisfied  about  the  meaning,  I,  the  next  day,  asked  Mr. 

He  said,  we  are  weighed  by  the  justice  of  God,  and  onr  works  are  put 
into  one  balance,  and  the  works  of  Ghrist  into  another ;  if  we  are 
Indievers  in  C’hrist,  we  should  1h*  happy,  but  if  not  believ’ers,  then  we 
should  be  found  wanting.  This  gjive  me  an  insight  into  the  plan  of 
Hidvation,  ami,  then  reading  that  little  book,  I  was  enabled  to  rely 
on  Jesus  for  salvation  ;  and  for  some  time  1  went  on  rejoicing  in 
God  my  Saviour,  thinking  1  should  never  be  nnhappv  imwe,  little 
sensible  of  the  ]>ower  of  corruption,  the  strength  of  temptation,  and 
tiu*  iuHuence  of  the  world.  1  thought  my  feet  stood  .so  fast,  I  should 
*U‘\er  Ih*  moved.  lint  my  youth,  and,  through  want  of  knowledge, 
too  inuch  forwardness  in  religious  company,  made  some  despise  me. 
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which  trictl  my  faith  exceedingly  ;  but  the  more  judicious,  who  knew, 
at  least  hoped,  th<it  would  wear  oft'  as  age  and  knowledge  iacrt*ased! 
were  more  free  and  encouraging.  I  now  earnestly  wi>hed  to  join  the 
society.  Taking  every  opj)ortunity  of  liearing  Mr.  Knglish  in  ih^ 
country,  I  had  frecpient  conversations  with  him  now  about  lH‘in^»  a 
member  of  the  church.  Hut  he  wished  me  to  stay  huiger  ou  account 
of  my  youth,  I  being  only  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  From  aW 
this  time  I  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  be  in  the  ministry,  which  increased 
with  almost  every  sernuui  1  lieard.  This  drove  me  fre(|ueutly  to  niv 
knees,  and  led  me  to  seek  every  opportunity  to  read.  Fjix’s  B(K»k  of 
Martyrs,  Henry’s  Commentaries,  llervey’s  Dialogues  and  Meditations, 
with  some  other  good  books,  employed  much  of  my  time,  often  till 
midnight  <»r  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  though  under  the  necessity  of  I 
iK'ing  up  by  four  or  five.’ — pp.  II — | 

In  due  course  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  cliureb,  and  under 
tlie  direction  of  bis  excellent  pastor,  was  soon  after  eiuj)l()ve(l  in 
village  preaching.  The  ability  he  manifested  in  these  early 
exercises  induced  his  minister  to  think  him  a  suitable  person  to  I 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  preaching  of  tlie  gospel.  Ihit  hi> 
friends  had  no  means  of  providing  for  his  eilucation. 

‘  In  Se])tember,  17bi),  Mr.  English  came  into  (iloucestorshire,  and 
calling  on  ^Ir.  inter,  who  was  then  authorized  by  Mr.  Thornton  to 
educate  a  yotith  for  three  years  for  the  ministry,  and  by  Mr.  Welch  to 
educate  three,  Mr.  M’inter  asked  3Ir.  English  if  he  knew  a  serious 
young  man,  who  wished  to  be  in  the  ministry,  whom  he  could  recom¬ 
mend.  Mr.  English,  thinking  it  in  providence,  rejoiced  to  find  such 
an  eligible  method  of  intnulucing  me  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
(’hrist.  My  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  female  friend 
was  at  first  considered  a  barrier  :  and  tlie  result  rested  ujuui  luy  lieing 
able  to  keep  single  for  four  or  five  years  ;  which  being  left  to  me,  wis 
siMui  settled,  for  my  heart  was  so  much  in  tlie  ministry  that  I  was 
comparatively  careless  about  every  thing  else.  The  thought  that  pro. 
vidence  had  appeared  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  was  almost  too  much 
for  me.  1  now  saw  that  the  laird  was  a  prayer  hearing  and  answerinj: 
(iod.  1  thought  1  should  never  doubt  his  providence  more,  nor  indeed 
have  I  ever  done  so  as  before.* 

1  he  pious  and  distinguished  servant  of  C’hrist  mentioned  in  the  last 
extract,  Mr.  1  hornton,  of  whom  our  deceased  father  never  lost  anv 
oi'casion  of  speaking  in  terms  of  most  affectionate  and  grateful  venera- 
tion,  in  the  exercise  of  that  truly  catholic  spirit  which  was  the  brightest 
distinction  of  his  character,  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting,  by  his  henevd- 
lence,  in  the  education  of  jiious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  establishment. 

‘  .At  the  time  when  Mr.  (iriftin  was  informed  by  Mr.  English  of  the 
o]>eniiig  under  Mr.  Winter,  he  was  made  acipiain'ted  with  this  fact  as 
to  Mr.  Thornton’s  benevolent  ]iractice  ;  and  it  thus  became  a  matterfor 
his  consideration  whether  he  would  prefer  to  exercise  his  ministry  ia 
connexion  with  the  C  hurch,  or  as  a  Dissenter.  He  decided  on  the 
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latter.  He  has  often  inft»rnHHl  his  family  with  reference  to  this  iin]>ort- 
aiit  event  4>f  his  life,  wliile  reminding  them  t>f  his  ami  their  ohligalituis 
to  (mhI  f4»r  his  merciful  direction  and  ‘•uidance,  that  it  was  a  singular 
iiKstance  also  of  a  special  providence  in  anotlier  respect »  since,  as  he 
was  afterwards  led  t4»  understand,  if  he  had  at  this  time  determined  to 
oo  iiitotliechurch,and  had  been  studyiiij;  under  Mr.Thornton’s patronage 
with  tliat  (►hject,  there  mij^ht  m»t,  accordinir  to  that  henevident  ^eutle- 
inaii’s  j)lans,  have  heen  the  vacancy  which  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  !)y 
the  application  of  Mr.  Newton,  was  (iccupied  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
C'laudius  lluchanan,  the  enterprisinj;  traveller  in  India,  and  the  ]>ious 
and  learned  author  of  ‘  Christian  Hesearches.*  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  never  lived  t(>  rej^ret  the  course  he  had  adopted,  or  in  d«mbt, 
in  the  least  dejxree,  or  in  any  view  4)f  it,  its  ])ropriety.  The  sincere 
friends  of  the  cause  4>f  Christ  will  all  unite  in  and  ap]>reciate  the  senti¬ 
ment,  constantly  expressed  by  our  father,  of  veneration  and  esteem  for 
the  memorv  and  services  4»f  his  distinjjuished  contemporarv.* 

--pp.  12— M. 

riie  |)orio(l  of  his  rosidenee  with  Mr.  Winter  was  divich'd 

between  study  and  preaehino;.  His  oeeasional  s(‘rviees  in  vil- 

hiixes  and  neio|d)()rin^  eonorooations  W(*r(‘  made*  (Miiinently 

useful  in  the  conversion  of  inanv  individuals.  l^Neii  durino:  his 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

novitiat(‘  at  Painswick,  he  received  tlu^  name  ol  ‘  A  yonnj^ 

‘  Wliitficld.’  Th(‘  following  anecdote  |)ertaining  to  this  early 
|)eriod  of  his  ministry  will  be  read  with  pleasure  hv  itil  who 
aj>prcciate  generosity  and  admire  the  overruling  providence  of 
( iod. 

‘  The  bdlowing  highly  interesting  anecdote  was  related  in  the  vestry 
after  his  preaching  a  very  excellent  sermon  on  the  d<»ctrine  of  divine 
providence  overruling  all  mortal  affairs  ;  a  subject  on  which  he  de- 
liuhted  t<>  dwell.  I  t(»ok  the  liberty  of  ex])ressing  the  w  ish  that  he  had 
related  the  anecdote  in  his  sermon,  as  confirmatory  of  the  (hK'trine  ;  he 
replied,  that  he  had  entertained  some  thought  of  doing  so,  ami  liad 
considered  it  better  to  (unit  it,  on  account  of  S4>  much  of  himself  being 
mixed  with  it. 

‘  \\  hen  a  student  hw  the  C’hristian  ministry,  his  vacati<»iis  were 
usually  devoted  tti  preaching  the  gos])el  in  the  adjacent  town  and 
villages,  and  after  the  labors  of  the  Sabbath  he  felt  it  Ui  he  his  duty, 
during  the  week,  t4>  visit  the  members  4»f  the  church  of  (’hrist,  espe¬ 
cially  the  poor  t>f  ('hrist’s  flock.  On  one  (►f  these  occasions,  he  called 
to  see  a  jK)or  hut  ])ious  w  idow'  who  kej)t  ii  small  shop  in  the  haber- 
dadiery  line,  and  on  which  alone  she  depended  for  a  maintenance. 

Idle  they  were  in  conversati«ni  in  the  slnip,  a  pt'rson  entered,  w  hose 
presence  sf»  alarmed  the  wid^iw,  that  she  ahruptlv  left,  and  ran  up 
Mairs  to  her  chamber.  Tnacrpiainted  with  the  cause  4>f  the  smhlen 
<  isappearance  of  the  w  iihwv,  and  wondering  in  himself  what  it  could 
mean,  he  anxiously  incpiired  itf  the  stranger  his  business,  who  promptly 
that  he  had  a  bill  against  Mrs.  - -  for  g<K>ds  which  he 
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was  anxious  to  have  discharged,  and  he  supposed  liis  unexpected  a|u 
]H‘arance  had  created  the  alarm  he  had  witnessed.  A  glow  of  heneva. 
lence  tired  the  generous  breast  of  the  young  minister,  and  he  re<niesteti 
to  km»w  the  amount  of  the  hill.  The  hill  was  then  produced,  whidi 
amounted  t(*  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  just  about  the  sum  he 
liad  in  his  possession.  Now  the  (question  arose  in  his  luiiul  for  i 
moment,  as  to  the  ]>ath  of  duty,  hut  the  kind  and  sympathizing  feelinj^ 
of  his  heart  overpowered  every  other  consideration  :  he  ])aid  the  bill 
and  received  a  receipt  for  the  same.  After  the  creditor  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  called  to  the  widow  to  come  down  ;  she  came  with  a  • 
lieart  big  with  anxiety  and  grief : — he  stated  to  her  what  he  had  done, 
saying,  that  whenever  it  was  in  her  ])ower  she  could  repay  him,  and  i 
then  ])resented  her  with  the  receipt.  The  joy  she  felt  was  expressed  f 
with  overpowering  feelings,  mingled  with  tears,  to  her  kind  benefactor. 

On  leaving  the  widow’s  shop  he  ex])erienced  some  conllicting  feelin'js, 
lest  he  should  have  overstepped  the  iMHinds  of  prudence  ; — lie  had 
emptied  his  jsnrse,  hut  the  sweet  recidlections  he  entertained  of  the 
encouraging  admonitions  to  acts  of  benevolence  which  he  had  received 
from  his  venerable  tutor,  enforced  not  only  by  ])reeept  hut  example,  | 
had  the  effect  of  removing  his  scruples  on  this  ]>oint,  and  of  encour. 
aging  him  to  cast  himself  and  his  circumstances  on  the  Lord.  On  the 
following  Sahhath  he  was  engaged  to  preach  to  a  large  congregation, 
and  an  aged  widow  lady  of  some  aHliience  had  her  attentiini  excited bv  » 
what  she  had  heard  t»f  the  ])reaching  of  the  young  minister,  and  deter, 
mined  on  hearing  him  in  the  evening.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  chapel 
in  a  sedan  chair  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  sermon  on  her  mind, 
on  the  following  morning  she  sent  for  her  attorney,  and  directed  hiir.  f 
to  place  ^Alr.  (iriffin’s  name  in  her  will  for  one  hundred  pounds.  Mr. 

(i.  recidlected  seeing  the  lady  in  the  congregation,  hut  never  spoke  with 
her.  'Lhis  circumstance  remained  unknown  to  him  till  the  death  uf 
the  lady,  which  occurred  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  liecmiie 
the  settled  ]nistor  over  the  Independent  church  at  Portsea,  surrounded 
with  a  numerous  and  rising  family,  whose  calls  at  that  time  were  of  i 
very  pressing  nature.  Tlie  post  brought  him  tidings  of  the  late  de¬ 
cease  of  the  lady,  and  of  the  unexpected  bequest  i»f  this  nnknowT. 
friend.’ — pp.  (14 — fJJ. 


In  the  year  1793,  be  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to 
settle  as  pastor  over  the  ln(le|)en(ient  church  at  Poits(*a.  Oik 
of  the  most  interc'sting  and  important  events  connected  witlihK 
ministry  at  that  place  was  the  conversion  of  (hiptaiii  Wito. 
who  subsecpiently  took  the  command  of  the  ship  Dull,  and 
conveyed  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the  South  S'a 
Islands.  1  he  whole  narrative  of  Captain  ^^  ilson’s  conversion 
was  published  in  his  memoirs,  hut  a  brief  notice  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  from  Air.  (iriflin’s  diary. 

*  ‘  Aiimiig  some  others,  a  ytmng  man  of  the  name  of  \\  ihoii,  wli'’ 
Mas  deist ieal  in  his  sentiments,  appeared  to  he  cimcerned  for  his  i®* 
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niortul  soul,  owinjx  to  a  sermon  I  preached  from  Horn.  viii.  20,  *  U  hom 
hr  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate.*  This  discourse,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me,  made  impressiims  on  liis  mind  which  he  could 
never  obliterate.  In  this  instance,  1  cannot  hut  admire  the  truth  of 
this  jmssatre,  ‘  Vour  thoujjhts  are  not  my  thoujrhts  for  havinj;  been 
in  his  coiupanv,  and  conversed  freely  with  him,  I  knew'  he  was  a 
deist  ;  and  therefore  I  felt  much  concerned  when  I  saw  him  come  in, 
for  1  tlHMijiht  it  was  a  pity  1  had  such  a  subject  to  treat  of  that  ni(»rn- 
iii*:,  as  beiii"  unsuited  to  him,  but  (lod  knew  what  would  suit,  and 
wiieii  lb*  applies  tlie  truth,  it  is  etlicacious.  May  the  Lord  carry  on 
his  work  in  his  heart,  and  make  him  a  shining  character  in  the 
ehureh  !' 

‘  kittle  did  he  who,  thus  silently  and  unseen,  breathed  and  re¬ 
corded  this  ])rayer  of  pastoral  atlVction  and  piety,  then  think  that  it 
wouhl  meet  an  answer  on  the  island  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  that  the 
reeentlv  deistic-al  object  of  it  would  be  hmuwed  to  be,  not  lon^  after, 
the  conductor  of  the  first  exclusively  missionary  yoyiv^c, — the  bearer  of 
the  olive-hraiich  of  the  p»spel  to  the  savaj^e  isles  of  the  south.* 

— pp.  62,  63. 


In  the  year  1795,  only  two  years  after  Mr.  (Iriflin’s  settle¬ 
ment  at  Portsea,  tiu*  attention  of  tiu*  relioions  publie  was  called 
to  the  ])roj(‘et  of  foriniii}^  The  London  Missionary  Society. 
(  hir  readers  will  be  ‘gratified  by  reading  the  following  passage, 
whicli  shows  the  interest  he  took  in  tliat  great  inovenient  even 
from  the  beginning. 

‘  There  are  now  left  but  C(unparatively  few  survivors  of  those  who 
UH»k  any  ])roiniueiit  part  in  the  jwoceedings  of  the  series  of  public 
meetings  held  in  Se])tember  1795,  in  London,  at  the  formation  td’  the 
btuidon  Missionary  Society.  It  was  the  great  privilege  and  ha])piness 
of  Mr.  (iriflin  tt)  be,  if  m»t,  strictly  speaking,  one  «»f  its  founders,  yet 
among  the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastically  approving  of  those  who 
Were  engaged  in  its  actual  establishment. 

‘lie  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  diary. 

‘  ‘  September,  1795.  The  s\d)ject  of  forming  a  missionary  society 
in  London,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention.  W’e  conversed  among  our  peitple  and  with  each 
other  upon  the  subject,  and  the  church  resolved  to  send  me,  as  their 
ileputy,  to  London,  to  meet  ^^the^  ministers  on  the  2  1th,  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  of  forming  a  society  suited  t<>  the  end.* 

No  peculiar  honor,  considered  in  the  sense  (»f  merit,  and  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  all  others  engaged,  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be 
claimed  for  Mr.  (iriflin  for  his  ])articipation  in  the  ])rocc*edings  of  this 
preat  and  ha])py  assembly.  Hut  in  the  sense  <>f  high  and  holy  privi¬ 
lege  conferred,  it  may  be  accounted  and  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
1  i>tinguished  honors  connected  with  his  ministerial  life,  and  such  as  the 
K*si  ot  men  might  most  have  envied,  that  on  oiu*  of  the  most  important 
of  those  gl(»rious  and  celebrated  meetings  (called  in  the  Kvangelical 
agazino  ‘the  (.’onference '),  at  which  tlie  London  Missionary  Society 
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was  institutHl  and  sot  in  oporation, — that,  namoly,  <^n  tho  ilnirsdat 
inorninn  at  Surrey  Chapel,  Ihmiij'  the  first  ineetmi:  after  the  nuupK^te 
formation  of  flu*  Society,  and  the  election  (»f  its  first  directors,  and  at 
which  the  Hev.  Howland  Hill  preached,  and  the  Hev.  Dr.  llii\vi*is 
announced  the  plan  of  the  South  Sea  Mission, — it  was  assioniMl  to  Mr. 
(iriffin  to  offer  to  the  heavenly  •xrace,  on  hehalf  of  the  imw  fully  or^^a. 
nized  and  ojH'rative  institution, //<e  f/er/rVa/on/  jirai/tr.  It  is  under. 
sttHul,  that  as  his  style,  in  public  ])rayer,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
his  ininistrv,  as  was  remarkahly  the  case  afterwards,  was  characterized 
hy  the  <pialities  of  terseness,  ccunprehensiveness,  fervor,  and  <levotion; 
he  j>erforined  this  essential  and  interestin'^  part  of  the  worshij)  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  the  jjreat  and  sacred  occasion.’ — pp.  It  I — iKi. 


In  the  course  of  Mr.  (triflin’s  ministry  he  hud  many  occasions 
fo  ohservt*  the  work  of‘(io(l  which  occasionally  manifested  itself 
amon^  seanuMi,  in  whose  spiritual  welfare  lie  always  took  a  deep 
inf(‘rest.  fhe  followinir  fact  is  from  his  diarv. 


‘  A  seaman  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  fleet  under  the  ccnninand 
of  Lord  Xels<»n,  desirous  of  heini;  spiritually  .serviceable  to  his  incss. 
inates,  heiran  with  a  man  who  was  sick  ;  he  waited  on  him,  then  talked 
to  him  till  his  mind  .was  awakened,  and  he  became  truly  serious. 
Another,  seeiiii;  the  evident  change  effected  on  his  messmate,  and 
ohservinjx  how  kind  the  piod  man  had  been  to  him,  listened  to  their 
conversation,  and  heard  till  his  mind  was  under  a  savin*;  impression. 
Nine  »»r  the  men  were  serious;  and  before  the  battle  (»f  the  Nile, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  en*;ai;ement  wmild  socui  commence,  they 
p>t  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  could  tojjiether,  and  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  ])rayer,  and  commended  each  other  to  (hul,  and  then  tcmk 
leave  of  each  other,  expectinj;  never  to  meet  alto«;ether  again. 

*  After  the  engagement,  in  which  a  great  number  of  their  ship’s 
company  were  killed,  they  sought  for  each  other  ;  and  though  some 
«)f  them  had  been  stationed  at  different  onus  where  several  *»f  their 
shipmates  had  been  killed,  not  one  of  them  was  either  killed  or 
w*mnded.  \\  hen  the  ship  returned  to  Portsimuith  witlunit  their 
having  anv  previous  knowledge  of  me,  thev  impiired  for  me,  and  asked 
if  the  y  might  partake  of  the  Lord’s  .Sujiper  with  us.  ’J'hev  exhibited 
their  ]»rlnciples  of  faith  and  conduct,  and  the  rules  which  they  had 
entered  inti»  with  each  other  ;  and  nine  of  them  sat  down  with  us  at 
the  liord’s  Supj>er.’ — pp.  Il  l,  1  la. 


iMr.  (iriflin  s  ciuiiionf  success,  both  as  a  jircachcr  and  pastor, 
>yas  evinced  in  the  rapid  and  constant  increase  of  his  coingrega- 
fitui.  The  chapel  in  Orange  Street  had  been  twice  eidarged 
during  tin*  first  tt'n  or  twelve  v(*ars  of  his  ministry.  Still  it  "as 
too  small  to  aeeommodate  the  multitudes  who  came  to  hear, 
and  tin*  projei’t  of  huildimg  another  j)lace  of  am|)lt‘r  dimensioa^ 
"as  (*ntertained.  Ibis  |uirj)ose  was  carri(*d  into  (‘fleet  in  the 
X'ar  181‘J.  I  he  |>revious  chapel  had  been  computed  to  hold 
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fourteen  hundred,  hut  the  new  one  was  ada|)t(*d  to  accommodate 
thn‘t‘  thousand.  Tlie  interestim^  day  which  witnessed  its  oj)en- 
intr  formed  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  devot(‘d  minister.  1 1  is 
s|)hen‘  of  usefulness  was  hereby  jj;reatly  increased,  and  the 
divine  hlessimj;  a|)|)eared  cons|)ieuously  to  rest  »i|>on  the  hold 
and  zealous  etforts  of  Mr.  (Irillin  and  his  friends.  T\\o  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  edifice  to  the 
service  of  (iod  are  thus  pleasingly  descriheil  hy  the  biographers. 

‘The  new  cha]>el  in  King  Street,  Portsea,  was  opened  for  religious 
worship  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Septemher,  Ibid.  I  his  was  no 
ordinary  occasion  of  the  kind  ;  the  size  of  the  chapel,  considered  as 
that  i»f  a  ])rovincial  edifice  (d'  Dissenting  worship,  and  the  celebrity  of 
the  jireaciiers,  would  he  alike  calculated  to  attract  an  unusual  assein- 
lilv.  Several  persons  of  distinctiini  in  the  neighhouihood  attended, 
and  ministers  and  laymen  of  einimmce  in  the  metropolis  and  various 
parts  of  the  country  tiocked  to  this  sacred  gathering,  to  assist  in  de¬ 
voting.  hy  prayer  and  ]mhlic  worship,  this  Imnple  unto  the  service  of 
(iod.  It  may  now,  in  truth,  he  said  of  it,  with  regard  to  agooilly  num- 
her  of  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  ‘ 'Fliis  and  that  man  («»r  woman) 
was  horn  there.’  To  (iod  he  all  the  glory  !  The  Hev.  Dr.  Hogue, 
Mr.  (iritlin’s  beloved  neighbor  and  elder  hndher  in  the  ministry, 
offered,  with  dee])  solemnity  and  lH)ly  ardor,  the  dedicatory  jrrayers. 
His  early  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Hev.  William  Jay,  of  Hath,  then 
]»reached  a  most  original  and  im])ressive  discourse  from  IMatt.  xxviii. 
IH  :  ‘  .1//  power  Is  fjivvn  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  fhe  lb‘v. 
Howland  Hill  ])reached  in  the  evening  from  1  'I'hess.  i.  f)  :  ‘  For  onr 
(jnspel  came  not  nnto  yon  in  word  only.,  hut  also  in  powei\  and  in  the 
Holy  (iliostf  and  In  inueh  assurance.'  Mr.  Hill  also  jireached  on  the 
three  ensuing  Sahhaths  ;  as  may  he  supj)osed,  he  attracted  to  this 
large  chajiel  overflowing  congregations,  ami,  as  on  his  former  visits  to 
the  ti»wn,  his  services  were  eminently  blessed  in  their  result.  Mr, 
(iriflin,  in  his  ])uhlished  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hev.  Howland 
Hill,  observes,  ‘  At  the  oj)ening  of  this  chapel,  about  twenty  years 
since,  Mr.  Jay  |)re.iched  in  the  morning,  and  .Mr.  Hill  in  the  evening. 

hen  he  was  going  into  the  j)ulj)it  liefore  ])rt*aching,  thi*  ])lace  being 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  he  looked  into  the  cha]>el  from  the 
vestry,  and  being  informed  of  the  names  of  some  distinguished  ])ersons 
present,  ot  the  first  rank,  ])ro])erty,  and  station  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  came  to  jiay  res|)ect  to  him  and  his  family,  he  ejaculated,  ‘  Ia»rd, 
help  me  !’  and,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  that  soft  and  elegant  sermon  in 
the  morning  melts  me.  ()  what  shall  this  ]>oor  hahhler  say!’  ’I'lie 
sermon  which  followed  this  conversation  ])roved  (hat  he  was  not  always 
the  ranter  which  some  have  imagimal  h*m  to  he.  Shortly  after,  he 
Msitetl  us  again,  when  the  war  had  closed,  and  his  nephew  had  been 
created  I^ord  Hill  :  he  was  followed  hv  a  still  greater  number  ot  the 
nj)per  class  t»f  society,  which  excited  him  to  some  higher  strains  in  the 
order  of  preaching,  especially  in  the  Sunday  morning  sermons  ;  hut  In* 
".is  most  at  Inmie,  and  said  some  of  the  strongest  ami  best  things, 
"hen  Using  the  most  ])opular  style  of  address. 
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•  A  most  emhirinjily  inti*restiii';  pnMjf  of  the  divine  Idessinj;  attended 
the  first  Hermon  delivered  by  Mr.  (Jrithn  in  the  new  cha])el.  On  the 
first  Sabbath  inorninir  after  his  return  from  London — whither  he  had 
pnie  as  the  supply  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  Mr.  Hill’s  absence — lie  selecUnl 
for  his  text,  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  would  seem,  for  such  an  (K-va. 
shm,  Isa.  Ixiv.  I:  *0  that  thou  wouldrst  rrnd  the  heavens,  that  llm 
u'ouldest  come  down,  that  the  mountains  miy lit  flow  down  at  thy  prt. 
sence’  Acc'ordinj'  to  the  written  statement  4»f  his  eldest  son  and  child, 
pven  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  this  sermon  was  rendered,  by  the 
infinite  mercy  and  distinguished  grace  of  Clod,  a  great  blessimj:  to  his 
soul,  and  one  of  the  instrumental  means  of  his  decided  conversion., 

‘  At  the  date  of  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  chaj)el,  we  meet  in 
our  father’s  diary  with  the  fidlowing  expression  of  his  gratitude  to 
(h)d,  in  ctuniexion  with  this  important  event  in  the  history  of  his 
ministry. 

*  ‘  September  (),  1811. — Have  this  day  read  the  foregoing,  of  the 
fith  Deciunber.  18(h*i,  with  some  pleasing  and  grateful  emotions  of  soul. 
The  Lord  heard  my  prayer,  and  enabled  me  and  my  friends  to  build  a 
hmise  ft>r  (Jod  that  will  ludd,  when  crowded,  three  thousand  people. 
It  has  now  been  opened  twelve  months  to  morrow  ;  and,  blessed  be 
(fod,  wbo  has  been  my  helper,  the  ])lace  has  been  attended  far  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tbe  seats  are  all  let,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  ipiite  suHicient  to  c«>ver  all  ex])enses,  and  to  lielj)  to  liipiidate 
the  debt.  \Miat  an  infinite  mercy  that  we  have  thus  accomplished 
such  an  im])ortant  object  with  so  little  difficulty,  and  such  almost  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  !  IMess  tbe  Li>rd,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits.  In  future,  trust  Him.’ — pp.  2211 — 282. 


In  the  case  of  ]Mr.  (iriflin,  the  complete  success  of  this  mag¬ 
nanimous  design  no  doiiht  justified,  in  his  view  and  that  of 
many  others,  the  step  which  had  been  taken.  How  far,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  he  proj)er  to  encourage  such  a  ccmtralizing 
of  the  (Christian  body  is  another  matter — and  how’  far  the  su- 
ptThuman  efforts  demanded  from  one  man  by  so  large  a  con¬ 
gregation,  may  have  accelerated  the  termination  of  his  iuvalu- 
ai>le  labors,  d(*serv(‘s  grave  consideration.  As  a  general  j)rincij)le, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a  congregation  of  l)etween  two  and 
three  thousand  in  regular  attendance,  which  with  those  con- 
m‘cted  must  form  a  total  of  al)ove  three  thousand,  or  three 
thousand  two  hundred,  is  much  too  large,  and  that  whenever 
such  a  luuly  of  peoph*  can  be  drawn  together  under  the  ministry' 
of  th(‘  gospel,  tliey  will  he  madt*  more  useful  to  the  surrounding 
popidation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  edification  and  comfort, 
l)y  being  formed  into  two  or  three  distinct  churches.  Large 
families  ought  to  s(*j)arate ;  populous  nations  are  obliged  to 
colon i /.e ;  and  (  hristian  clmrches  ought  not  to  accumulate 
around  om‘  |>oj)ular  minister  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overtask  his 
stnmgth,  and  deprive  themselves  of  that  distinct  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  which  in  a  crowd  they  cannot 
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,‘xp(rt  iVoni  anv  minister,  however  gifted,  hut  whieh  under 
otluT  cireuiustances  every  taithhd  man  would  gladly  show 

****Mr.  (irithu  was  blessed  and  honored  hy  seeing  two  of  his 
•ious  devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry.  ()ne,  indeed,  was  eut 
otf  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Exeter,  and  in  the  spring-time 
of  promise  and  of  fruitfulness.  Hut  the  other,  the  Hev.  James 
(Jritliu,  of  .Manehester,  one  t»f  the  hiograplu*rs,  will,  we  trust, 
loio’’  continue  to  sustain  the  name  and  Chiistian  reputiition 

wliich  have  been  hecpieathed  to  him. 

We  should  gladlv  extend  our  extracts,  and  had  particularly 
marked  for  this  purpose  .Mr.  (Irillin’s  very  admirahh*  letters 
athlrcssed  to  his  sons  during  the  period  of  their  academical 
studies,  hut  we  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  (iritlin's  ministry,  though  marked  hy  a 
(leclim*  of  bodily  vigor,  were  marked  by  no  decay  ot  mental 
encM'iiv.  An  abundant  blessing  atUmiUnl  his  lab(»rs  and  those  ot 
his  esteemed  colleague,  who  was  setth'd  in  the  co-pastorshi[> 
with  him  hut  a  tew  y(*ars  before  his  di‘ceas(*.  In  no  e\ eut  of  his 
life  was  his  practical  wisdom  and  fervent  zeal  more  displayed, 
than  in  tlu‘  determination  he  formed  to  avail  himself,  before  the 
etlects  of  his  own  decline  in  strength  should  become  visible  iijum 
lus  eougrt‘gation,  of  tin*  assistance-  of  some*  devoted  and  (‘uer- 
getic  young  minister.  1 1  is  example  in  this  particular  is  emi- 

lUMitly  (lestM’ving  the  atteuition  of  other  pastors  in  similar 
circumstances.  At  the  preseuit  moment  there  are  inany  Dis¬ 
senting  churches  visibly  declining  or  actually  fallen  into  a  state 
next  to  dissolution,  through  the  continuance*  e)f  infirm  anel  un¬ 
suitable  men  in  the  |)aste)rate.  Se)metime‘s  the*  e*vil  arises  from 
an  uube*couuug  je‘ale>usy  e^n  the  part  e)f  ageel  ministers  te)  s(*e 
another  iucre*ase  while  the*v  must  ele*cre*ase,  se)metime*s  through 
the  want  of  that  self-knem  ieelge  which  she)ulel  make  th(‘m  eem- 
sciousthat  they  are;  ne>t  anel  cannot  be*  what  the*y  we*r(*  in  former 
elavs,  auel  se)inetimes  threiugh  a  mistaken  polie’V  e)n  their  emn 
j)art,  e)r  that  e)l  the*ir  |)e*e)ple,  as  to  the  possibility  e>f  su|)|)e)rting 
two  ministers.  Yet,  assure*ellv,  twe)  ministe*rs  ee>ulel,  in  most  case-s, 
he  me)rc  cheerfully  anel  aele*eprate‘ly  supporte'd,  by  a  fleiurishiug 
anel  eleve>te*el  congre*gatie)n,  than  eine  by  some  paltry  endowinemt 
and  a  few  languishing  anel  elispiriteel  pee)|)l(*.  In  seime;  intance*s 
aged  ministers  eleM*ply  fe;el  the*ir  inee)m|)etency,  ami  wejulel  glaelly 
give*  plae*e*  te)  vounge*r  anel  more  active;  m(*n,  eoulel  their  wants 
be*  sup|)lie*el  fe)r  the*  few'  re*maining  years e>f  the*ir  earthly  sojourn; 
and  sne*h  wendel  sure*ly  be*  re*freshe*el  to  S(*e;  the*  chure*he*s  eiver 
"hie'h  they  once  pre*siel(*el,  anel  among  which  th(*y  might  ch(*(*r- 
fully  s|)e*uel  the*  e*vening  e)f  life*,  fle)urishing  again  as  wh(*n  them- 
selve*s  were  young  and  stre)ng  to  labor.  Ihit  they  have  iiej  re- 
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source,  luul  are  constraiiu‘(l,  however  reluctantly,  to  dra”;  oii  till 
th(*y  die  iu  harness.  "I  here  may  he  cases  in  which  old  ministers 
tondlv  think  th(*v  |)n‘ach  as  well  and  as  attractively  as  when  in 
their  viij^or  and  prime — or  (‘ven  lu'tter.  Such  mi^ht  he  hard  to 
he  convinc(*d  even  hv  tludr  empty  chapids,  that  the  time  was 
come  for  their  r(*tirement,  as  lonjx  as  a  snu<’^  parsonage  and  a  suth- 
cient  endowment  met  all  their  wants.  Ihit  surely,  even  in  sueh 
cases,  efforts  should  he  made  hy  neighhouring  churches,  or  the 
body  of  Dissenters  at  large,  to  induce  such  good  hut  mistaken 
men  to  receive  assistance,  or  give  up  their  pulpits  to  others, 
even  thoiigh  it  should  he  necessary  for  them  to  retain  the  emolu¬ 
ments  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  tludr  life.  Thme  is  no 
suhj(‘et  connected  with  the  int(‘rests  of  the  Dissenting  d(*noini- 
nations  that  more  urgently  demands  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  and  no  great(‘r  hoon  coidd  he  conferred  upon  the  cause 
of  (’hri>it,  in  conn(‘xion  with  tin*  Disstmters,  than  the  estahlish- 
numt  of  some  systcun  of  suj)port  foraged  ministers,  which  should 
secure  to  them  a  comj)(*t(‘ncv  ecpial  to  that  they  might  reliiHiuish, 
for  the  sake  of  rt^viving  those  churches  to  which  at  pr(‘sent  they 
cleave  for  a  suj)j)ort.  Wtue  measures  to  lx*  adoj)ted,  either  hv 
the  Ilona*  Missionary  Societies,  or  any  one  fornaxl  for  tla*  pur¬ 
pose,  which  should  j)rovi(h*  efficient  assistance  for  tla*  puljut 
during  two  or  threi*  vt*ars,  many  such  congregations  might  ho 
revived  suflieientlv  both  to  support  a  young  minister,  and  leave 
the  old  oia*  in  tla*  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  present  income. 
(\)uld  such  assistance  he  secur(*d,  we  cannot  hut  think  many 
an  aged  and  faithful  S(*rvant  of  (dirist  might  he  p(*rsuaded 
to  givt*  plact*  to  a  young(*r  one,  and  have  his  last  days  cheered 
by  witia*ssing  a  rt*vival  of  tla*  cause  of  (iod  in  the  place  where 
he  had  s|)(*nt  his  h(*st  y(*ars,  instead  of  remaining  at  his  |)ost  till 
his  ehapi*!  was  ih*sert(*d,  his  work  a  burden,  and  his  old  age 
fri(*ndh*ss  and  desolate*.  We  trust  we  shall  he  ])ardoued  this 
eligressiou.  We  W(‘re  led  into  it  hy  our  admiration  of  Mr.  (hil- 
fin’s  conduet,  and  our  recollection  of  two  or  thr(*(^  similar  in¬ 
stances,  in  which  tla*  divine  blessing  has  evidently  attended  the 
na*asun*,  then*hy  rendering  the  last  days  of  some  of  our  venera- 
hh*  ministers  pi*euliarly  che(*rful  and  happy.  The  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  demands  more  att(*ntion  than  it  has  yet  rec(*iv(*d,  and  ac 
trust  that  among  the  multifarious  projects  for  ext(*ndiug  the 
caust*  of  (  hrist,  by  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished,  this 
will  speedily  he  taken  u|)  as  it  ought  to  he.  A  few  jiuhlic 
spiriti‘d  individuals  might  soon  place  it  la'fore  tla*  ciiurch(‘s  in 
such  a  light  as  to  command  attention.  W'e  are  aware  that  it  is 
a  delicate  subject,  aial  that  tla*  jiarties  contemplated  ought  to  he 
treati'd  with  the  gn*atest  resj)(*ct  and  tenderia*ss.  And  for  these 
reasons  we  could  wish  that  the  most  venerable  and  ex|)erienccd 
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men  should  take  the  lead.  We  observe  that  the  subject  lias 
Ihm'u  hroaelunl  by  several  letters  in  the  Patriot  ne\vs|)a|)er,  and 
we  trust  it  will  not  much  Ioniser  be  allowed  to  sleep. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  memoir.  It  only  remains  tor  us  to  say 
that  Mr.  (iritlin’s  last  days  were  all  that  the  tenderest  and  most 
attached  friends  could  desiri*,  for  an  eminent  saint  and  devoted 
jvastor.  The  apjiearance  of  the  memoir,  thoiujjh  deferred  till 
almost  seven  years  since  his  decease,  has  lost  nothim^  of  its 
interest.  The  memory  of  the  ^ood  man  is,  we  trust,  yet  fresh 
enough  to  secure  for  the  work  an  extensive  sale.  Its  pmaisal 
will,  we  are  contident,  prove  both  interestinjj and  edifying  to  all 
who  admire  excellence,  love  piety,  and  delight  to  see  eminent 
talents  employed  and  honored  in  the  best  of  causes.  The 
thanks  of  the  churches  generally,  and  of  the  ministry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  due  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  (bitlin,  who  have  executed 
the  filial  and  delicate  duty  of  embodying  and  perjuduating  their 
father’s  charactiT  and  example,  in  a  manner  as  gratifying  to 
his  friends  as  it  is  honorable  to  him  and  creditable  to  them¬ 
selves. 


Art.  III.  1.  Uelhjncs  of  Ancient  English  PiH'trg.  Hy  Thomas  Pkucy, 
D.D.,  Hishoj)  of  Dromore.  Teiiipleiuan  :  IH  Uf. 

2.  The  Politicnl  Songs  of  England.  Julited  hy  Thomas  AVukjht. 
(Cainden  ISociety.) 

d.  licrujuhr  Antitjua\  Scraps  from  Ancient  MSS..,  illustrating  chiejlg 
earlg  English  Literature.  Kdit(‘d  hy  Thomas  AVitKiiir  and  J.  O. 
IIalliwkll.  Nos.  I.  to  VI.  Pickering. 


are  few  jiersons,  we  think,  who  have  made  our  early 
literature,  or  our  antiipiities,  their  study,  but  have  b(*en  led 
to  it  in  th(i  first  instance  by  the  attractions  of  those  fragments 
of  old  verse,  those  snatches  of  wild  and  pleasant,  though  rude, 
^ong,  which  still  may  be  found  in  our  remoter  districts,  or 
which  meet  us  in  our  [lopular  collections  of  ancient  poetry. 
Nor  is  this  surprising:  ballad  literature  is  emphatically  the 
literature  of  tlie  people.  It  must  appeal,  and  apjieal 
strongly,  to  our  common  foldings,  or  uneducated,  unsojihis- 
ticjited  men  would  not  have  treasured  it  up  to  repeat  to 
their  children's  childrmi ;  and  it  must  be  triu*  to  the  general 
character  of  the  piople,  or  amid  the  chang(‘s  of  our  social  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  progress  of  successive  gmierations,  it  would  have 
he(*n  wholly  cast  asidi*,  like  the  out-of-date  garment,  or  the 
disused  weapon.  But,  then,  while  the  passages  which  ap|>eal 
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to  our  coniruon  feelin‘^s  still  reniiiiii,  iiuich  tluit  is  uhsolutelv 
ohsolotf,  hv  the  ver\'  process  ot  oral  trausinission,  is  lost  ;  unJj 
the  ‘  ancient  ballad  *  is  after  all  but  a  moclernizcii  version  of 
some  older  oriijinal. 

Now  this,  which  to  the  antupiary  is  the  insuperable  defeet  of 
ballad  literature,  becomes  to  the  youm^  reader  its  chief  advan¬ 
tage.  I '  nae(piainted,  or  at  most  biit  superficially  accpiaintej 
with  the  character  of  the  middle  a^es,  that  character  appears  to 
him  less  strands  less  st4irtlino-  iu  the  iiKKlified  form  of  the  ballad, 
than  it  would  do  in  the  mon^  »ienuine  inanuscri|)t  remains; 
thus  he  obtains  a  less  abrupt  introduction  to  the  peculiarities  of 
that  periiMl,  and  ballad  literature  has  thus  done  the  same  pjod 
service  to  our  early  |)(x*ts  as  that  ^  pretty  toy,’  Stra\vl>errv  Hill, 
did  to  (fothic  architecture.  'Ihat  amusing,  and  yet  almost  jar- 
tures<pie  jumble  of  lancet  windows,  Tudor  doorways,  and  battle¬ 
ments  copied  from  the  stern  keep  of  some  Norman  castle 
frowning  upon  oriel  and  cloister,  attracted  the  publi(;  eye*,  and 
conciliated  the  public  taste,  until  at  length  an  admiration  for 
the  purt‘  (u)thie  in  all  its  lu'autiful  gradations  arose. 

What  Horace*  Walpole  did  for  Gothic  architecture.  Dr.  Perev 
did  for  early  I'mglish  literature;  and  we  feel  that  no  comnum 
praise  is  due  to  that  scholar,  who  brought  uj)  in  the  ‘very 
‘straightest  sect’  of  the  classical  school,  could  yet  appreciate 
the  simple  beauty  of  genuine  old  Paiglish  p(H‘t!y;  and  who,  in 
the  very  tet‘th  of  the  prosaic  dulness  of  the  middle  of  the  bust 
ct‘ntuiy,  could  Imldly  challenge  |)ublic  attention  to  th(*se  rc- 
li<pies  of  an  age  |)ast  by.  The  honor  which  is  due  to  the  disco- 
ver(‘r,  too,  belongs  em|)hatically  to  Dr.  Percy,  for  he  was  the 
precursor  of  all  those  who  have  labored  st)  abundantly  in  the 
Sana*  field,  and  the  collections  of  Kllis,  Hitson,  Weber,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  the  two  interesting  works  b(‘fore  us, 
may  be  trac(‘d  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  literarv  worhl  by  the 
publicati<»n  of  th(‘se  ballads. 

’I  he  chief  detects  of  this  popular  collection  are  its  verv  miscel¬ 
laneous  character,  and  its  introduction  in  too  manv  instances  ot 
absolutely  moderni/t‘d  versions,  instead  of  the  rude  oriiimals. 
Ibuh  thest*  defects,  we  are  well  aware,  hav(*  contributed  to  its 
|»oj)ulaiity  among  that  large  class  of  n‘aders  who,  with  hut 
rnnitt*<l  historical  knowledge,  wert^  wholly  nnac(piaiutt*d  with 
our  early  lit(*rature;  but  though  rendered  by  these  (h*fects  a 
pleasant  btiok  to  them,  it  has  become  to  the  literarv  autitjuary 
of  the  prt*st‘nt  day,  a  work  ot  v(*rv  slight  value.  NOr  are  the 
disseilatious  on  minstrelsy,  or  on  the  early  metrical  romuuces, 
woith  tin*  waste  ot  type  and  paper.  Had  the  worthy  and  h*arncd 
writt*r  |>ossess(*d  the  o|)portimiti(*s  we  enjov  in  the  present  day 
ot  becoming  ac(piainted  with  those  stores  of  Tniglish  medivrval 
liter*iture  which  have  been  for  so  many  centuries  buried  aiuid 
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the  (Inst  and  cobwebs  of  our  public  libraries,  wo  doubt  not  but 
lie  would  have  ])roduced  essays  upon  each  of  thes('  subjects 
which  might  have  rivalled  that  masterly  dissertation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Price,  |)refi\t‘d  to  the  later  editions  of  Warton.  lint,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  Dr.  IVucy  was  the  prwiirsor  in  this 
patli ;  and  while  we  cannot  but  smile  at  his  bringing  forward 
as  liis  authorities  such  writers  as  Mallet  and  Warburton,  and 
‘  the  ingenious  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  University  of 
‘  Kdiuburgh,  Dr.  Jllair,’  (!)  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  these 
were  the  host,  though  bad  enough,  authorities  he  could  obtain. 
Still,  if  the  publisher  of  this  new  (Mition,  instead  of  giving  a 
mere  reprint,  had  selected  oidy  those  ballads  and  songs  whicli 
profess  to  be  antecedent  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had 
either  substituted  other  introductory  essays,  or,  as  in  the  edition 


of  Warton,  provided  sup|>lementary  noti's,  a  very  interesting 
volume  would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say, 
that  all  which  the  (?ssays  teach,  the  rea(h‘r,  if  desirous  of  correct 
information,  must  have  to  unlearn ;  while  instead  of‘  b(*ing 


ol)ligi‘d  to  consult  ‘  Ilarleian  MSS.’,  No. 


for  one  ancient 


metrical  romance,  and  the  *  Podleian,  C.  39,’  for  another,  and 


‘  (,’aius  College,  (Cambridge,’  for  a  third,  lu*  has  oidy  to  go  to 
any  n*s|)(‘ctable  bookseller,  and  impure  for  the  collections  of 
Hitson,  Kllis,  Weber,  and  Haslewood,  and  he  will  find  them  all 
in  j)rint. 


Hallads,  by  which  we  would  be  understood  to  mean  short 
stories  intemh'd  to  be  sung,  do  not  form  a  very  numerous  class 
in  our  literature  if  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  nations; 
nor,  in  despite  of  the  eulogi(*s  pronounced  on  many  of  tiuun  by 
no  less  a  judge  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  can  we  assign 
them  a  high  podical  rank.  ln(U‘(*d,  at  a  feast  of  the  poets,  wt; 
should  ])lace  the  ballad  composer,  on  account  of  his  merits, 
very  nearly  in  the  saim*  chair,  (U*  (to  sjieak  mort*  in  charact(;r 
with  th(‘  time)  on  the  sanies  bench,  on  which,  in  conseepumee  of 
his  low  station  in  society,  our  forefathers  would  have  placed 
him,  not  merely  ‘  below  the  salt,’  but  among  the  grooms  and 
falconiMs  at  tlu*  lower  end  of  the  table.  It  is  not,  however, 
astonishing,  that  an  age  which  considered  eivili/ation  as  not 
having  comm(me<‘d  until  the  restoration  of  ('harles  the  S(H!ond, 
and  that  writers  who  charaebuized  even  the  days  of  .lanu'S  the 


lirst — that  ma  that  witnessed  alike  the  last  and  finest 
efforts  of  Shak(»sp(Te,  and  the  first  buddings  of  tin*  g(*nius  of 
Milton,  as  ‘an  age  of  little  pO(‘tic  rcfimumuit,’ should  havii 
J^uuled  aj>j)rovingly  upon  the  homely  ballad,  riu?  spirited 
faiglish  metrical  romances  were  unknown  to  them;  (jower  was 
only  recognized  as  a  rhymester  who  had  written  a  ponderous 
'(»lume  of  unri'adable  verse  ;  (Chaucer,  only  known  through  the 
uiedium  of  coarse  translations  of  some  of  his  Canterbury 
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Talos,  ill  whioh,  while  every  sin  a'^uiiist  taste  and  delieaey  was 
carefully  pn^si'rvi'd,  all  those  hursts  of  sweet  |)0(‘try,  all  that 
pow4*r  of  paintiiejj  a  vivid  se(*ne  in  a  few  words,  which  placts 
him  in  tin*  foriunost  ranks  of  our  poets,  weix*  passt'd  ovc'r,  while 
the  »xrac(‘ful  productions  of  the  Anglo-Xorinan  trouvcrcs,  those 
p<H‘t-f'athers  of  Kn^Iand,  were  reposim^x  in  oblivion  iindisturhed 
even  hy  tlu*  most  curious  anticiuary,  in  the  prt'sses  of  the  llar- 
leian,  the  (^otton,  and  the  IhKileian  libraries. 

It  is  to  the  lays  and  ‘romans’  of  these  last  that  the  reader 
must  turn  for  the  source  of  nearly  all  our  |)opnlar  ballads  which 
involve  sup(*rnatural  machinery.  Without  goiipj:;  further  than 
the  voIuiiH*  Ixdore  us,  the  story  of  ‘  Syr  (^auliiu*  nux'tin^  the 
KIdritch  kni‘j:ht,  and  vanquishing;  him,  is  a  close  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ciiief  incidcMit  in  the  ‘  Lai  de  rKjiine,’  jmblishcd  hv 
M.  Hoc(pu‘fort  in  his  ‘  Ihwsiesde  Marie  de  France*,' and  assi»;ncd 
bv  him,  to^e*th(*r  with  the*  lay  of  ‘  (iruelan,’  to  h(‘r.  The  story 
of  the  marriaj^e  of  Sir  (lawavne,  too,  has  not  only  be(*n  told  hy 
( iowt*r  in  his  tale  of  ‘  Idorent,'  and  by  Chaucer  in  his  wile  of 
Lath’s  tah‘,  who  e\pr(‘ssly  assigns  its  origin  to  ‘  th(‘se  old  <j:entil 
*  Hn‘tons,’  but  it  will  be  found  in  the  fabliaux  lately  jiublishcd 
in  I’rance.  ‘  fhe  Bov  and  the  Mantel,’  which  we  should  con- 
sid(‘r  om*  of  the  most  anci(*nt  of  these  reliepies,  in  like  mauueris 
(h‘rived  from  an  Anirlo-Norman  source,  and  by  the  trouvere 
himse*lf,  uiupiestionably  (‘ither  from  Armorica  or  Wales,  those 
two  iiTcat  birthplaces  (if  indeed  they  had  not  a  common  one) 
of  romantic  literature,  ’flu*  ballad  of  ‘  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle’ 
is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  sjiecimen  of  the 
different  way  in  which  the  rude  versifier  told  his  story,  to  that 
in  which  tin*  more  j)olish(*d  trouvere  said  or  sun;;  his. 

‘  On  tin*  third  day  of  Mtiy,’  a  youn^;  j)a;;(*  bearin'^'  a  mantle 
enclosc<l  in  two  nutshells,  came  to  Kini;  Arthur,  th(‘n  kc(‘j>ing 
hiixh  court  at  (’arlisle,  and  prayc'd  that  he  mii;ht  present  it  to 
that  lady  who  had  nevt‘r  done  amiss  either  in  deed  or  word. 
(^m*(*n  (bumever  attempts  to  wear  it,  but  it  shriv(*ls  up,  and  she 
flit*s  to  h(‘r  chamb(*r  ov(*rwhehned  with  shame.  Another  and 
anotlu‘r  tries  this  ma«j;ic  dri'ss,  but  with  the  same  result;  at 
len;;th  Sir  Cradoc*k  calls  his  lady — 

‘  And  hade  her  come  in, 

Saith,  Winne  this  mantle,  ladye, 

M  ith  little  dinne  ; 

M’iiine  this  mantle,  ladye. 

And  it  shall  he  thine. 

If  thou  never  didst  amisse 
Since  thou  wast  mine.’ 

Tims  siii<j:s  the  rude  versifier;  hut  the  same  tale  had  already 
been  told  in  the  fabliau  of  ‘Court-mantel,’  to  the  hi<;h  and 
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nohlo,  and  in  this  Sir  Caradoc  ad<lresses  his  ladv  in  a  manner 
more  l)efiltin«»'  the  court  eons  eharactca*  ot*  the  kni‘:;ht  of  the 
middle  ai^es.  We  ‘xive  the  late  Mr.  Way’s  translation,  for  we 
could  not  supply  a  l)etter. 

<  *  Dear  lady  mine,’  lie  thus  was  lieard  to  say, 

‘  If  aujilit  mis»;ives  thee,  shun  that  haleful  robe  ! 

Tt»  see  thy  shame,  to  feel  iny  love  decay, 

I  would  not  hide  for  all  this  earthly  ulohe. 

Far  better  were  it  aye  in  dt»uht  remain, 

Than  read  the  truth  hy  such  disastrous  test. 

Than  see  thee  mnv  thy  sex’s  honor  stain.’ 

Ihit  the  lady  boldly  challen^i'es  tlie  t(*st,  and  in  tlie  lay,  as 
in  the  ballad,  with  triuni])hant  success,  the  page  exclaiming, 

‘  Now,  lady  fair  !  thy  lover  joy  betide. 

Thine  be  the  pall  who  winn’st  the  victt)ry 

while  in  the  Fhiglish  version,  the  ‘little  boy’  ap])lies  the 
coarsest  epithets  in  our  language  to  the  disappointed  (pieen,  in 
the  very  presence  of  her  husband. 

In  tlu‘  same  ballad  the  little  l)oy  has  a  horn  of  ‘  red  jtold,’ 
endowed  with  similar  marv(*llous  (pialities  ;  ami  this  horn  Sir 
(Vaddock  bears  away.  This  part  of  the  story  had,  howev(*r, 
already  b(‘en  told  by  Itobert  Hikt‘7,  an  Faiglish  trouvere,  ami  his 
<lescri|>tion  of  the  magic  horn  will  show  the  sup(‘riority  of  tluj 
‘  lai  ’  to  the  mere  ballad.  The  original,  which  iii 
arton,  is  cpiite  as  tlowing  as  the  translation. 

‘  Many  a  jewel  there  was  set. 

Mid  the  gold  wrought  work  yfette  ; 

Jleryl,  sardius  fair  to  see. 

And  the  choice  chalcedony — 

()  !  such  a  horn  you  ne’er  might  see  ! 

JIv  a  rin«r  of  silver  rare 
Was  it  fastened  ;  and  around 
Five  score  bells  gave  pleasant  sound. 

Ihdls  of  gold,  right  pure  and  tiim — 

For  in  the  days  of  C’onstantine 
A  learned  fairie,  bold  and  wise, 

Did  this  magic  horn  devise — 

And  wh(K*’er  with  linger  free, 

Touched  that  ln^rn, — deliciously 
’riien  these  hundred  bells  woidd  sound. 

O  !  harp  or  viol  ne’er  was  found 
So  sweet,  nor  voict*  of  girls,  nor  slie, 

’I'he  famous  siren  of  the  sea. 

Ne’er  warbled  half  so  witchiiigly.’ 


ay  be  seen  in 
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We  pass  over  the  otlier  ballads  of  a  siiuilar  kind,  nearly  all 
of  which  may  he  traced  to  earlier,  and  tar  more  poetic  sources, 
as  we  may  probably  in  some  future  review,  illustrate  the  tales 
ot  Kiiu^  Arthur,  trom  the  poems  ot  those  trouveres,  whose  very 
existence  was  unsuspected  until  the  late  Abbe  de  la  Hue  called 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world  to  them. 

While,  as  we  have  remarked,  England  cannot  boast  a  ver\- 
large  collection  of  ancient  ballads,  in  one  department  she  is 
very  rich — that  which  may  emphatically  be  called  the  poj)ular 
ballad,  bt‘caus(*  it  celebrates  the  de(‘ds  of  those  heroes  ot‘  the 
peasantry — those  ‘village  llampdens,’  or  those  bold  outlaws 
w  ho,  in  our  early  times,  when  might  was  often  opposed  to  rijj^ht, 
did  battle  manfully  for  the  real  or  imagined  j>rivileg(*s  of  the 
commons.  Robin  Hood  is  the  type  of  the  |)opular  liero,  just  as 
King  Arthur  is  the  tyj»e  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  chivalrous  era 
art*  presented,  though  in  fainter  colors,  and  in  a  ruder  guise,  ia 
tin*  characteristics  assigned  to  the  gallant  outlaw  of  Sherwood, 
"fhe  same  determination  to  redress  all  grievances, the samt'  ‘love 
‘  for  pot>r  men,’  to  which  the  knight  pledged  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  ;  the  same  respect  for  woman,  and  the  same  heartfelt, 
though  superstitious  spirit  of  devotion,  are  exem|)liticd  iu  the 
genuine  oUl  Robin  Hood  ballads,  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  or  old 
kaiglish  romanc(*s  of  chivalry.  And  then  there  are  from  time 
to  time,  assertions  of  the  dignity  of  the  commons,  shrewd  hints 
that  the  |)easant’s  strong  arm  may  ‘  do  the  state  some  service,’ 
or  |)erhaps  disst‘rvice ;  and  that  hearty  assertion  of  tlu*  suj)e- 
riorily  of  the  I'uiglish  yeoman  to  the  natives  of  everv  other 
couiitiy,  which  prove  th(*se  rude  ballads  could  onlv  have  sj)runi; 
Uj)  among  a  ju'ople  who  viewed  freedom  as  their  birthright,  and 
who,  Irom  the  days  of. (’ressy  to  Waterhx),  have  maintained 
unimpain'd  tlu'ir  national  character  of  valor.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  class  ot  ballads,  too,  we  p(*rceive,  bv  the  easv  and  na¬ 
tural  st‘(pieuce  ot  the  inciih'uts,  that  the  writer  (probablv  com¬ 
poser,  would  lx*  the  more  correct  t(‘rin,  since  we  gr(*atlv  douht 
wlu*ther  any  ot  this  class  were  originally  written"),  was  well 
aeqiiainttxl  with  the  scenes  he  d(*scrilx*s,  and  probablv  with  the 
pt'r.sonages ;  and  thus  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  s«x*ii‘ty  aiuon^ 
that  class  which  seldom  appears  on  the  page  of  historv. 

An  admirable  pictun*  ot  lite  among  the  lower  classes  w(*  thus 
obtain  from  the  e\<*eileut  old  ballad  of  William  of  (’loudesley. 
In  an  eHl  hour  ht*  has  tied  to  tlu*.  wood  with  his  two  taithtnl 
companions,  hut  Iu*  has  left  his  witi*  and  children  in  ‘  lucrrv' 
‘  (’arlisle,’  and  lu*  longs  to  revisit  them. 


hut  \\  illiam 


Merrie  it  is  in  tlu*  greiu*  forest, 

Among  the  leves  greiie,' 

sti*als  away,  and  knocks  at  ‘  his  own  wiudowe, 
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ami  when  *  favrc  Alyce’  lets  him  in,  she  informs  him  that  search 
lias  hcen  made  for  him  *  for  lialf  a  yere  and  more/  for  he  and 
his  ln  t'thren  had  been  *  outlawed  for  venysoun/  that  bitter 
iXrit?vunce  of  the  yeomanry  in  tlie  middle  ages.  Cloudesley, 
however,  sits  down  merrily  ;  but  *  an  old  wyfe/  whom  they  had 
suj)j>orted  ‘  of  eharyte,  lor  more  than  seven  veal's/ — a  charac¬ 
teristic  trait  of  a  jau  iod  when  th(*re  was  no  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor,  but  abundant  iirivate  benevolence — steals  out,  and 
ae(]uaints  the  sh(*rilf.  I'he  gift  b(‘stowed  on  her,  ‘  a  ryghte  gode 
‘  goune/  is  also  characteristic  of  the  period,  when  rewards  were 
almost  always  given  in  the  form  of  apparel,  but  that  it  was 
scarlet  is  certainly  a  modern  interpolation,  since  that  was 
always  the  color  appropriated  to  nobility  alone.  The  townsmen 
ol' ‘  iiHM’rie  ( 'aiTisle  now  assemble,  witli  a  ‘  fulle  grete  route,* 
and  (*udt‘avor  to  enter  William’s  house,  while  Alice  gallantly 
'iei/.es  a  jioleaxe  to  defend  the  door,  and  he  bends  *  a  righte  gode 
^  bo  we,’  but  in  vain. 


‘  Set  fyre  on  the  house,  saitle  the  sherife, 

Syth  it  wyll  no  hotter  he, 

And  breiine  we  therin  \\  illiain,  he  saide, 
llys  wife  and  chyldren  thre. 

‘  They  fired  the  house  in  many  a  place, 

The  fyre  flew  up  on  live ; 

Al  as  !  then  cryed  fayre  Alice, 

I  se  we  here  shall  dye. 

‘  M  illiam  openyd  a  hacke  window, 

'J'hat  was  in  hys  chainher  hie, 

And  there  with  sheeies  he  did  let  dowiie 

I I  is  wife  and  children  three. 

‘  Have  vou  here  my  treasure,  savde  William, 

M  y  wyfe  and  my  chyhlrtm  thre : 

For  C^hristes  love  do  them  no  harme. 

Hut  wreke  you  all  on  me.’ — Percy’s  Heliques,  p.  41. 

He  now  rushes  out,  and  it  is  only  by  throwing  ‘  dores  and 
^  wyndowes’  upon  him  that  he  is  at  length  taken.  This  mode 
of  overcoming  a  prisoner  has  Ixmmi  considered  ridiculous;  but, 
so  tar  from  it  being  so,  it  is  to  us  a  strong  proof  of  thegmiuine- 
ness  of  tin*  balla<l.  Doors  and  window -shutters,  for  tln‘se  arc 
evidently  meant,  w(‘rc  during  the  middle  ages  fastt'iied  not  by 
bing(*s,  but  by  hoiiks  aiul  staples ;  they  could,  therefon*,  be 
swiftly  removed,  and  were?  certainly  from  their  weight  w(?ll 
•i<la|ited  to  this  j)ur|)ose.  *  A  pavre  of  new’(i  gallows’  is  now  all 
diat  remains  for  the  bold  outlaw  ;  but  the  little  town  sw  iindierd, 
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to  whom  William  had  often  pven  a  meal,  ^ives  notice  to  the 
two  brother  outlaws,  and  they  forthwith  determine  to  rescue 
him.  The  mode  which  they  adoj>t  is  also  (|uite  charact(‘ristic  ot 
the  days  of  our  IManta<:;enets.  The  sheritl  havin^;*  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  fast  closed  until  the  execution  is  over,  they  jJivteiul 
to  be  king’s  messengers,  bearing  letters  patent.  It  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  warders  of  a  town  to  open  immediately  to  the  hear¬ 
ers  i»f  such,  and  thus  the  broad  hanging  seal  a|)|)ears  suthcieiit 
proof  to  the  porter  that  the  messengers  are  the  bearers  of  a 
royal  mandate.  He  opens  the  gate,  they  rush  in,  knock  him 
down,  and  seize  the  keys.  Meanwhile  \V  illiam  ot  Cloudesley 


‘  Lay  ready  there  in  a  cart. 

Fast  hound  both  fote  and  hand  ; 

And  a  stronge  rope  about  hys  necke, 

All  ready  for  to  hange. 

‘  The  justice  called  to  hym  a  ladde, 

CMondeslees  clothes  bee  shold  have, 

T«»  take  the  measure  of  that  ycman, 

I'herafter  to  make  hys  grave. 

‘  I  have  sene  as  great  mervaile,  said  Cloudeslc, 
As  hetweyne  thys  and  pryme, 

He  that  maketh  a  grave  for  mee, 
llymselfe  may  lye  tlierin.’ — Ih.  p.  4.‘k 


This  philosophical  remark  is  (piite  in  keeping  with  the 
changeful  fortunes  of  the  outlaw,  and  his  many  escapes;  the 
n‘ader  w  ill  remark,  too,  how  generally  the  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  time*  w’e*re  a(lo|>t(‘d,  when  even  tlie  rude  ballad-maker  uses 
the  word  ‘  |)rime,’  the  name  of  the  earliest  daily  service  of  the 
church,  to  e\|>ress  early  on  the  follow  ing  morning. 

‘ 'riiou  sp(*ak(*st  proudly,  saith  the  justice;  1  will  thee  hang 
‘  w'vth  mv  hande;’  but  the  justice,  and  the  sheritf  too,  fall  hv 
the  woll  ainu'd  shafts  of  his  brethren,  and  William,  loosed  from 
his  bonds,  fights  manfullv,  and  at  leiiiith  escaiies  to  the  i:n‘en- 

,  ‘  '  t?  I  ' 

WO<  Ml. 

In  the  next  part  of  this  genuine  minstrel  ballad,  the  three 
outlaw  s,  seized  w  ith  a  sudden  tit  of  compunction,  determiiu*  tog<» 
to  London,  to  ask  pardon  ot  the  king,  riudr  bold  (‘iitrance  into 
the  |>alace,  and  the  simplicitv  with  which  they  state  their 
offences,  is  very  characteristic. 


'  And  whan  they  came  to  thokynges  courte, 
rnto  the  pallace  gate, 
t>f  no  man  wold  they  aske  no  leave, 

Mat  hohlly  went  in  therat. 

•  rhey  preced  prestly  into  the  hall, 

Of  no  man  had  they  dreade  ; 
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The  porter  came  after,  and  dyd  them  call. 

And  with  them  he^an  to  chyde. 

‘  'File  usher  sayd,  Yemen,  what  wold  ye  have? 

I  pray  yon  tell  to  me : 

Yon  myj^ht  thus  make  otlyoers  shent 
(iood  syrs,  of  whence  he  ye  ? 

Syr,  we  he  (»nt-lawes  of  the  forest 
Certayne  withonten  lease ; 

And  hether  we  he  come  to  the  kyiig. 

To  get  ns  a  charter  of  peace. 

‘  And  when  they  came  before  the  kyng. 

As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande. 

They  kneled  downe  without  lettyng, 

And  eche  held  np  his  hand. 

‘  They  sayed,  Lord,  we  heseche  the  here, 

That  ye  wyll  grannt  us  grace  ; 

For  we  have  slayne  your  fat  falow  dere 
In  many  a  sondry  place.’ — Ih.  p.  d  l. 

The  king,  on  learning  their  names,  not  only  refuses  their 
j)rayer,  hnt  threatens  to  hang  them.  In  the  true  feudal  spirit 
they  now  urge,  that  as  they  came  ‘  fr(‘ely  ’  to  the  king’s  |)r(‘senee, 
he  is  honnd  to  permit  them  ‘  fretdy  ’  to  (lej)art.  That  this  right 
was  generally  recognized  in  the  middle  ag(‘s,  we  have  enrions 
|)r()()fs  both  in  the  romances  and  in  history  ;  hnt  theses  outlaws 
Iiave,  it  ap|)ears,  made  themselves  so  ohnoxions  to  the  king  that 
he  refuses  their  |)lea,  and  they  are  only  saved  hy  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  (pieen. 

‘  That  were  great  ])itye,  then  sayd  the  (piene, 

If  any  grace  myght  he. 

‘  INIy  lorde,  whan  I  came  fyrst  into  this  lande 
To  lie  yonr  wedded  wyfe. 

The  fyrst  hoone  that  I  w’old  aske, 

Ve  wendd  grannt  it  me  helyfe  ; 

‘  And  I  asked  you  never  none  tyll  now’ ; 

'I  herefore,  good  lorde,  grannt  it  me. 

Xow  aske  it,  madam,  sayd  the  kynge. 

And  grannte»l  it  shal  he. 

‘  d'hen,  good  my  lord,  I  yon  heseche, 

'I  hese  vemen  irrannt  ve  me. 

Madame,  ye  myght  have  asked  a  Immuio, 

That  shnld  have  heen  worth  them  all  thre. 
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‘  Yi*  have  asked  towres,  and  towiies, 

Parkes  and  forestes  plenle. 

None  MH‘  pleasant  to  my  i>ay,  she  sayd  ; 
Nor  none  lefe  to  me. 

‘  Madame,  sith  it  is  yonr  desyre, 

Vonr  askyni:  orannted  shal  be  ; 

lint  1  had  lever  have  ‘jiven  ytni 
(iiK'd  market  tim  nes  thre. 

‘The  (jnene  was  a  jilad  w’oman, 

Ami  sayde,  Lord,  •rramercy  ; 

I  dare  undertake  for  them, 

'I’hat  true  men  shal  they  be.* — Ih.  p.  15. 


Ilow  elosciv  do  these  verses  resemble  the  jdeadiiios  of  Plii- 
li|)j>a  for  th(‘  hnruhers  ol  Calais,  and  tli(‘  answer  ot  I'dwanl. 

*  All,  iXentle  sir,  sinet*  I  Ir.ive  crossed  the  seas  with  threat  daiij^Tr 
‘  to  see  you,  I  hava*  never  asked  you  one  favor,  and  now  I  ear- 
‘  nestly  ask  as  a  ‘^ift,  for  tlu'.  sake  of  the  Son  of  tlie  blessed 
‘  Mary,  and  for  vonr  love  to  me,  that  you  will  he  merciful  to 
‘  tht‘st‘  six  nnm.*  d'lie  kim^  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in 
sileiua*,  and  then  said,  ‘Ah,  lady,  I  would  you  had  been  any- 
‘  wln*re  else  than  hen*;  you  have  so  entreated,  that  I  cannot 
‘  refuse* — I  tiive  them  to  you  to  do  wliat  you  please  with  them.’ 
W  t*  mi»xht  almost  believe  that  the  author  of  this  ballad  had 
heard  the  tab*  of  Philijipa’s  successful  mediation,  not  indeed 
from  b'rnissarl,  for  his  deliiihtful  chronicles  W(*re  composed  in 
courtly  l'rt‘nch,  but  from  S(»me  of  those  men-at-arms,  or  iLiallaiit 
arche  r  hands,  who  hael  witne*ssed  the  scene.  The  jiardon  is 
scarce*ly  orante'd  when  le'tte*rs  from  (airlisle  arrive,  detailing  the 
last  misdee'ds  of  the*  outlaws.  The  kiinj;  is  sore*lv  vexed,  hut,  in 
the*  true  sjiirit  of  chivalry,  he  doe‘s  not  attempt  to  violate  the 
promise*  so  incautiously  ‘xive'u.  lie  expresses  a  wish  to  see  them 
shoot,  and  the*  incide*nt  in  Ivanhe)ee)f‘  Le)ckesle*v  shoe)tin;X ‘d  the 
wille)w  waiul  is  cle>s(*ly  eaipie'd  from  this  old  ballad.  Clemdcshy 
e*mbedde*neMl  by  the*  kin*i’s  astemishment,  neiw  eiflers  te>  jilace  an 
apj»le*  e>u  his  se)u  s  he*ad,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  score  jiace'S, 
te>  e*le*ave*  it  in  twe>.  'I  he*  kim^  commands  him  to  do  it;  and  the 
ape»crvphal  feat  re'late'el  e)t  \\  illiam  Te*ll  is  performeel  hy  the 
be>lel  iMij^lish  e>utlaw,  \\  illiam  eif  Cloudeslev'. 


lb*  prayeel  the*  t)e*e»ple',  that  wer  there, 
1  hat  tlu*y  ‘  all  still  wadel  ’  stanel, 
for  he*  lliat  shoteth  for  such  a  wajjje'r 
l»ehe»ve‘th  a  steelfast  hanel. 


‘  Muehe  pe'ople  prayed  for  Clondesh*, 
I  hat  his  lyte  saveel  mv^ht  he. 
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And  whau  lie  made  liym  redy  tosh  etc, 

There  was  many  weepiiij;  ee. 

‘  ‘  Ihit  ’  (doudesle  elefte  the  a])])le  in  two, 

*  Ills  soiine  he  did  imt  nee.’ 

Over  (lods  forhode,  sayde  the  kiiiije, 

'I  hat  thou  shold  shote  at  me.’ — Ih.  p.  d(>. 

Tlie  hallad  eoucludos  witli  the  kin^  ajipoiiitinor  him  how- 
hearer  and  ehiet*  ranger  of  the  northern  forests,  ami  with  the 
eharaeteristic  jirayer  that — 

‘  All  that  with  the  hand  howe  shooteth, 

Of  heaven  may  never  misse.’ 

We  have  gone  over  this  admirahle  old  liallad  rather  at  lengHi^ 
heeause  it  ilhistrat(*s  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  n|)on  this 
speeies  of  composition.  As  pictures  of  tin*  manniMs  of  the  higher 
classes,  or  as  eorrohorations  of  history,  liallads  are  nttiudv 
\\orthK‘ss.  Ihit  as  pictures  oi’  life  among  tlie  j>(‘asantrv  or 
dwi'Ilers  in  the  upland  towns,  above  all,  as  illustrations  of  tin* 
feeling,  especially  the  political  feeling,  of  our  forefath(*rs  at  a 
very  (‘arlv  jieriod,  they  an*  most  valnahle.  None  hut  a  veo- 
iiianry  devotedly  attached  to  their  free  institutions  could  havt? 
eherislu'd  from  generation  to  gen(‘ration  such  liallads  as  this, 
and  those  so  similar  in  eharaet(*r,  w  Inch  t(*ll  of  the  prow(‘ss  and 
fr(‘(*  spirit  of  l^ohin  Hood,  ‘  who  eared  neither  for  king  or  haron.’ 
And  yet,  we  have  h(*en  told,  and  with  a  large  class  it  is  still  an 
article  of  orthodox  lielief,  that  onr  forefath(*rs,  until  the  jiarlia- 
mentary  struggle,  were  in  possession  of  scarcely  a  ))oliti(*al 
right ;  that  tin*  great  chart(*r  was  merely  int(*nded  to  S(*cnre  tin; 
rights  of  a  privil(‘ged  few,  and  that  tin*  mass  of  tin*  jieoph*  dur¬ 
ing  the  illustrious  sway  of* our  IMantagenets,  were*  men*  honds- 
nien.  The  s(*cond  work  on  onr  table,  ‘ 'I'ln^  Political  Songs  of 
‘  haigland,’  might  of  itself  aloin*  show'  the  groimdl(*ssin*ss  of 
these  ojiinions ;  fiir  in  it, — in  the  veiy  rinl(‘st  Ihiglish,  just  at 
the  period  of  its  latest  transition  from  tin;  Saxon, — \\v  find 
exulting  songs  on  tin*  defeat  of  the  king’s  fri(*nds,  hitter  satire 
and  fiere<‘  invectiv(*s  against  the  royal  favorites,  and  hold  asser- 
liniis  of  jiojmlar  rights,  such  as  we  doubt  hav(*  he(*n  scarc<*ly 
surjiassi'd  in  modern  jx'riods  of  our  history.  And  what  will  yet 
more  excite  surprise*  to  those^  who  have  oidy  liecoiin*  ac(piainU*d 
"ith  history  through  tin;  ordinary  nn‘dium  is,  that  the  ch‘rgy 
‘  le  d  the  way  as  Ixdd  n*f<)rmers,  and  the  refi*ctorv  of  tin*  monas¬ 
tery,  no  h'ss  than  the  baronial  hall,  rang  lr(;(jin'ntly  with  tin* 
outbursts  of  |)opular  fe<*ling.’ 

1  In*  old(‘st  political  song  hitherto  discovered,  is  that  com¬ 
posed  on  tin*  defeat  of  Kichard  of  Almaigin;  (as  he  was  called 
III  cunse(pu*in*e  of  his  having  been  crowned  lhnj)eror  of  ( ler- 
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many),  and  the  barons  of  the  king’s  party,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes.  It  is  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  but  we  give  three  verses  from 
tlie  more  correct  copy  in  the  ‘  Political  Songs.’ 

‘  Sittetli  nlle  stille  ant  lierkneth  to  me  : 

Tl»e  Kyn  of  Alemaigne,  hi  mi  leaiit^, 

Thritti  thousent  pound  askede  he 
For  te  make  the  pees  in  the  countre, 
ant  so  he  dude  more. 

Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard  (deceitful), 
trichen  shall  thou  never  more. 

‘  The  Kyng  of  Aleinaigne  wende  do  ful  wel, 

He  saisede  the  mulne  for  a  castel, 

With  hare  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel. 

He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel 
to  helpe  Wyiulesore. 

Richard,  etc. 

‘  He  the  luef,  he  the  loht,  sire  Edward, 
rhou  shalt  ride  s'poreles  o  thy  lyard 
A I  the  ryhte  way  to  Dovere  ward  ; 

Sludt  thou  never  more  hreke  f()re-ward, 
ant  that  reweth  sore  : 

Edward,  thou  dudest  ase  a  shreward, 

fi>rsoke  thyn  enies  lore  (uncle’s  teaching). 

Richard,  etc.’ — Political  Songs,  pp.  ()9,  7L 

l^dward,  afterwards  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  sworn 
to  maintain  the  Oxford  provisions,  but  he  subsequently  ^vith- 
drew ;  this  was  the  ‘forsaking  his  uncle’s  teaching,’  alluded  to 
above,  for  l)e  Montfort,  as  well  as  Richard,  was  his  uncle,  by 
marriage  with  Elinor  the  sister  of  King  Henry.  The  |)hrase 
‘  thou  shalt  ride  spurless,’  we  think  refers  not  merely  to  his 
hasty  flight,  but  to  his  perfidy.  He  had  broken  his  oath,  iind 
therefore  was  no  longer  worthy  to  wear  the  distinctive  badge  of 
the  knight,  the  gilt  spur.  Ibit  while  the  poiuilace  thus  exulted 
that  Richard  ‘  trichen  should  never  more;  the  learned  clerk 
indited  a  long  and  elaborate  Latin  poem  to  celebrate  this  tri¬ 
umph  of  popular  rights.  Ihis  poem  is  very  curious,  and  well 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by  the  inquirer  who  is  desirous  ot 
ascertaining  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  this  pt'riod.  Oii 
reading  many  passages  of  it  we  might  well,  as  Mr.  Sv’^right  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  suppose  ourselves  transported  to  the  days  of  Wicklitfe 
‘  or  Cromwidl.’  ’Hie  number  of  the  king’s  jiartv,  says  the 
writer,  far  excc'eded  that  of  the  barons;  ‘this  was  done  by 
‘  heaven,  lest  any  luie  should  boast  of  it ;  let  all  the  honor  l>e 
‘given  to  (’hrist,  in  whom  we  Indieve !  For  Christ  at  once 
‘  coiumands,  conquers,  and  reigns.  We  pray  (iod  that  the 
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<  minds  of  the  conquerors  may  not  attribute  their  success  to 
‘themselves,  aud  what  Paul  says,  be  observed  by  them.  ‘  He 
‘‘that  would  be  joyful,  let  him  be  joyful  in  (lod.*  May  the 
‘  |K)wer  of  the  Almighty  perfect  what  it  has  b(‘gun,  aud  restore 
‘  to  its  vigor  the  kingdom  of  the  KngHsh  people,  that  glory  may 
‘  Im‘  to  himself,  and  peace  to  his  elect,  until  they  be  in  that  land 
‘  whither  lie  shall  lead  them.’  Surely  men  who  in  first  exulta¬ 
tion  of  victory  could  write  thus,  could  not  have  been  the  band 
of  turbulent  nobles  and  lawless  commons  which  our  historians 
have  so  fn^quently  represented  them  to  be. 

Hut  the  victory  of  Lewes  was  soon  followed  by  the  defeat  at 
Evesham,  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  P2()5,  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  his  chief  adherents  laid  dow  n  their  lives  for  the  *  good  cause  ’ 
of  those  davs.  We  have  no  Knglish  ballad  on  this  subject  re- 
maininir,  although  doubtless  there  were  many ;  but  one  in 
Amilo-Noriuan,  in  this  volume,  has  every  ap|)earance  of  having 
been  writt(*n  on  the  first  news  of  this  disastrous  contest,  and 
the  w  riter  assures  his  hearers  that  it  was  *  all  in  tears’  that  he 
made  this  song  concerning  ‘  our  gentle  barons,’  for — 

‘  Now  is  slain  that  precious  flow  er  who  fought  so  valiantly, 

Karl  M(»ntfort,  whose  hard  death  the  land  w'ill  h»ng  weep  bitterly.' 

That  by  his  death  their  great  leader  won  the  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  w  ith  his  company  had  ‘  gone  up  in  joy  to  everlast- 
*  ing  life,’  consoles  the  writer;  and  we  learn  from  contemporary 
evidence,  that  not  only  was  l)e  Montfort  celebrat(*d  as  a  martyr, 
hut  actually  addressed  as  a  saint.  In  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cottv)n  Library  is  an  account  of  miracles  believed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him ;  and  w  hile  the  wandering  minstrel  sang  a 
lament  for  his  death,  the  clergy  who,  adopted  the  j)opular  feel¬ 
ing,  hailed  his  triumphant  entrance  into  heaven,  and  addressed 
him. 


‘  Salve,  Syinon  Montis  h»rtis, 

Totius  flos  inilitim, 

D liras  poenas,  passus  mortis 
Protector  gentis  Angliai.* 

And  the  spirit  of  this  ‘  protector  gentis  Anglia*,’  certainly  sur¬ 
vived  his  death  ;  and  in  the  pardons  wdiich  the  king  was  forced 
to  grant,  and  the  privileges  which  he  was  compell(*d  to  con¬ 
tinue, — more  especially  the  representation  of  the  commons, — 
prove  that  the  principles  of  the  Oxford  jirovisions  were  triiiin- 

l>hant,  and  that  the  barons  con(pier(*d,  although  defeated  and 
slain. 

The  rule  of  Edward  was  stern;  still  he  was  a  wise,  and,  what 
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was  of  almost  eoual  importance  to  a  warlike  age,  he  was  a  most 
valiant  king,  llis  wis<lom  prevented  him  from  making  violent 
inroads  on  the  poj)ular  liberties,  although  that  he  was  (juite 
willing  to  do  so,  his  contest  w'ith  the  earls  ot  Norfolk  and  Here¬ 
ford  suHiciently  proves,  aiul  his  numerous  victories  over  the 
Scots  seem  to  have  rendered  him  almost  popular.  The  political 
songs  of  his  reign  are  rather  numerous;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  w  Idle  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  nobles,  of  tlie  servants 
of  the  king  s  household,  and  of  the  dignitied  clergy,  are  bitterly 
noticed,  scarcely  a  word  derogatory  to  the  king  is  to  be  found. 
The  most  violent  of  them  is  a  song,  written  w  e  should  think  bv 
a  churchman,  as  it  is  in  French  and  Latin,  on  the  king’s  ex|)e- 
dition  to  Flanders,  on  which  occasion  a  fifteenth  was  demanded 
from  every  householder,  and  there  w  as  a  general  seizure  of  wool 
to  defray  the  expenses.  ‘  It  is  not  pleasant,’  says  the  writer, 

‘  thus  to  jvay  the  fifteenth  to  the- last  penny.’  ‘  It  is  not  sound 
^  law  that  gives  my  wool  to  the  king,’  and  w  hat  is  worse,  after 
all,  ‘  some  say  neither  the  king  or  the  queen  have  it,  but  only 
‘  the  collectors — they  ought  to  tax  *the  great,  and  spare  the 
‘  people.’  The  leading  grievances  of  so  many  generations,  j)ur- 
vevors  and  their  tallies,  is  prominently  brought  forw  ard.  ‘  If 
‘  tbe  king  would  take  mv  advice,’  he  says,  ‘  he  would  take  hh 
‘  vessels  of  silver  and  malvC  money  of  them  ;  it  would  be  better 
‘  to  eat  out  of  wood,  and  pay  with  silver,  than  serve  the  body 
‘  with  silver  and  pay  with  wood.’ 

‘  Mien  vaUlreit  de  fust  manger,  ])ro  victu  nummos  dare, 

Que  d’argent  le  cors  servir,  et  lignum  pucare.* 

In  the  follow  ing  song  in  English,  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Flemish  burghers,  we  perceive  how  popular  feeling  went  along 
w  ith  them  ;  and  in  that  on  the  times,  the  troubles  endured  by 
the  noor  from  vexatious  litigation,  and  the  advantages  obtained 
by  tlie  rich,  through  the  same  means,  are  naively  set  forth  by 
the  fable  of  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  ass.  Still,  ojijiressed  by 
taxes  as  the  lower  orders  felt  themselves,  we  yet  find  that  the 
death  ot  Edward  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  national  calamity : 
it  is  true  that  the  character  of  his  successor  was  such  as  to 
excite  \yell  grounded  fears.  There  are  two  laments  on  Kin^ 
l!.dw  ard  s  death,  the  English  one  manifestly  u  translation  of  the 
Anglo-Norman.  W  e  will  give  a  verse  both  of  the  original  and 
of  the  tnmslation,  as  curious  specimens  of  the  tw’o  vernacular 
languages.  Edward  had  vowed  to  revisit  the  Holy  Land,  hence 
the  allusion  in  the  text. 

‘Jerusalem,  tu  as  perdu 

La  flour  de  ta  chivalerie, 
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Rey  Edward  le  viel  clianu, 

Qe  taut  ania  ta  stM'gnurie. 

Ore  ost-il  niort  ;  iie  sai  mie 
Touii  Imner  qi  le  lueintindra  : 

Sail  duz  quor  par  grant  druerie 
Outre  la  mere  voUvS  mandera.* — lb.  p.  ‘i42. 

*  Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-Iore 
The  flimr  of  al  chivalerie  ; 

Now  Kyiig  Edward  livetli  na  more  : 

Alas  !  that  he  yet  shiilde  deye  ! 

He  wolde  ha  rered  up  fid  heye 
Oure  haiiers,  that  hueth  hroht  to  grounde  ; 

Wv\  longe  we  mowe  cle])e  and  crie 
Er  we  a  such  ky ug  han  y-founde  !’ — Ih.  p.  2411. 

The  liinient  concludes  with  i\  prayer  that  l^lward  of  Caernar¬ 
von  may  he  ecpial  to  his  father  in  wisdom  and  power,  that  he 
may  do  right  to  poor  men,  and  govern  the  realm  well.  An 
unanswer(‘d  prayer,  as  England  soon  found. 

One  of  the  first*  songs  com^)osed  during  this  disastrous  nagn 
is  on  the  king's  breaking  Ins  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta. 
It  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  Anglo-Norman  and  English. 

‘  Xostre  prince  de  Engletere, 

Par  le  consail  de  sa  gent, 

At  Westminster  after  the  feire 
Made  a  gret  parlement. 

La  chartre  fet  de  eyre, 

Jeo  I’enteink  et  hieii  le  crey, 

It  was  holde  to  neih  the  fire, 

And  is  molten  al  awey.’ — Ih.  p.  2o3. 


That  the  charter  was  made  of  wax,  is  not  to  he  understood  hy 
any  allusion  to  the  seal,  hut  to  the  custom  then,  and  still  later 
in  practice,  of  covering  a  hoard  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax,  and 
then  writing  on  it  with  an  iron  pen.  This  was  generally  done 
in  the  monastic  schools  in  teaching  hoys  to  write  ;  the  meaning 
of  this  passage,  therefore,  seems  rather  to  be,  that  the  king,  like 
a  school  hoy,  was  set  to  copy  out  the  charter,  but  determined 
not  to  maintain  its  provisions ;  no  sooner  had  he  finished  it 
than  he  held  it  to  the  fire,  and  thus  the  letters  were  obliterated. 
The  mixture  of  French  and  English  here,  seems  not  to  have 
been  uncommon  at  this  time.  There  is  another  song  which 
giv(‘s  successive  half  lines  of  French,  Latin,  and  l^nglish ;  and 
tlicre  are  others,  in  the  third  work  on  our  table,  ‘  Relicpiia;  An- 
‘  tiquit^’  in  which  Latin  and  English  are  intermixed  with  really 
a  graceful  effect.  The  following  two  stanzas  from  an  address 
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to  the  Virpn  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  re- 
markably  sweet  and  flowing. 

‘  Of  eiie  that  is  so  fayr  and  bright, 

vrlitt  mar  is  stellay 
Brighter  than  the  day  is  light. 

parens  et  paella, 

Ic  crie  to  the,  thou  se  to  me, 

Levedy,  preye  thi  sone  tor  me, 

(am  pitty 

That  ic  mote  come  to  the, 

Maria, 

*  Levedi,  Hour  of  alle  thing, 

rosa  sine  spinuy 
Thu  here  Jhesn  hevene  king, 

gralia  divina  , 

Of  alle  thu  herst  the  pris, 

Levedi,  (juene  of  parays 

electa, 

^layden  milde,  moder  cs 

effect  a' 

— ReliqnifV  AntupKey  p.  89. 

The  song  on  the  king's  breaking  the  charter,  goes  on,  after 
the  few  lines  at  tlie  beginning,  in  what  was  then  good  plain 
English,  to  tell  how  four  wise  old  men  met  together  to  discourse 
about  the  troubles  of  England. 

*  The  ferste  seide,  *  I  unnderstonde 
Ne  may  no  king  wel  hen  in  londe, 

Under  (iod  Almihte, 

But  lie  cunne  himself  rede, 

Hon  he  shal  in  londe  lede 
Everi  man  wid  rigte. 

For  might  is  riht, 

Liht  is  night. 

And  tiht  is  fliht. 

For  miht  is  riht,  the  loud  is  laweles ; 

For  niht  is  liht,  the  loud  is  loreles  ; 

For  fiht  is  Hiht,  the  loud  is  nameles.* 

‘  That  other  seide  a  word  fnl  god, 

‘  ^^'h(»so  roweth  agein  the  tlod. 

Off  sorwe  he  shal  drinke  ; 

.Mso  hit  fareth  hi  the  unsele, 

A  man  shal  have  litel  hele 

Their  agein  to  swinke  (labor). 

Xu  one  is  two, 

Another  is  wo, 

.And  frende  is  fo. 
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*  For  one  is  two,  that  lond  is  streintheles  ; 

For  well  is  wo,  the  lond  is  reutheles  ; 

For  frond  is  fo,  the  lond  is  lovoles/ 

— Political  Songs,  p.  254,  255. 

The  plirase  ^  whoso  rowetli  against  the  Hood,’  seems  to  refer 
to  the  pertinacious  perversity  of  the  kin^,  in  adherinj:^  to  Gave- 
ston  in  despite  of  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  the  line  ‘  for  one 
‘  is  two,  the  land  is  stren^thless,’  seems  also  to  refer  to  the  same 
cause,  for  we  find,  in  a  contemporaneous  chronicle,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  there  were  two  kings  instead  of  one ;  w  hile  *  for 
*  friend  is  foe,  the  land  is  loveless,’  may  he  an  allusion  to  the 
tpiarrel  of  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  from  friend  had  be¬ 
come  tlic  king’s  foe,  on  account  of  the  protection  which  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  affording  to  his  worthless  favorite. 

The  conclusion  of  this  curious  poem  breathes  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation  which  is  very  pleasing,  and  we  think  that  political 
writers  even  in  the  present  day  might  take  a  lesson  from  this 
homely  versifier. 

‘  Riche  and  pore,  bond  and  fre. 

That  love  is  g(H)d,  ye  may  se  ; 

Love  clepeth  ech  man  brother ; 

For  it  that  he  to  blame  be, 

Forgif  hit  him  par  char  it  c ; 

A1  theih  he  do  other. 

•  Love  we  God,  and  he  us  alle. 

That  was  lM»rn  in  an  oxe  stalle. 

And  for  us  don  on  rmle  (cross). 

His  swete  herte-blod  he  let 
For  us,  and  us  faire  het  (bade) 

That  we  sholde  Ik»  gode. 


*  He  we  nil  gode  and  stedefast. 

So  that  we  miiwen  at  the  last 
Haven  heven  blisse. 

To  God  Almihti  I  preie  (pray) 

Let  us  never  in  sinne  deie  (die). 

That  joye  for  to  misse.' — Ib.  pp.  250,  257. 

That  Gaveston  had  rendered  himself  for  years  before  his 
death  most  obnoxious  to  the  people  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  conteniporaiy  historians,  but  we  scarcely  expected 
to  find  so  fierce  a  spirit  manifesteil  against  him,  and  ny  the 
clergy  too,  as  both  the  Latin  poems  on  his  execution  breathe. 
They  are  parodies  on  tw’O  of  the  finest  hymns  of  the  Latin 
church, — the  ‘  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt’  and  the  ‘  Range  Lingua,’ 
Hnd  they  celebrate,  in  the  most  exulting  strains,  the  death  of  him 
'OL.  IX.  o 
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'  who  had  reigiied  far  too  long*— ^  who  had  so  long  vexed  En-  * 

‘  gland.’  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  are  not  aware 
of  Gaveston’s  having  evinced  any  hostility  to  the  church  or  to 
her  ministers.  The  joy  felt  by  the  clergy  at  his  death  can, 
therefore,  only  be  attributed  to  their  hatred  of  foreigners,  and 
their  advocacy  of  free  principles. 

There  were  doubtless,  numerous  English  songs  written  on 
the  same  occasion,  and  breathing  the  same  spirit ;  but  none  of 
these  have  been  discovered ;  and  for  exemplifications  of  the 
popular  feeling  not  only  on  the  death  of  Gaveston,  but  on  the 
cruel  execution  of  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  we  must  turn  to 
the  compositions  of  churchmen.  The  death  of  tliis  great  friend 
of  the  commons  was  viewed  as  a  martyrdom ;  the  mound  on 
which  he  was  beheaded  became  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  mul¬ 
titudes,  and  St.  Paul’s,  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  as  we  learn 
from  a  precept  in  the  Foxlera,  was  thronged  by  thousands  who 
assertexl  that  ‘a  certain  picture’  of  him  wrought  miracles. 
Again  was  the  honor  of  canonization  performed,  not  by  the 
Pope  in  conclave,  but  by  the  superstitious  gratitude  of  a  mar¬ 
velling  and  wann-hearted  age ;  and  again  was  the  fine  Goixl- 
Friday  hymn  adapted  to  the  celebration  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  I 

‘  Pange  lingua  gloriosi,  comitis  martyrium, 

Sanguinisque  pretiosi  Tliomse  floris  militum 

Cienninisque  generosi  laudis,  lucis  comituni.' 

With  this  celebration  of  the  martyr  of  freedom  the  present  volume 
of  the  *  Political  Songs  of  England  ’  ends ;  we  are  promised  a 
second,  which  w  ill  include  our  political  songs  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  publica¬ 
tion  with  much  interest. 

The  third  work  on  our  table,  ‘  Reliquiae  Antiquae,’  has  not 
hitherto  afforded  much  illustration  of  the  political  condition  of 
our  forefathers ;  but  on  their  social  and  religious  condition  it 
has  throw  n  some  additional  light.  The  first  point  that  struck 
us  was  the  numerous  translations,  eight  or  nine  at  least,  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  commandments,  the  creed,  and  other  parts 
of  the  regular  service,  which,  while  they  are  most  valuable  for 
tracing  the  gradual  progress  of  the  English  language,  are  more 
valuable  still  as  proofs  that  the  people  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century  w’cre  by  no  means  so  utterly  destitute  of  com¬ 
mon  reli^ous  knowledge  as  the  writers  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  translations, 
inde^,  afibrd  strong  corroborations  of  our  opinion,  that  the 
service  in  the  parisdi  churches,  but  especially  in  the  frioTS 
churches,  was  performed  in  English ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
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of  many  of  the  Latin  hymns  being  also  translated  into  English 
verse,  of  which  there  are  specimens  by  a  Franciscan,  we  nave 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  singing  them. 
One  of  the  most  curious  poems  in  these  numbers  is  the  ‘  Pro- 
<  verbs  of  Hendyng,’  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  in  verse, 
each  ending  with  a  popular  proverb.  Many  of  these  are  still  in 
use.  ^  Good  beginning  makes  good  ending  \  ‘  A  fool’s  bolt  is 
‘  soon  shot,’  ‘  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,’  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  popular  instruction  afforded 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  will  give 
two  verses  in  modernized  spelling,  as  the  original  is  almost  un¬ 
readable. 

*  If  thou  havest  bread  and  ale, 

Ne  put  them  not  all  in  thy  male  (chest), 

But  deal  some  part  about. 

Be  thou  free  of  thy  meals. 

And  whosoe'er  his  meat  he  deals, 

Thou  shalt  not  go  without. 

‘  Better  is  apple  given  than  eaten.’ 

Quoth  Hendyng.  *  *  * 

'  If  thou  art  rich,  and  w'ell  ytold. 

Nor  be  thou  not  of  it  too  Iwld, 

Ne  wax  thee  not  too  wild  (joyous) — 

O  bear  thee  fairly  in  all  thing 

And  thou  shalt  have  blessing. 

And  be  thou  meek  and  mild. 

*  When  the  cup  is  fullest,  then  bear  it  steadiest,* 

Quoth  Hendyng.’ 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  we  proposed,  or  we  should  have 
proceeded  to  give  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  general 
opinions,  the  superstitions,  and  the  modes  of  instruction  in  use 
among  our  forefathers.  We  may,  however,  probably  again 
return  to  this  subject  in  our  review  of  the  subsequent  numbers 
of  this  third  and  very  interesting  collection,  sufficient  has, 
however,  we  trust,  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  works 
like  these,  especially  as  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  during  the  middle  ages. 
A  far  different  aspect  do  the  contests  under  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  those  under  Earl  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  in  the  following,  assume  when  contemplated  in  the 
liglit  of  contemporary  documents,  and  illustrated  by  the  popular 
songs,  and  hymns  actually  sung  by  those  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
to  that  in  the  pages  of  the  soi  disant  philosophical  histonan, 
who  having  first  formed  his  theory,  seeks  to  bend  historical 
evidence  to  it.  The  liberties  of  England,  and  her  high  national 
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character,  have  been  of  no  hasW  growth ;  and  while  far  be  it 
from  us  to  found  our  right  to  a  free  government  upon  the  mere 
circumstance  of  antiquity,  still,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Ilullam, 
‘  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  intertwines  the  consciousness  of 
*  hereditary  freedom  with  the  memory  of  our  ancestors ;  ami  no 
‘  trifling  argument  against  those  who  seem  indiflerent  in  its 
‘  cause,  that  the  character  of  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous 
‘  among  nations,  has  not  depended  upon  the  accidents  of  race  or 
‘  climate,  but  been  gradually  wrought  by  the  })lastic  influence 
‘  of  civil  rights,  transmitted  as  a  prescriptive  inheritance  throuirh 
‘  a  long  course  of  generations.’ 


Art.  IV.  lluhean  lA'ctuns  for  the  Year  1839.  Mans  IiesjmsihUit^ 
in  Reference  to  his  Religious  Relief  K,rplained  ami  Applied,  fly 
the  Hev.  Tiikyuk  T.  Smith,  M.  A.,  of  Queen’s  Collop;o,  Cambridge, 
luul  an  Assistant  Preacher  at  the  Temple  Church.  Fellowcs.  Lon¬ 
don.  1840. 


VV^E  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  a  ])revious  occasion 
to  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Theyre  Smith,  and 
were  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  recognize  in  the  church 
the  existence  of  talents  of  so  high  an  order,  and  emj)loy(‘(l  with 
so  fine  a  discrimination.  Since  our  notice  of  those  sermons,  it 
seems  that  the  same  gentleman  has  been  a])pointe(l  llulseau 
lecturer  at  the  universitv  of  Cambridge,  and  the  present  volume 
is  the  fruit  of  that  appointment.  We  remark  in  these  lectures 
the  same  (pialities  of  mind  that  previously  drew  our  attention 
to  this  writer;  the  same  caution  and  metaphysical  acumen 
when  his  argument  is  to  be  prejiared  and  adjusted ;  the  same 
vigor  of  language  when  the  conclusion  is  to  be  enforced,  and 
the  blow  is  to  be  struck.  The  style  is  indeed  rather  more  dittuse 
than  in  the  preceding  volume,  and  the  page  is  less  liberally 
adorned  with  those  passages  of  bold  oratory,  and  those  manly 
and  spirited  metaphors,  which  occasionally  startle  us  in  the 
compositions  of  this  author.  But  his  present  subject  is  little 
favorable  to  these  displays ;  and  eight  lectures  upon  one  topic, 
and  written  for  an  express  occasion,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
exhibit  the  same  com|)ression  of  matter,  the  same  terseness  of 
style,  and,  above  all,  the  same  wealth  of  hoarded  elocjuence,  as 
a  volume  which  was  probably  the  compilation  of  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  previous  vears. 

In  the  selection  of  his  tojiic,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Theyre 
Smith  has  be<*n  fortunate.  It  is  one  on  which  much  loose  rea¬ 
soning  is  often  heard  in  conversation,  and  even  read  in  books; 
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it  is  one  of  a  momentous  nature,  needing  eluckiation,  and  most 
intiinutelv  connected  with  the  great  inquiry  into  the  evidences 
of  ('hristianity, — the  prominent  subject,  we  believe,  which  is 
prescrihed  to  tlie  Hulsean  lecturer.  Man’s  responsibility  for 
his  religious  belief  is  oflen  rashly  questioned,  often  heedlessly 
fop’ottcn,  and  sometimes  insisted  on  without  due  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Tlie  tenij)er  also  which  should  be  brought  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  our  ri'ligion,  is  not  always  described  with  sutUcient 
accuracy  by  the  zealous  minister  of  the  gospel.  To  adopt  the 
language  of  a  well-known  saying  of  Coleridge,  we  wish  no  man 
to  love  his  Bible  more  than  he  loves  truth ;  but  we  would  have 
him  love  truth  more  than  himself,  love  it  first  of  all,  and  that 
jxMpetuallv.  We  nupiire  from  the  student  of  the  Scriptures  a 
thirst  for  divine  knowledge,  equivalent  to  that  desire  for  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  without  which  the  piq)il  of  the  mathematician 
or  tlie  naturalist  would  be  looked  on  as  a  hopeless  and  unwor- 
thv  candidate  for  instruction  ;  and  we  add,  that  while  j)rofane 
science  may  often  be  neglected  without  blame,  there  hangs 
uj)on  every  man  whose  mind  has  been  once  awakened  to  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  subject,  a  grave  responsibility  to  prosecute  his  reli¬ 
gious  inquiry.  Here  there  can  be  no  blameless  indifference;  no 
contentment  in  a  state  of  ignorance  can  be  here  permitted ;  no 
half-suspected  error  on  this  subject  can  be  suffered  to  lie  undis¬ 
turbed  upon  the  mind  ;  nor  is  it  more  a  matter  of  choice  whe¬ 
ther  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained,  than  whether,  when  obtained, 
it  is  to  guide  and  control  our  conduct.  Should  the  mind  have 
tampered  w  ith  itself  in  this  inquiry,  guilt  of  the  deepest  dye  has 
been  contracted. 

To  bring  out  this  momentous  truth  with  distinctness,  to 
fence  it  against  hostile  attacks,  and  vague  denials,  to  contend 
for  it  with  the  metaphysician,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  the  negli¬ 
gent,  is  the  task  w  hich  the  author  of  these  lectures  lias  uf- 
Slimed,  and  which,  for  all  practical  ])urposes,  he  has  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  We  say  for  all  practical  purposes,  because, 
with  all  our  r(*spect  for  the  ability  he  has  disjilayed,  we  cannot 
conqiliinent  the  lecturer  upon  having  placed  the  subject,  regard¬ 
ing  It  as  one  merely  of  speculative  philosophy,  in  a  point  of 
view'  altogether  satisfactory.  He  has  shown  with  great  dis¬ 
tinctness  that  our  responsibility  to  God  for  matters  of  opinion, 
IS  to  be  jilaced  on  the  very  same  footing  with  our  responsibility 
for  matters  of  conduct;  and  thus  far  he  has  done  eminent  service 
to  bis  cause,  and  silenced  that  multitude  of  superficial  observa¬ 
tions  we  are  accustomed  to  liear  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  has 
not,  to  our  mind,  displayed  equal  discrimination  when  he  has 
to  deal  w  ith  the  feeling  of  responsibility  itself,  w  hether  applica¬ 
ble  to  opinion  or  to  conduct.  He  has  not  stopped  where  he 
He  has  called  up  difficulties  which  he  has  not  solved. 
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He  has  placed  our  responsibility,  both  in  thought  and  action, 
on  the  same  basis ;  and  this,  for  the  Christian  reasoner,  is  of 
great  practical  service  ;  but,  following  out  his  own  speculative 
course,  he  has  not  shown  a  secure  basis  for  our  responsibility  in 
either. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  those  divines  who  cling  with  great  te¬ 
nacity  to  what  is  termed  natural  religion.  With  him,  it  would 
appear  that  revelation  is  more  generally  viewed  as  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  confirmation  of  that  knowledge  the  reason  is  able  of 
itself  to  acquire,  than  as  containing  an  entire  scheme  of  its  own, 
and  supported  by  its  own  peculiar  evidences.  For  ourselves 
we  are  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  and  the  toil  of 
building  up,  with  painful  care,  a  very  imperfect  structure,  on  a 
very  dark  foundation.  Should  others,  upon  this  ground  of  hu¬ 
man  reason,  be  more  skilful  architects,  be  able  to  build  more 
amply,  and  with  more  stability,  than  ourselves,  we  have,  of 
course,  nothing  but  our  congratulations  to  offer.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  scruple  or  timidity  in  holding  uj)  to 
broad  day-light  any  deficiencies  we  may  detect  in  their  several 
superstructures.  We  deem  it,  indeed,  our  duty  to  do  this,  in 
order  to  show,  that  the  weakness  which  these  may  betray  is 
not  the  weakness  of  Christianity  ;  for  it  not  iinfrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  sceptical  reasoner  imagines  that  he  has  impugned 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  when  he  has  only  been  wrestling  with 
the  conclusions  of  some  philosopher  as  speculative  as  himself. 
If,  therefore,  we  discover  discrepancies  in  Mr.  Smith’s  state¬ 
ment,  when  dealing  with  the  abstract  idea  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  in  the  speculations  of  any  other  divine,  when  delighting 
to  ride  on  the  high  a  priori  road,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  to 
expose  them,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our  ability  to  do  so. 

But  before  w  e  hint  at  difficulties  or  objections,  let  us  quote  a 
passage  in  which  the  broad  grounds  whereon  a  responsibility  in 
matters  of  religious  opinion  rests,  are  vei*y  clearly  stated. 

*  That  a  mau  may  Ik?  morally  guilty,  and  obnoxious  to  punishment 
from  (fod,  on  account  of  his  opinions,  is  a  proposition  which  admits  of 
as  rational  an  explanation,  or  rather,  is  grounded  on  the  same  pre¬ 
sumption,  as  the  prevailing  conclusion,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  af  God  on  account  of  his  actions  :  there  is  precisely  the  same 
reamui  for  asserting  that  he  is  amenable  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that 
of  his  fellow’-creatures,  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Our  deeds  are 
pronounced  to  be  evil,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  presumed  to  Ik?  com¬ 
mitted  through  an  excess  or  perversion  of  the  passions,  or  the  predo- 
mintuice  of  a  corrupt  inclination  over  the  sense  of  duty  w’hether  to 
Gwl  or  man.  In  like  manner  certain  opinions  are  held  to  be  morally 
evil,  and  grounds  of  divine  displeasure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  presumed 
to  be  embraced  through  the  defect  of  a  right  dis])osition,  the  bias  of 
tome  vicious  pro|H*nsity,  or  under  the  habitual  influence  of  ill-ordered 
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passions.  In  <^ither  instance  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  directed  against 
the  prevailing  desire,  the  ruling  affection,  of  the  mind.  Unless,  then, 
it  can  be  shown  Unit  the  affections  in  general  are  inert  in  the  process 
of  belief,  or  the  formation  of  opinions — inert  so  far  as  they  can  be 
characterised  as  morally  good  or  evil — it  must  follow,  that  we  may  be 
us  reasonably  obnoxious  to  blame  and  punishment  in  the  determi¬ 
nations  of  our  judgment,  as  in  the  dis|)osal  of  our  conduct.  It  is  not, 
we  are  aware,  the  opinion  itself  which  is  sinful,  for  the  same  conclusion 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  embraced  under  the  influence  of  widely 
different  feelings  and  dispositions — may  be  arrived  at  in  an  upright 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  or  reached  by  a  perverted  use  of  our 
reason,  or  the  strength  of  unsubordinated  passions.  But  neither  is  it 
the  outward  physical  act  which  is  morally  evil.  The  destruction  of 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  does  not  constitute  the  guilt  of  murder ; 
for  this  may  be  done  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  the  fury  of  a 
maniac,  as  well  as  by  the  stroke  of  the  assassin.  Indeed  the  actions 
of  an  individual,  in  a  moral  acceptance,  are  properly  significaiit  of 
those  desires  which  are  conceived  to  prompt  him  in  performing  them. 
In  like  manner  his  opinions,  morally  estimated,  denote  those  inclina¬ 
tions  \vhich  are  supposed  to  operate  on  the  understanding  in  the  course 
of  his  adopting  them — those  predispositions  which  affect  the  mind  in 
its  capacity  for  knowledge,  or  susceptibility  of  conviction ;  in  its  search 
and  use  of  that  evidence  by  which  facts  are  ascertained,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  established.* — p.  7- 

‘  But  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  rule  but  his  own  opinions  can  a  man 
shape  his  conduct  as  a  rational  being,  or  a  moral  agent  }  Clearly,  by 
no  other.  But  this,  so  far  from  disproving  or  extenuating  our  ac- 
countiibleoess  in  the  formation  of  opinions,  in  the  highest  degree  con¬ 
firms  and  enhances  it,  and  lays  open  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us, — the  imperious  necessity  of  including  it  in  our  view  of  human 
probation,  if  we  would  promote,  in  ourselves  and  others,  the  power  of 
well-doing,  and  stay  the  progress  of  evil.  For  suppose  an  individual 
to  have  succumbed  to  the  strength  of  his  passions,  in  the  perversion  of 
his  judgment,  he  is  so  far  disabled  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  :  he 
is  in  a  condition  which  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  that  of  a  person 
who  has  deprived  himself  of  the  proper  use  of  his  reason  by  intoxica¬ 
tion.  Now  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  a  man  is  not  equally  an¬ 
swerable  for  his  doings  when  inebriated  as  when  sober,  when  his  in¬ 
tellect  is  suspended  or  impaired,  as  when  he  is  capable  of  a  moral  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  conduct ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  manifest 
that  he  has  contracted  no  little  guilt  by  so  immoderate  an  indulgence 
of  his  appetite,  as  to  have  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  defenceless  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  onset  of  his  passions  ;  of  increased  liability  or  aggravated 
proneness,  to  break  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  So  it  may  be  granted 
that  the  erroneous  opinions  of  an  individual  infer  a  diminution  of  the 
guilt  of  his  offences,  if  committed  at  their  dictation,  or  under  their 
sanction  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  we  may  detect  a  most  depraved  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  passions  in  his  embracing  and  adhering  to  those  opi¬ 
nions.’— p.  12. 
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Nothing  could  be  better  argued  or  more  clearly  stated  than 
this.  The  lecturer  next  proceeds  to  defend  the  scriptural  hm- 
guage  in  its  in  junction  to  believe,  A  religion,  it  must  he  re- 
membere<i,  can  have  no  benign  or  saying  efficacy  but  by  Wintr 
received  into  the  mind, — by  being,  in  short,  l>elievtHl.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  an  individual  may  examine  its  evidences  with 
candour,  and  yet  refuse  assent  to  its  divine  origin,  and  if  it  is 
granted  that  tlhe  case  of  such  an  individual  is  one  tint  of  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  religion,  and  that  his  future  destiny 
must  depend,  as  w'e  are  accustomed  to  express  it,  on  the  unco- 
venantcu  mercies  of  God, — it  is  plain  that  liberality  ol  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  It  were  absurd, 
and  an  unintelligible  proposition,  to  say  that  such  an  individual 
can  partake  of  the  blessings  of  a  laith  he  rejects.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  belief,  therefore,  with  the  promised  benefits  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  one  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things  ;  and  the 
lecturer  thus  justifies  the  style  of  injunction  and  command^  in 
which  the  Scriptures  make  this  requisition  of  belief, 

*  It  is  often  aHirnied,  and  we  allow  with  some  degree  of  jdausibility,. 
that  a  commandment  to  believe  the  gospel — to  believe  a  religion  U)  Ik* 
true,  is  incongruous  and  irrational:  that  the  weight  and  iiiHuence  of 
authority,  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  reward,  must  ope¬ 
rate  us  a  constraint  u|)on  the  judgment,  and  be  incompatible  with  the 
])nrKuit  of  truth  and  the  process  of  conviction  :  that  an  intelligent  Ih*- 
lief  is  essentially  spontiuieons,  the  result  of  free  imjuiry  and  indejM*iul- 
ent  reflection.  The  assertion,  iKm-ever,  is  well  founded  only  on  tins 
snpiMKsition — that  by  freedom  of  inquiry,  or  independence  of  thought, 
is  meant  an  exemption  from  all  moral  obligation  in  dealing  with  the 
criteria  of  truth,  or  the  grounds  of  a  rational  conviction.  Otherwisi* 
the  commandment  in  the  Bible  to  believe  may  be  as  little  open  to  an 
imputation  of  irrationality  as  any  one  of  its  practical  precepts.  The 
Scripture,,  for  example,  enj»)ins  the  communication  of  our  substance  to 
the  netuly :  but  in  what  manner  do  we  understand  the  injunction  ? 
Do  we  infer  its  meaning  to  be  that  God  approves  the  external  act  of 
almsgiving  ?  C\‘rtainly  not.  if  we  receive  its  own  explanation  of  the 
prtH'cpt ;  for  it  expressly  declares  that  though  a  man  ‘  hestow  all  his 
gtMMls  to  feed  the  poor,*  yet  if  he  hav'e  not  charity  it  profiteth  him  no¬ 
thing  ?  Its  meaning  then  is,  that  God  enjoins  us  to  cultivate  that 
love  <»f  our  fellow-creatures  which  cannot  but  dispose  us  to  relieve  the 
indigent ;  whatever  spurious  or  defective  motives  may  also  prompt  the 
In^stowment  of  alms,  and  usurp  the  honor  of  benevolence.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  sense,  or  with  a  like  implication,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  commandment  of  the  gospel  to  receive  as  true  the  doctrines 
which  it  pur|H>rts  to  unfold — equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in 
this  ctmimandment,  the  gospel  demands  an  activ'e,  supreme  regard  to 
the  will  of  (kkI  ;  implying,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  under  ade- 
quate  circumstances,  or  with  suflicient  opjM»rtunities  of  knowledge,  the 
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m\»valo»cy  of  such  a  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men,  will  result  in  u 
cuuvictioii  of  its  truth.  ““P*  11^* 

This  is,  to  our  apprehension,  a  hi^h  order  of  thinking,  and 
the  laiiiiuagc  of  Scripture  is  here  placed  in  its  true  point  of 
view.  Responsibility  for  opinion  we  have  seen,  by  the  (juota- 
tions  already  made,  is  here  based  on  the  same  foundation  as 
responsibility  for  actions,  and  the  peremptory  requisition  of 
belief,  which  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Scriptures, 
has  here  received  its  proper  comment.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on 
the  main  and  more  apjilicable  portions  of  tliese  lectures  that 
we  have  any  strictures  to  make ;  it  is  when  the  author  enters 
the  field  of  pure  metaphysics,  or  adopts  an  a  priori  mode  of  rea- 
soninc:,  that  we  find  him  occasionally  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
torv.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  ])reface.  He  is  claim¬ 
ing;  if  we  apprehend  his  meaning  rightly,  for  this  responsibility 
to  examine  Christianity,  an  existence  apart  from,  and  prior  to, 
any  knowledge  of  Chnstianity  itself. 

‘  ('hristianity  does  not  refpiire  us  to  account  ourselves  responsible  in 
rcjard  to  our  belief  in  virtue  of  the  evidence  air<>rded  us  of  its  own 
divine  authority.  It  assumes  and  appeals  to  that  responsibility  as  the 
p’ound  on  which  it  claims  attention  to  that  evidence.  It  judges  us 
res|M)nsible  in  dealing  with  the  pnmfs  of  its  divine  origin,  and  capable 
t>f  perceiving  ourselves  to  be  so,  liefore  those  jiroofs  have  been  exa- 
uiined,  while  they  are  only  pro])osed,  or  pending  the  question  whether 
Christianity  be  a  divine  revelation  or  not.  If  this  responsibility,  then, 
were  ditticult  of  comprehensimi  and  incapable  of  proof,  there  would 
be  an  obji^ction  to  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  whicli,  as 
up|K*ars,  would  be  wholly  insurmountable;  the  offered  evidences  of  its 
truth  would  not  be  entitled  to  examination.^ — p.  xii. 

Here  the  author  wishes  to  establish  that  in  the  order  of 
events  we  must  begin  with  this  feeling  of  res|H)nsibility  to  exa¬ 
mine.  Now'  such  a  feeling  cannot  exist  until  some  measure  of 
knowledge  has  been  imparted,  some  show  of  argument  been 
made.  The  necessary  order  in  our  thoughts  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  Christianity  must  and  does  ‘  require  us  to  account  our- 
‘  selves  responsible  in  regard  to  our  belief,  in  virtue  of  the  evi- 
‘  deuce  afforded  us  of  its  ow  n  divine  authority.’  When  it  pro- 
|K)ses  to  our  attention  the  moral  purity  of  its  doctrines,  what  is 
this  but  appealing  to  one  species  of  evidence  of  its  trutli,  and  of 
its  divine  original  I  The  notion  that  ‘  the  offered  evidences  of 
its  truth  would  not  be  entitled  to  examination,’  unless  this 
feeling  of  responsibility  already  existed,  and  that  thus  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  would  lie  in  the  path  of  Christianity,  is 
quite  a  curious  instance  of  ingenious  obscurity,  (’hristianity, 
like  every  t)ther  floctrine,  must  make  its  first  appc'al  to  flic  rra- 
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son  of  man,  and  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge ;  after  some 
information  has  been  infused  into  the  mind,  there  then  arises 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  know’  more,  and  to  decide  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  ear  cannot  be  closed,  nor  the  heart  shut,  for  this 
would  reouire  us  to  assume  that  the  doctrine  had  been  already 
heard  and  condemned ;  and  these  being  left  open  there  is  free 
passage  for  religious  truth,  which,  having  once  obtained  en¬ 
trance,  makes  speedy  alliance  with  the  conscience,  and  thus 
completes  and  secures  its  victory.  This  must  be  the  course  of 
events  if  we  are  speaking  of  rational  beings  and  a  rational 
conviction. 

How  far  Mr.  Smith  confides  in  the  views  he  has  made  out  to 
himself  of  natural  religion^  may  be  shown  from  the  following 
extract. 

*  But  this  is  not  the  only  awful  responsibility.  I  may  disbelieve 
the  gospel,  and  this  system  of  religion  may  be,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  wondi^rful  formation  of  the  purely  inventive  and  imagina¬ 
tive  principles  of  the  human  mind — but  is  the  aw  ful  alternative  at  an 
end  ?  Suppose,  then,  that  in  addressing  myself  to  the  question  of  its 
credibility,  and  advancing  to  the  determination  of  rejecting  it,  I  have 
been  mainly  actuated  by  dispositions  and  feelings  wdiich  my  conscience 
cannot  approve,  or  must  entirely  condemn ;  by  a  desire  to  free  myself 
from  certain  restraints  upon  my  conduct,  and  apprehensions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  a  life  to  come  ;  or  even  to  be  the  final  judge  of  ray 
ow’ii  actions,  the  sole  proprietor  of  myself ; — am  I  exonerated  and  se¬ 
cure  l)ecause  the  gospel  is  untrue  ?  Is  this  the  state  of  mind  \vith 
w’hich  I  am  satisfied  to  appear  before  the  moral  Governor  of  the  uni¬ 
verse — to  see  the  end  of  all  things— to  aw’ait  the  disclosures  of  fu¬ 
turity  ?  * 

In  this  bold  and  Well-written  passage  we  find  a  futurity  of 
rewards, — punishments, — a  Judge,  and  a  tribunal,  all  estab¬ 
lished  and  erected  in  the  mind  of  the  author  without  the  aid  of 
Scripture.  And  not  only  is  the  judgment-seat  of  God  thus  in¬ 
dependently  erected,  but  man  is  represented  as  being  respon¬ 
sible  before  it  for  the  conduct  of  his  understanding,  with  respect 
to  a  religion  presumed,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  to  be 
fabulous.  A  reliance  upon  ^  natural  religion  ’  could  not  be 
more  strikingly  displayed. 

But  though  the  responsibility  of  man,  as  an  article  of  natural 
religion,  is  tnus  boldly  pronounced,  we  do  not  find  throughout 
these  lectures  any  account  of  it,  as  such,  of  a  philosophical  and 
consistent  character.  We  have  intimations  given  here  and  there, 
but  nothing  precise ;  and  these  intimations  appear  to  contradict 
themselves.  For  instance,  Mr.  Smith  repeats  the  general  ob¬ 
servation  that  we  are  responsible  for  such  operations  only  of 
our  mind  as  arc  voluntary ;  lie  then  maintains  that  we  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  opinions,  inasmuch  as  our  desires  have  been  active 
in  their  formation ;  we  should  now  expect  that  he  would,  in 
consistency  with  this  statement,  assert  a  power  of  the  will  over 
the  desires,  but  we  find  him  instead  describing  will  and  desire 
as  things  identical ;  *  so  that  there  is  no  power  left  in  the  mind 
to  have  a  control  over  desircy  and  no  reason  for  asserting  that 
anv  one  operation  is  in  fact  more  voluntary  than  another. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  a  little  ourselves  upon  this  abstract 
question  of  human  responsibility,  but  we  fiiul  that  the  most 
curtailed  exposition  of  our  views  w  ould  oblige  us  to  extend  this 
article  to  an  inconvenient  length ;  and  there  is  another  topic, 
touched  upon  in  Mr.  Smith’s  lectures,  of  more  general  and  im¬ 
mediate  interest,  on  which  we  are  desirous  of  finding  room  to 
make  a  few  comments.  In  the  mean  time  we  doubt  not  that 
the  majority  of  our  readers  will  be,  like  ourselves,  contented 
with  this  general  statement,  namely,  that  responsibility  is  a 
feeling  of  the  mind,  the  result  of  a  command  from  one  having 
power  over  us, — from  society  or  God, — enjoining  something 
which  it  is  in  our  ability  to  perform.  We,  as  Christians,  re¬ 
ceiving  our  command  from  an  authorized  revelation,  can  have 
no  doubt  as  to  what  our  sense  of  responsibility  ought  to  be 
allied  w  ith. 

One  of  the  lectures  w  hich  pleased  us  most  in  this  volume,  is 
the  seventh,  entitled.  The  Doctrine  opposed  to  the  Assum2)tion  of 
Infallibility,  It  is  written  with  great  spirit.  Aflt^r  having  es¬ 
tablished  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  examine  the  Scriptures, 
the  lecturer  takes  advantage  of  his  position  to  aim  a  steady  and 
decisive  blow  at  that  claim  of  infallibility  put  forward  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  would  relieve  each  individual  of  this 
duty ;  or,  at  all  events,  would  reduce  it  to  the  one  act — to  the 
attainment  of  the  one  result — of  an  acquiescence  in  the  author¬ 
ity  of  that  church. 

‘  The  presumption,  we  repeat,  is  ii  violation  of  all  probability,  that 
the  Scripture — which  we  are  now  regarding  as  divinely  inspired — 
should,  on  the  one  hand,  have  instructed  mankind  to  account  them¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  of  trial  as  it  regards  the  state  of  their  minds,  the 
bent  of  their  will  anTl  affections,  in  investigating  the  import  and  credi. 
hility  of  its  ow’n  language  ;  and,  on  the  other,  should,  either  directly 
<>r  by  implication,  have  afforded  them  any  ground  or  warrant  for  con¬ 
cluding,  that  they  might  discharge  the  whole  debt  of  their  accounta- 
hleness — redeem  it  for  all  time  to  come,  by  one  compendious  final  act 
of  belief — that  of  assenting  to  the  claim  of  a  single  body,  the  church 


*  “  Wc  arc  universally  conscious  that  the  iufluence  of  our  desire,  or  if  it 
^  *0  calledy  the  power  of  our  uHli,  is  no  less  real,  and  scarcely  less  extensive, 
over  the  opcKitions  of  the  mind,*'  &c.,  p.  39. 
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«)f  Rome,  to  Ik*  roceivt'd  as  an  infallible  expositor  of  the  word  of  (J(h1  : 
that  by  a  stedfast  continuance  in  that  one  article  of  belief,  they  mi^ht 
without  any  further  effort  of  their  own,  moral  or  intellectual,  lussure 
themselves  of  a  sufhcient  and  abidin*;  knowledjje  of  the  truth ;  that 
the  whole  danger  to  our  faith,  in  ctdlecting  and  retaining  the  scum*  of 
the  sacred  writings,  lay  in  the  possibility  of  our  being  iiuhiml  to 
withhold  our  confidence  from  one  only  infallible  authority,  or  to  ahan. 
don  our  subjection  Ut  its  rule :  that  that  danger  escaped,  the  peril  of 
heresy,  with  the  uneasiness  of  doubt,  and  the  task  of  iiupiiring  would 
be  at  an  end/ — p.  176. 

But  tbe  lecturer  bas  not  confined  biinself  to  tbe  Roman  Ca- 
tbolic,  be  bas  urged  bis  argument  against  tbe  quarter  whore  in 
this  country  it  is  most  needed,  and  where  it  ajijilies  with  ecpiul 
validity,  lie  thus  continues  : — 

‘  Now  this  is  an  (d)jection  to  the  arrogation  of  infallibility  by  the 
church  of  Home,  which  demands  the  serious  examination  of  all  who 
maintain  or  allow*  it  ;  hut  especially  w  ould  w  e  press  it  on  the  attention 
of  any  of  our  own  community,  who  may  not  be  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  should  meet  with  our  peremptory  denial,  and  persisting  opposititm ; 
or  who,  we  may  add,  rejecting  the  infallibility  of  Rome,  appear  to  k* 
hstking  to  some  other  author  Up  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  as  consti¬ 
tuted  to  determine  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.’ 


And  then,  in  a  note  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  volume,  be  enters  his 
protest  against  an  ‘  advocacy  of  our  cburcb  wbicb  apjiears  to 
‘  be  grow  ing  up,’  and  w  liicb  as  it  rests  its  claim  upon  the  w  hole 
community,  and  ‘  aims  to  establish  tbe  vnivcrsal  duty  of  com 
‘  forming  to  its  tenets  and  discijiline,  by  evidence  laid  o|)en  to 
‘  learneil  men  in  tbe  course  of  tbeir  researches  into  ecclesiasti- 
*  cal  history,  and,  more  particularly,  in  tbeir  study  of  tlie  writ- 
‘  iugs  of  tbe  fathers,’  must,  in  reality  conduct  to  the  same  blind 
obedience  of  tbe  Christian  multitude,  as  does  tbe  Roman  (  a- 
tbolic  cburcb  with  its  claim  of  infallibility. 

(lentle,  very  gentle,  is  tbe  band  that  Mr.  Smith  lays  upon 
tbe  Oxford  divines,  and  tbe  very  bigb-cburcb  party  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made;  yet  we  gather  from  tbe  Hulsean  lec¬ 
turer  tbe  follow  ing  description  of  tbeir  style  of  divinity.  It  will 
probably  be  considered  by  some  of  our  readers  as  more  authen¬ 
tic  than  if  it  proceeded  from  ourselves. 

At  the  very  time, our  attention  is  called,  with  unaccustonuMl  ear- 
ni'stiiess,  to  the  evidence  of  antifjuity  and  tradition  in  support  of  our 
ihurch,  a  judgment  nnusually  severe,  or  rather  ahstdutelv  coiuleniua- 
tory,  is  pronounced  on  all  communities  not  Kpiscopalian  :  we  mean, 
the  most  nnfav(»rahle,  even  hopeless  conclusions  are  now  put  forwaril, 
touching  the  reality  of  their  ('hristian  character,  and  their  state  of 
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acceptance  with  GikIj  They  are  spoken  of  as  thouf^h  they  were  in  no 
lietter  coiulition  than  that  of  the  heathen  in  repiril  to  the  specitic 
blessinjjs  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  are  so  spoken  of  in  no  ainhi^uous 
terms.  But  more — it  is  aHirined  that  they  do  not  receive,  that  they 
reject  fundamental  truths,  which  to  the  heathen  have  never  been  of¬ 
fered.’ — p.  ‘^39. 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Smith’s.  Well  might  he  add,  the  Church 
‘  icill  surt'er  by  this  hard,  undistinguishiiig  judgment  upon  other 
‘  communities  of  Christians.’  Yes,  the  Church  will  suffer,  or 
else  this  people  be  called  upon  to  suH'er  under  a  spiritual  des¬ 
potism  it  is  most  lamentable  to  contemplate.  We  are  glad  to 
find  the  llulsean  Lecturer  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
these  ultra-churchmen ;  we  wish  only  that  he  had  been  still 
more  bold  and  still  more  explicit.  And  since  he  took  the  pains 
to  write  a  note  expressly  on  the  subject,  we  regret,  in  particular, 
that  he  did  not  give  us  his  own  opinion  upon  this  favored  doc¬ 
trine  of  apostolical  succession,  which  to  us  appears  the  root  of 
ecclesiastical  bigotry,  atid  of  nothing  else.  Why,  when  he  has 
occasion  to  censure  the  extreme  illiberality  of  one  portion  of 
the  Church  in  its  application  of  this  doctrine,  does  he  shelter 
himself  under  (piotations  from  a  bishop  or  a  distinguished  cler¬ 
gyman  ?  How  happens  it  that  a  writer, on  other  topics  remarkable 
for  trusting  to  his  own  judgment — sparing  even  to  barrenness  in 
([notation — ever  thinkingout  his  subject  by  dint  ofsolitary  reflexion 
— seems  here  to  have  lost  all  faculty  of  utterance,  and  cannot  tell 
us  in  the  briefest  manner,  cannot  hint  to  us  by  the  most  casual 
expression,  his  own  sincere  conviction  upon  this  dogma  of 
apostolical  succession  ?  We  warn  all  moderate  and  hesitating 
Churchmen  that  if  they  do  not  now  resist  the  heady  torrent  of 
ecclesiastical  intolerance,  they  will  soon  lose  all  power  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Let  such  moderate  men  know — however  reluctant  they 
may  be  to  admit  the  fact — that  the  o[)inions  which  they  recoil 
from  are  every  day  s[)reading  wider  and  taking  dee[)er  root  in 
the  Church,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  to  re[)el  them,  if  not 
necessary  for  the  [)reservation  of  the  Establishment,  is  necessary 
for  their  own  safety.  Let  them  know  that  if  already  they  con¬ 
sent  to  speak  and  write  in  the  strain  of  timid  apologists  for 
whatever  is  manly  and  sensible  in  their  cre(‘d  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  be  in  reality  the  silenced  ministers  of  their  day. 
By  this  untimely  hesitation  they  are  preparing  for  themselves 
the  harsh  alternative  of  ejectment  from  their  livings,  or  the 
violation  of  whatever  conscientious  feeling  they  may  possess  on 
the  jiromulgation  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  as  eiKunies  to  the 
Church,  but  as  friends  to  freedom  (a  cause  which  has,  we  hop(*, 
some  partisans  in  the  Establishment)  that  we  now  declare,  that 
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if  the  present  opportunity  for  resistance  is  allowed  to  pass,  all 
cure  within  the  Church  will  become  desperate, — that  she  must 
either  fall,  or  persecute. 

What  are  our  politicians,  our  statesmen,  be  they  of  what  party 
they  may,  what  are  our  men  of  worldly  wisdom  thinking  of,  that 
they  remain  so  indifferent  to  this  revival  amongst  us  of  priestly 
domination  ?  Shall  this  country  present  to  all  Euroj^  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  a  people  boasting  to  be  enlightened, 
boasting  the  long  possession  of  liberty,  religious  as  well  as  civil, 
permitting  its  own  Church  to  lead  it  back  into  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  no  degree  less  execrable  than  that  which  poper\’ 
itself  would  have  inflicted  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  that  our  free 
constitution  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  support  of  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  hierarchy  inimical  to  the  dearest  of  all  liberties?  Is 
it  a  subject  of  indifference  to  a  British  statesman  that  his 
Church  is  changing  under  his  eyes — that,  taking  advantage  of 
the  old  attachment  of  the  people,  it  is  becoming  its  spiritual 
despot  instead  of  its  teacher — that,  relying  on  the  love  of  a 
Protestant  nation,  it  is  wielding  a  power  destructive  of  every’ 
Protestant  sentiment — that,  grounded  on  the  plea  of  state 
expediency,  and  professing  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  enlightened  institutions,  it  is  introducing  the  worst  of 
national  degradations, — a  mental  slavery,  amongst  us  ? 

Is  the  nation  to  stand  committed  to  the  bigotiy  of  the  high- 
Church  party  ?  Is  the  law,  is  the  civil  administration,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  take  cognizance  of,  or  give  support  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  excommunications  whicli  a  national  church  now  threatens? 
These  are  immediate,  practical,  political  questions.  If  any  man 
think  this  is  a  mere  dispute  between  theologians,  let  him  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Newman’s 
work  on  ‘  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism,’  and  mark 
well  its  spirit  and  tendency.  It  is  taken  from  no  slight  or  hasty 
tract,  but  from  an  octavo  volume,  and  from  that  part  of  a 
volume  which,  being  generally  written  last,  may  be  presumed 
to  express  most  faithfully  the  mature  judgment  of  the  author. 

‘  It  would  Ik'  well  if  these  men  would  keep  their  restless  humor  to 
themselves  (that  is  the  men  who  advocate  inquiry,  while  Mr.  Newman 
would  inculcate  implicit  faith)  ;  but  they  unsettle  all  around  them. 
They  rob  those  of  their  birth-right  who  would  have  hailed  the  privilege 
of  l)eing  told  the  truth  without  their  own  personal  risk  in  finding  it*, 
they  force  them  against  their  nature  upon  reiving  on  their  reason, 
when  they  are  content  to  be  saved  by  faith.  Such  troublers  of  a 
Christian  community  would,  in  a  healthy  state  of  things,  be  silenc^ 
or  put  out  of  it,  as  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace  are  restrained  in 
ci^  il  matters  ;  but  our  times,  from  w’hatever  cause,  being  times  of  con¬ 
fusion,  we  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  argument  and  disputation,  just  a* 
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we  think  it  lawful  to  carry  arms  and  barricade  our  bouses  during 
natiomd  disorders/ — Introd.,  p.  5. 

So  that  argument  and  exhortation  are,  with  this  priest,  the 
extraordinaiy  means, — means  to  be  justified  by  the  emergency 
of  the  case,  while  church  discipline,  excommunication,  and 
anathema  are  the  appropriate  and  ordained  instruments  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  religion  of  Christ !  We  ask  again,  with  all 
sobriety,  whether  a  church  of  which  this  spokesman  would  be  a 
fair  interpreter,  is  one  that  the  government  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  ally  itself  with  ? 

We  have  already,  on  previous  occasions,  and  shall  frequently 
again  recur  to  this  important  topic.  At  present  we  have  taken 
but  one  view  of  it,  that  which  was  suggested  by  the  lectures 
before  us ;  and  we  conclude  with  rej)eating  to  that  moderate 
body  in  the  Church  to  whom  Mr.  Smith  evidently  belongs,  our 
exhortations  to  be  candid,  energetic  champions  of  their  own 
sincere  convictions.  From  us  the  warning  may  be  slighted,  but 
we  tell  them  that  if  they  slumber  now,  w  hatever  may  be  the 
destiny  of  the  Establishment,  their  ow  n  fate  is  sealed — they  will 
either  fall  with  a  sinking  church,  or  be  exj)elled  from  a  trium¬ 
phant  one. 


Art.  V.  A  Treatise  on  English'  Grammar,  Stgle,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetrg; 
to  which  are  aiUled,  Preparatory  Loe/ic,  and  Adcire  to  the,  Student  on 
the  Im^frovemeiit  of  the  Understanding,  lly  Riciiahi)  Hilly.  London: 
Simpkiu  and  ^IcWshall. 

* 

TN  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  book  is  a  good  one  or  not,  we 
must  first  know'  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  what  it  pur¬ 
poses  to  accomplish.  For  what  class  of  readers  or  pupils  Mr. 
Hiley’s  thick  duodecimo  is  meant,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
divine.  If  it  is  meant  for  young  children  who  are  beginning 
systematic  grammar,  we  should  say  that  full  half  the  book  is  a 
useless  incumbrance,  treating  as  it  does  of  subjects  which  form, 
or  ought  to  form,  a  study  for  a  much  later  and  more  advanced 
period  of  education.  If  it  is  meant  for  advanced  pupils,  for 
those  who  are  studying  English  grammar  scientifically,  not 
merely  learning  it  as  children  practically,  then  we  should  say 
that  it  is  quite  useless,  since  no  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  in 
a  scientific  manner,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  quite  ignorant  of 
the  great  features  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language.  1  he 
formation  of  the  (so  called)  irregular  verbs  and  the  plurals  are 
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^vcn  in  a  most  incorrect  and  imperfect  manner.  Tlie  author 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  foriuu- 
tion,or  to  liave  imagined  more  than  one  way  of  forming  plurals, 
lint  perhaps  the  work  is  meant  for  young  men  who  have  not 
iiad  tiie  advantage  of  early  instruction,  and  wish  to  learn  gram¬ 
mar  hy  themselves.  This  certainly  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
tiesire,  hut  it  will  be  likely  to  end  in  nothing  hut  conceit  anil 
formal  ignorance,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  master  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  stylistic,  without  a  previous  course  of  reading  aud 
training.  These  are  much  later  studies.  It  has  been  well  said, 
that  grammar  is  the  first  thing  taught  and  the  last  learnt:  and 
this  is  only  a  strong  way  of  stating  what  is  an  unden iahle  fact, 
(irammar  in  its  wider  sense  comprehending  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
stylistic,  is  the  last  thing  learnt,  since  tliese  parts  of  it  arc 
the  rc'sult,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  cream  of  many  other 
knowledges.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  errors  or 
faults  of  the  hook  :  this  would  take  many  ])ages.  We  will 
mention  a  few  ,  however.  Page  12,  w^e  are  told  that  ‘  gender  is 
the  distinction  of  seXy  and  then  that  ‘  there  are  three  genders;’ 
of  course  then  there  are  three  sexes.  Page  15,  we  are  told  that 
men  is  a  plural  with  the  Saxon  termination  en.  This  is  a  blun¬ 
der  which  has  crept  into  many  of  our  grammars.  Of  course  if 
en  were  added  to  many  we  should  have  manen.  We  do  not, 
liowever,  remember  meeting  with  this  word,  l^age  95,  we  are 
told  that  Mhe  adverb  never  must  not  be  used  for  ever;  thus 
‘  charm  he  nexnx  so  wisely’  should  be  ‘charm  he  ever  so  wisely.’ 
Who  ever  said, that  never  was  used  for  ever  in  this  passage?  Is 
it  a  fact?  Did  the  writer  know'  what  he  said,  or  did  he  not? 

*  Ever  so  wisely’  is  one  phrase,’  and  ^  never  so  wisely’  is  another: 
to  confound  them  is  a  sheer  blunder.  Page  94,  it  is  said,  ‘The 
active  participle  must  never  be  used  for  the  passive  participle;’ 
thus  ‘  money  was  wanting  to  defray  the  expenses,’  should  b(‘ 
‘was  wanted  y  ke.  In  the  following  sentences  also,  ‘  youn^ 
men  educating  for  the  Christian  ministry,’  should  be  ‘youns 
men  preparing,  studying,  or  under  instruction  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  ‘  I  want  my  coat  mending,’  should  be  ‘  I  want  my 
coat  mended.’  This  rule  (if  an  entire  misconception  may  be  so 
called)  inculcates  a  serious  error.  The  })articij)le  in  haj  is  neither 
active  nor  passive  exclusively:  it  is  the  incomplete  j)articiple; 
and  mav  he  either  active  or  passive,  according  to  its  use.  Surely 
our  autlior  would  not  say  that  ‘the  house  is  building’  is  wrong, 
or  ‘  the  book  is  printing,'  or  ‘  the  series  of  works  is  publishing. 

I  hese  phrases,  or  others  like  them,  are  used  by  our  best  writers; 
and  the  phrases  being  hnilty  being  printedy  are  of  much  later  in¬ 
troduction.  I  here  are  two  classes  of  grammarian.'^ — one  reject¬ 
ing  buildingy  and  the  other  rejecting  being  built.  The  truth  is, 
both  phrases  are  right  according  to  theexisting  standard  of  thclan- 
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fniafrc.  Otir  best  writers  use  Iwtii,  and  tlmn.rl.  .i.„  •  ,  . 

aiff  IS  undoubtedly  the  more  elegant  lieiim  I  '''  f  "* 

yet  there  are  r-ases  in  which  ambioulty  3  t 

useot  It;  and  in  sueli  cases  the  f'orin^witli  /  J  l)y  the 

nloyed  instead,  unless  we  chain>'e  th^  . 

Weliiid  such  phrases  as  the  Vofi<min<r  b!'*^  i’'**^"*^*'***'^''' 

arc  iHiiiii  carried,’  ‘when  thev  or..  1.  >  "*  .HO<i<l  authors,  ‘  they 

l>atre  93,  the  ;erbal  no  .'I  "In.wn,’  and  so  om 

cipics.  Of  all  lan.rna.--es  the  i'v.rfO-"l 

liiriii  one  of  the  most  ddficult  ii  irts  '*‘''  ''  '''''(‘8 

tioii.  We  have  no  hesiuuion  .  t’  cs,.ecial  atten- 

doctrine  of  the  Kn.r|ish  narficinlcc  the  whole 

lihilosopher’s  /w/nW’  and  ‘  bv  Christ’  plirases  ‘  m  the 

e\aiu|)lcs  of  the  pa'iticinle  •  -ind  h  are  ^ivcn  as 

*..w  !«.■  ■i„,i ,!  ri“,.  i  pj;,;.' 

tin*  same  sort  of  nonsense  we  leeVf..  some  of* 

laasuatre  has  sullO-ed 

nile-makino- system.  Who  fnIJ  Ai*.  nilimmee  of  this 

not  rememl)er‘now)  or  Mr  IlileyUnt'tr^^ 

;«'*'ttcd  I  Did  Milton  tea’ch  them  th.V "  or  ^  Tl 

A.ldison?  did  Johnson’/'  'l“roinis‘i''’''"’  ('''i 

«l'oiu  of  the  lan.rna.re  iust  ■  !  .  '!*  'elative  is  an 

‘lie  omission  is  sancti.’incd  by  all"f  he ''m/l  *1^ 

not  to  mention  all  tin-  best  Irh  c  **""'’*  I'ave  named, 

'jo'il.l  our  author  make  of  such  •r.'l  " 

/'/V/.S-  It  oannot  be  aitere.l  '  77^/“'’  ‘ 

S'xal  i-molish  as  i/m  Jams,-  cVw'  „  ,  '"T  as 

yo"  lmu,jl,t.  The  truth  is  li  .t  11^'- 

indos.,,,.  ™.i  ilod?.,.!  “1 i- 

«  ."'f'  l‘,e  1' f., '"•"re '  i. 

^nperHuoiis  words.  Any  *seh ^  ffdpprn  to  are 

iiot^supcrHaous,  lint  a.hls  another ’i.’w.'‘'” 

akneeable  than  mon,,3.^^^^  are  commonly  more 

and  calciilatwr  to  hive,!  *  “  '"‘att;- 

are  us.iall  |.'m  I  1’"“"^  •^'>->rt 

['^‘■'erablet.,  lon.r‘ones.  not  d  "  '  "'i'  ‘^'’'''''aliy 

liave  a  frfiierul  rule  it  would  I  .  :  V’  “  ‘‘e "■■■"■’  ''' 

l.atin  and  Frm' ch  del^^  I’.'""  ""'•‘l.s 

‘‘I'ltaius  I  lollowine-  sentence 

tliaii  one  syllable  •  vet  wlio  if  c  “i'“  <><’ "i'»re 

VO,..  ,x.'  •  "'ll  fi.Kl  any  fault  with  it  on  that 
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account?  ‘As  we  should  act  as  they  did,  were  we  in  their 
times,  so,  as  we  think,  thcg  too  would  act  as  we  do  in  ours.’ 
This  is  pure  English,  and,  in  spite  of  its  monosyllahisiu,  is  not 
inharmonious. 

What  notion  our  author  has  of  elegance  in  language  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  unh‘ss  it  he,  that  the  harder  and  longer  and  less 
intelligihle  the  word,  the  more  elegant  it  is.  l\)r,  in  jraiio 
we  an*  told  that  acctinnthtting  is  more  elegant  than  heftpinq 
their  sttjwriors  than  their  heifers,  exclude  than  shut  out.  Ac. 
cording  to  this  criterion  Shakspere  would  Ik*  very  inelegant 
indeed. 

Ihige  145,  we  are  treated  with  what  are  called  ‘canons  ot 
criticisur  for  determining  the  use  of  words,  borrowed  from 
Dr.  ('amj)hell.  do  discuss  each  of  them  separately  would  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  space*.  \\  e  have  room  now  merely  to  state  that 
s(*veral  of  these  pret(*ud(*d  canons  are  decidedly  wrong,  and  to 
give  a  f\‘W  examples.  Page  Pit),  we  are  told  that  such  words 
as  fcrouff-headeduess,  shame-f(iceduess,\\\n\  otlu'r  long  coinponiuls 
shoidd  !)(*  ri‘ject(‘d,  because  th(*y  are  ‘  particularly  harsh  and 
not  absohit(*ly  lu'cessarv.’  We  deny  both  tl^e  preinis(‘s  and 
the*  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  these  words  an*  not  more 
harsh  than  the  long  words  so  much  recommend(*d  cls(*wh(‘re  hv 
our  author,  such  as  iueomjtatihiUtg,  uuiuteUigihle,  eoutinuutum; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  absolut(*ly  nec(*ssar\  ;  and, 
thirdly,  th(*y  ought  not  to  be  n'jected,  but  ought  to  be  studiously 
r(‘taiu(‘d.  I  t  is  just  these  compounds  which  w(*  have  left,  which 
serve  to  show  us  that  we  have  a  language  of  our  own,  and  net*d 
not  b(*  (*utin‘ly  iudebt(‘d  to  dead  or  foreign  language's. 

Again,  page  14b,  we  are  told  that  ‘  tlu*  word  heholdeu  i\\Vi'\\ 
for  nhligcd  should  lx*  rejectt*d.’  Now,  we  should  say,  that 
heholdeu  is  not  taken  for  ohUfjed,  but  that  if  w(*  must  talk  ahoiit 
taking  oiu*  word  for  another,  it  is  obliged  which  is  taken  for 
heholdeu.  Heholdeu  is  our  own,  ohUged  is  a  gift  of  for(*igners — 
heholdeu  belongs  to  the  staple  ]v,irt  of  our  language:  it  is  home- 
l)n*d  ;  and  to  cashier  it  for  obliged  would  be  ridiculous. 

f  >u  the  same  page  it  is  said  that  lehit,  dint,  moot,  and  some 
oth(*r  words, are  ‘too  vulgar  to  lx*  admitted  iiito  good  writing. 
Ot  courst*  it  good  h.nglisli  is  to  be  judged  of  by  Scotch  canons 
of  criticism,  these  words  may  lx*  n'jected  :  but  il  it  is  to  Ik* 
judg<*d  ot  by  the  practice  of  standard  authors,  it  would  be 
ditiicult  to  show'  tlu*  great  vidgarity  of  the  ^yords  in  ([uesli<m. 

It  is  an  ungrat(‘tul  task  to  go  on  j)ointing  out  faults,  and  "C 
have  no  dis}X)sition  to  say  anv  more,  although  th(‘re  an*  score> 
ot  other  mattt*rs  on  whicli  remark  is  called  for.  What  we  have 
said  will  serve,  howevt'r,  as  a  caution  against  considering  tb^ 
work  as  a  very  high  authority. 

'flu*  only  grammar  we  have  vet  at  all  worthy  of  our  language' 
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is  Bishop  Lowtli’s.  Lowth’s  Kn^lisli  (Grammar  was,  at  the  time 
ot*  its  pahlication,  the  most  s<.‘ientitie  grammar  of  any  European 
lanouajre  ;  and  tlie  imjirovements  introduced  into  the  better 
(h  rman  grammars  of  late  years,  were  many  of  them  long  ago 
apj)lied  to  English  by  Lowth.  Ibit  here,  as  well  as  in  (lermany, 
the  old  errors  keep  their  ground  in  the  popular  grammars. 

Here  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Vaiglish  grammars  in  most  extensive  use  in  this  country 
liave  Invii  written  generally  by  Americans  or  Scotchmen.  Dr. 

Crombie's  is  no  better  than  the  rest. 


Art.  VI.  1.  U'lstoricdl  Memoirs  of  ihe  Queens  of  Kuffland,  By 
Hannah  Lawhanck.  Vol.  II.  pp.  irid.  Loiuhm  :  iNIoxim." 

‘i.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Kiiglafid,  By  Acjnks  Stuicklam). 

III.  j>p.  ‘14U.  Loudon  :  Chdhorii. 

T1  AVINCi  perused  these  volumes,  we  see  nore.ason  for  altering 
our  former  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  authors, 
^liss  Strickland  with  much  industry  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  facts  (or  what  for  want  of  knowing  better  we  are  obliged  to 
call  such),  from  a  great  number  of  authorities,  some  better,  some 
worse,  and  tells  us  plainly  and  simply  what  she  finds.  Miss 
Lawrance,  with  perhaps  a  greater  paucity  of  incident,  reasons  more; 
and  often  comes,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  more  correct  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Miss  Ptrickland  apologizes  for  some  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  her  third  (monthly)  volume.  W  hatever  may  have  caused  it 
there  is  no  room  for  apology  or  regret. 

This  v(dumc  contains,  amongst  others,  the  memoirs  of  those 
Queens  of  I'.ngland  who  lived — we  can  scarcely  say  llourished — 
during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Those  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  Anne  of  Warwick,  have  inter¬ 
ested  us  the  most.  No  women  could  be  more  difierent  in  character 
than  these,  and  perhaps  the  etfect  of  their  histories  is  not  a  little 
heightene<l  by  the  close  proximity  in  which  they  stand.  As  re¬ 
gards  ourselves,  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  two  last-named 
ladies.  4'hc  heroine  of  Anjou  is  highly  praised,  and  has  made 
most  noise  in  the  world  undoubtedly;  but  giving  her  all  the 
credit  due  tor  feeling,  and  making  all  allowance  for  j)assions  and 
for  interests,  we  must  wiy,  that  with  our  estimate  of  leinale 
character,  your  Jigltfing  heroines  are  not  greatly  to  our  taste. 
One  of  the  writers  before  us  has  indeed  admittiMl,  that  the  <|uiet 
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more  fiivonible  impression  on  the  Enj^lish  peoj)le,  than  the  active 
bravery  and  tierce  exertions  of  the  belligerent  Margaret. 

Most  id  the  common  notions  res]>ectini>^  Margaret  ot  Anj(Mi  are 
tiiken  from  Shakspere;  and  Shakspere  did  not  hesitate  to 
astray,  provided  he  could  carry  others  with  him.  The  cliaracier 
of  Margaret  has  suffered  greatly  in^  his  hands  ;  and  it  must  he 
no  smaU  gratification  to  a  female  writer  to  be  able  to  restore  her 


fame.  .  . 

Nevertheless,  and  though  we  are  rather  optimists  ourselves,  we 

cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that  our  fair  friends  liave 
^one  a  little  too  far  on  the  favorable  side  in  delineatinnr  the 
character  and  career  of  Margaret.  She  tell  on  evil  times  no 
doubt,  and  the  spirit  of  her  times  M'as  upon  her.  She  came,  too, 
youiii^  and  inexperienced,  to  a  task  which  would  have  tried  the 
j)owers  t>f  jiractised  and  accomplished  statesmen.  Her  imuMi 
with  the  Kin^  of  Knoland  involved  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  and 
what  ])erhaps^vas  worse,  of  national  ]>ridc  and  feelinu;,  which  once 
and  for  ever  associated  her  name  witli  a  consciousness  of  disiriace 
and  loss.  It  was  in  fact  the  triumph  of  a  party;  it,  indeed  we 
may  not  say  more  ])roperly  ot  a  person: — the  l)uke  cd  Suthdk. 
The  Duke  of  Ciloster  was  desirous  that  the  kiiiir  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Armagnac,  who  wouhl  have  brought  lor 
her*^dower  Auvergne  and  (biscony  ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  can  ])ossibly  be  cleared  from  the  inijuitation  ot 
selfish  and  unprincipled  ambition  in  opposing  this  alliance. 

Margaret  of  course  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Duke  of  (lloster  to  her  marriage.  Suffolk  was  the  person  to 
whom  she  was  mainly  indebted  tor  her  crown ;  and  the  talents 
and  attentions  of  C’ardinal  Heaufort  naturally  commanded  her 
res|»ect  and  insured  her  rc'gard.  Henry,  with  every  dispo>ition 
to  do  good,  was  too  weak-minded  and  irresolute  to  control  the 
haughty  peers  who  contended  tor  the  reins  ot  government,  autl 
NIargaret  must  necessarily  have  sided  with  the  one  or  the  other 
party,  uidess  she  would  have  been  the  sport  ot  both.  She  has  been 
unsparingly  charged  with  injudicious  meddling  in  affairs  t)t  state, 
it  does  not  apjiear,  however,  that  even  her  enemies  brought  hjr- 
ward  any  accu.s;iti(m  of  that  kind  against  her  till  after  the  Duke 
<»f  York  had  been  a|»poinied  for  the  first  time  Protector,  and 
evidently  aiming  at  the  crown.  One  powerful  reason  wiiu  the 
cpieen  for  attaching  herself  to  the  party  of  the  cardinal  in  op|H)>i- 
tion  to  that  of  (lloster,  might  we  think  have  been,  that  Heaiitorts 
policy  was  all  along  directed  to  the  establishment  ot  peace 
France,  in  the  welfare  of  which  country  she  must  have  been  deep  > 
interested.  Certainly  she  did  not  give  that  common  cause  of 
ci>mplaint  to  her  pe(»ple,  of  surrounding  herselt  with  griH’O 
foreigners,  and  promoting  them  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury 
of  her  Kuglish  subjects. 
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tliaiikrd  CmkI  thereof.  And  he  said  he  never  knew  liim  till  that  time, 
nor  wist  what  was  said  to  Inin,  nor  Mist  M'here  he  had  Ikhmi,  whilst  he 
had  U'eii  sick,  till  now  ;  and  he  asked  who  were  the  jrtHl fathers,  ami 
the  cjut*en  told  him,  and  he  M’as  well  ajvaid  (content).  And  she  tehl 
him  the  cardinal  mus  dead,*  and  he  said  he  never  kneM-  of  it  till  this 
lime  ;  then  he  said  <nie  of  the  m  isest  h>rds  in  this  land  m  as  dead.  And 
he  saith  he  is  in  charity  m  ith  all  the  u'orld,  and  so  he  would  all  the 
lords  Mere.* — Miss  Strickland,  pp.  277»  -^6. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  progress  of  Margaret  throuirh 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war.  C)ur  object  is  to  note  those 
traits  of  character  which  develop  the  nature  of  the  woman;  ami 
wliich  aid  us  in  making  those  reflections  trom  which  the  study  of 
history  derives  its  value.  \\  ith  this  view  we  shall  only  add,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  the  character  of  this  e.xtraordinarv 
woman  appears  to  have  altered  suddenly  for  the  worse,  'riicre 
first  the  tigress  dipped  her  paws  in  blood;  and  from  that  time 
forward  her  course  wius  marked  by  deeds  ot  sanguinary  ven¬ 
geance.  Miss  Lawrance  and  Miss  Strickland  vary  on  inanv 
points :  as  regards  the  battle  of  W  akefield  the  latter  asserts,  from 
the  testimony  of  Hall,  that  Margaret  was  present  at  it;  the 
former,  following  W’ethamstede  and  W’yrcestre,  that  she  did  not 
arrive  till  after  it.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  York  and  Salisbury 
were  killed  in  the  battle,  and  beheaded  afterwards ;  and  even  this 
in  all  })robability  was  not  done  by  the  (pieen's  order;  though  it 
might  have  been  by  her  direction  that  the  head  of  the  duke  was 
crowned  with  paper,  and  set  on  the  gates  of  York.  Miss  Strick¬ 
land  thinks  that  it  was  the  strength  of  her  maternal  feelings  that 
hencetorth  roused  her  to  such  deeds  of  bloodshed  against  the 
enemies  of  her  son.  It  might  in  part  have  been  so,  but  mo  in¬ 
cline  to  think  that  after  the  events  of  Wakefiehl  she  must  have 
seen  that  her  example  would  be  followed  by  her  enemies,  and 
that  the  chances  of  success  must  henceforth  rest  with  those  who 
could  most  quickly  extirpate  their  opponents. 

After  the  deaths  of  her  husband,  lier  son,  and  her  father,  Mar¬ 
garet  disposed  ol  her  reversionary  interest  in  her  father’s  do¬ 
minions  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  of  France,  for  an  annual  pension 
of  six  thousand  livres. 

This  transfer  Mas  the  last  action  of  Margaret  of  Anjou’s  life  that 
hist(»rv  has  rectuded.  She  M  ithdrew  to  the  chateau  of  Damprierre, 
near  Saumur,  and  there  in  the  dee])est  retirement  she  closed  her 
troublous  pilgrimage,  August  2o,  14};2,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her 
age.  She  u'as  Iniriod  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  in  the  same  t«)nd> 
with  her  royal  parents,  M'ithont  ej)itaph  or  inscription,  or  any  (»ther 
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nioniorial,  excoptiiii:  her  portrait  painted  on  j;lass  in  a  window  ot*  the 
cutliedral.  * — Ih.  pp.  d()0, 

Uene  of  Anjou,  tlie  father  of  Margaret,  was  a  man  of  a  re- 
markahle  and  enviable  temper;  a  striking  instanee  of  the  edi- 
cieiu’v  of  an  elastic  mind,  and  a  love  for  intellectual  pursuits,  in 
(iis;irinin«r  the  anxieties  of  life  of  their  |)ower  to  depress  and 
wearv.  A  kin^  without  a  kiuiijdom,  and  almost  without  a  livre, 
he  preserved  his  etpianimity,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his 
life.  No  mean  prorteient  in  literature  and  the  arts,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  his  possessions  and  imprisoned,  he  employed  his  time  in 
ornamenting  the  chapel  of  Dijon  with  miniatures  and  paintinp^s 
on  p;lass;  and  he  owed  his  liberty  to  the  admiration  of  IMiilip  the 
(lood  for  his  abilities.  ‘  A  little  before  his  tleath  he  composed,’ 
sivs  Miss  Strickland,  ‘two  beautiful  canticles  on  the  actions  of 
‘his  beloved  Marp^aret.*  1 1  is  works  both  in  paintin<r  and  music 
are  extant  at  the  present  day.  His  turbulent  nobles  scorned  him 
as  feeble-minded,  but  his  people  surnamed  him  ‘  the  p^ood.’ 
riiere  is  a  sunny  side  to  every  cloud  ;  and  his  was  one  of  those 
thrice  happy  s[>irits  that  always  seek  and  find  their  station  under 
it. 

Much  of  the  life  of  KH/abeth  \\\)odville,  Wodeville,  or  \\  yd- 
ville  (for  her  name  is  spelt  in  all  these  ditferent  ways),  was  coeval 
with  that  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Her  days  bep^an  in  romance ; 
and  as  they  bep;an  so  they  held  o\\  and  ended.  Her  mother, 
.Iac<pietta  of  Luxembourpf — a  princess  in  her  own  rip^ht,  and 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Ik'dford — had  taken  for  her  second  hus¬ 
band  Richard  \\\)odville,  a  mere  estjuire  to  Henry  the  Fiftli,  but 
— the  handsomest  man  in  Kn^land.  He  was  afterwards  promoted 
by  (  ardinal  Reaufort,  and  became  tirs't  baron  and  afterwards 
Dirl  Rivers.  'Fhe  fortune  of  her  parents  beinp^  by  jio  means 
equal  to  their  tank,  they  were  happy  to  place  Kli/abeth  as  maid 
ot  honor  with  (^ueen  Mar^^aret.  W  hile  in  attendance  on  her 
royal  mistress  she  performed  her  first  feat  of  womaidu»od  by  cap- 
tivatiiiiT  ilio  heart  of  Sir  lliip^h  .lohns,  a  retainer  <»f  the  Duke  td’ 
^oilv»  Rrave,  boweyer,  as  Sir  Hup;h  was  amonp^  men,  he  was 
afraid  to  attack  the  lady  sinp^le-hatided ;  and  therefore  procured 
the  Duke  of  Y«)rk  and  the  Karl  t)f  W  arwick  to  break  p^round  for 
l»im  ;  very  impoliticly,  says  Miss  Strickland,  and  we  hold  her  to 
be  prood  authority,  f(»r  amidst  all  the  chanp^es  that  have  haj>j)ened 
since  the  flood,  the  heart  of  woman  is  the  same  as  ever. 

e  notice  this  achievement  of  Kli/abeth  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducinp;  the  letter  <»f  the  duke,  exemplifyinp^  the  art  of  making’ 
love  at  second-hand ;  being  an  original  it  is  curious. 

*  On  tin*  niiiltorily  of  VilUiunvi’  ;  i 
Mar;;arct  of  Anjou. 


:iml  of  I’rcvosf,  »lio  wrote  a  lift*  of 
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*  T(»  dame  Elizabeth  Wodeville. 

‘  Itij;bt  trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  jjreet  you  well. 

‘  For  as  nuicb  as  we  are  credibly  informed  that  onr  rijrbt  heart v  and 
well-lH*loved  knij^ht,  Sir  llujih  John,  for  the  j^reat  woinanho<Kl  and 
j^enlleness  a]>])n»ved  and  kiunvn  in  your  persini — ye  beinj;  stde  (sin«;le) 
and  to  be  married — his  lieart  whidly  have  ;  wherewith  we  are  ri^lit 
well  pleased.  How  it  be  of  your  disj>osition  t(»wards  him  in  that  Ir‘. 
half,  as  yet  is  to  us  unknown.  We,  therefore,  as  for  the  faith  true  and 
pM>d  hirdshij)  we  owe  unto  him  at  this  time  (and  so  will  conlimie),  we 
desire  and  heartily  pray  ye  will  on  y(»ur  ])art  be  to  him  well  willed  to 
the  ])erb»rmin^  of  this  our  writinj^  and  his  desire.  Wherein  ye  shall 
do  not  only  to  our  pleasure,  but  we  doubt  not  to  your  on  n  great  weal 
and  worship  in  time  to  come  ;  certifying,  that  if  ye  fullil  our  intent  in 
this  matter,  we  will  and  shall  be  to  him  and  you  such  lord  as  shall  1h‘ 
to  both  your  great  weal  and  worship,  by  the  grace  of  (lod,  wlu»  precede 
and  guide  you  in  all  heavenly  felicity  and  welfare. 

*  Written  by  Hichakd  Dtkk  of  York.* 

— Ib.  p.  IK  >5. 

At  this  time  York  was  Lord  Protector.  We  ])rcsume  the 
spelling  of  the  letter  is  modernized. 

The  fair  Woodville,  however,  declined  the  honor  of  hecoining 
Lady  Johns,  and  the  gallant  knight  consoled  himself  elsewhere. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  affections  of  the  young  Klizabetli 
were  not  attracted  to  Sir  Hugh  Johns,  for  shortly  after  she 
formed  what  we  are  told,  and  what  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  was  a  very  happy  union  with  John  Gray  of  (irohy  ;  heir  of 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Grohy,  ‘possessor  of  the  ancient  domain  of 
‘  Hradgate,  which  was  hereafter  to  derive  such  lustre  from  being 
‘  the  native  |>lace  of  Klizahetirs  descendant,  Lady'  Jane  (iray.’ 

Happy  would  it  luive  been  for  the  fair  FJizaheth  had  she  ended 
lier  days  as  I.iidy  Gray  ot  (Irohy^;  hut  it  was  not  so  to  he.  Her 
husband  died  in  consetjuence  of  wounds  received  in  the  second 
battle  ot  St.  Albans,  where  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  (^ueen 
Margaret,  and  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  success  ot  the 
arms  of  Lancaster;  and,  as  he  was  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  royal  vengeance,  the  storm,  on  the  accession  of  Edward, 
was  suffered,  in  a  somewhat  ])altry"  spirit,  to  hurst  upon  the  heads 
ot  Elizabeth  and  her  orphan  children.  It  was  while  living  with 
her  mother  at  Grafton,  that  she  made  that  attempt  on  the  teelings 
()f  the  king,  which  ended  in  the  recovery  of  her  lands  and  tliC 
compiest  ot  F.d ward’s  heart,  luider  the  able  tutelage  ot  her 
mother,  the  fair  widow  held  her  own,  till  Edward,  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  his  passion,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  offered  her  his 
hand.  \\  e  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  anything  against  her  virtue; 
>\e  haNe  no  right  to  do  so,  for  it  was  never  tainted;  we  oidy 
mean  that  hut  tor  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  duchess 
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played  l»er  ^amc,  it  not  have  ended  as  it  did.  So  j^rcat 

were  the  talents  of  Jacquetta,  and  such  was  her  inHuence  over 
the  minds  of  men  (she  was  exceedinirly  heautiful  too),  that  she 
was  accused,  accordinji^  to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  of  dealing  in 
witchcraft;  and  to  this  in  after  timt's  her  enemies  attrihuled  the 


niarriai(e  of  her  dauti^hter  with  the  kiiijr.  Her  s}>ells  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  as  those  which  Leonora  Concini  exercised  on  her 
mistress,  Marv  de  Medicis,  the  influence  of  a  stront>f  mind  over  a 
weak  one.  Llizabeth  was  privately  married  to  the  kin^,  and  from 
that  time  her  lot  was  s})lendid  misery. 

The  kin^  ruled  the  kingdom,  and  she  ruled  the  kint^ ;  and  she 
was  not  proof  .a«^ainst  the  temptations  which  beset  her.  (lentle, 
amiable,  and  beloved  as  she  had  been  in  private  life,  she  con¬ 
trived,  when  (^ueen  of  Knt:;land,  to  muiti))ly  her  enemies  with 
such  fatal  facility,  that  her  husband  was  shortly  driven  from  his 
throne  by  his  former  most  powerful  supporters ;  and  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  her  family  may  be  traced  in  a  ^reat  decree  to  the  same 


cause  ;  viz.,  the  insatiable  a))}>etite  of  the  \\  oodvillc’s  for  diii^nities, 
office,  and  riches. 


W  hen  Ldward  was  oblitred  to  fly  from  Kntijland,  and  Warwick 
and  C  larence  entered  London,  the  queen  took  refui^e  in  the 
siinctuary  at  W  estminster ;  and  here, 


‘On  the  1st  Noveinher,  147fb  the  lonjj  hoped  for  heir  of  York  was 
horn.  The  (pieen  was  in  want  of  everything;  ;  l)ut  ^Mother  C'o]»h,  a 
well  disposed  midwife  resident  in  the  sanctuary,  charitably  assisted  the 
distressed  (pieen  in  the  hmir  of  maternal  ]u*ril,  and  acted  as  nurse  to 
the  little  jirince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this  fearful  crisis,  want 
friends  ;  for  Master  Seri«;o,  her  ])hysician,  attended  herself  and  her 
son;  while  a  faithful  butcher,  J(dm  (Jonld,  prevented  the  whole  sanc¬ 
tuary  ]iarty  from  btin*;  starved  into  surrender,  by  supplying  them  w  ith 
half  a  beef  and  two  muttons  every  week.’ — lb.  p.  3110, 


It  is  gnitifying  to  find  that  Ldward  liberally  rewarded  thes(» 
faithful  friends  of  ‘  Lady  Lessee  ’  after  he  had  re-achieved  his 
crown.  Once  more  after  the  deaths  of  her  husbaiul  and  her 
brothers,  and  the  murder  of  her  sons,  she  retired  to  the  sanctuary 
of  W  estminster  ;  which  she  sufrsetpiently  left  to  appear  with  her 
daughters  at  the  court  of  Uichard  the  'riiird.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  the;  Seventh,  and  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Lliza- 
heth  with  that  ])rince,  she  was  restored  to  her  rank  of  (^iie'en 
-Dowager;  but  on  some  apjiarent  misunderstanding  with  him,  she 
took  uj>  her  abode  in  the  C'onvent  of  Hermondsey,  w  b.ether  as  a 
prisoner  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  She  died  in  that  re¬ 
treat  in  poverty  so  great,  that  she  had  nothing  to  becpieath  to  the 
queen  her  daughter  but  her  blessing.  She  was  buried  at  W  ind¬ 
oor,  in  St.  Cicorge’s  Chapel. 
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We  come  now  to  tlie  life  of  Anne  of  ^^’a^wick,  and  to  the  reiirn 
of  Kiehard  the  'riiird,  the  whole  of  wliicli  is  more  or  less  delmte- 
ahle  jrround.  His  views,  his  motives,  his  actions,  even  his  person 
have  furnislied  themes  for  controversy.  Most  of  the  (jiiestiones 
vexata*  of  tins  and  the  two  former  reiji^ns  have  reference  to  liim. 
As  Shaksj)ere  has  portrayed  him,  he  eonld  have  no  peer,  except 

1)erhaps  in  some  Hyzaiitine  emperor,  or  the  tj^reat  enemy  of  inan- 
Lind  himself.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  enter  on  any  ohservations 
concerning  him  ;  our  limits  forbid  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject, 
tmd  mere  assertion  would  j^o  for  nothing — as  it  outrht.  d'wo 
thiiii^s,  however,  we  can  say  with  certainty,  that  Miss  Strickland’s 
impartiality  a|)j)ears  to  forsake  her  when  speakinir  of  him,  and 
that  the  epithets  which  she  bestows  upon  him  of  royal  hunchback, 
venomous  hunchback,  iicc.,  tire  in  exceedinj^ly  bad  taste  at  least, 
not  to  say  tluit  the  fact  of  his  beintr  hunchbacked  has  never  l)een 
proved  at  all.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  ludicrous  connexion 
in  the  minds  of  some  writers,  between  Richard’s  ((puisi)  Iniinp, 
and  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  clnir^ed.  As  it  his  hump  imptdlcd 
him  to  his  iifupiities ;  as  if  it  were  his  tault  instead  of  his  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  or  as  if  it  were  a  greater  presumption  and  a  more  deadly 
sin  in  a  man  with  a  hum|>  to  murder  his  nephews,  than  it  would 
have  been  in  a  fine  strait  fellow  of  six  feet  hit^h.  Our  morality  is 
often  to«)  conventional,  and  we  ourselves  are  too  fretjuently  the 
unconscious  slaves  of  preconceived  opinions. 

Anne  of  Warwick  was  the  second  dau<»'hter  of  the  ^reat  earl  of 
that  iiiime,  and  had  been  married  to  the  youni*;  Prince  of  Wales 
nine  months  only  before  his  death  at  T  ewkesbury.*  She  was 
taken  prisemer  and  brou»»ht  to  Loiulon  with  (^ueen  Mar^i^aret, 
and  the  Duke  of  (iloster  immediately  declared  himself  a  suitor 
for  her  hand.  1  he  Duke  of  C  larence,  who  had  married  Rahcl 
the  eldest  dau^^hter  of  \\  arwick,  strenuously  o|>posed  his  brother’s 
intentions,  wishinjr  to  preserve  the  entire  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  to  himself,  lie  abducted  the  youui^ 
lady,  and  actually  placed  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  in  a 
house  in^  London,  where  she  was  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  (ilos¬ 
ter.  Miss  Strickland  aflirms,  that  the  Lady  Anne  detested 
Richard,  and  concurred  in  this  plan  in  order  to  avoid  him  ;  and 
ipiotes  as  her  authority'  an  extract  from  the  continuator  of  the 
C  ro\  land  (  hroijicle,  which  asserts  no  such  thinj^,  but  only  states 
the  tacts  of  Anne’s  miu'oiilnmi  1^  1 1 1  **  1  *  1  \\*  ,  and  her 

the  settlement 


.  '  iisseris  no  sucii  tninj^, 

the  faets  of  Anne’s  concealment  by  her  brother-ii 
discovory  hy  (ilosti-r.  'l  lic  kinjr  interfered  for 


I'rolKiMv  slif  was  only  ln'trotlicil 
Cnrrt  was  avt-rsi*  fnon  tlic  inalcti,  and 
maud  lilt  Warwick  liatl  rcc(»\»rcd  tin- 
"  liich  lie  nc\ cr  did. 


to  the  Prince  of  ^^'a1♦'S,  as  (jocen  Mar- 
tlic  inarriaije  was  not  to  he  ronsiini* 
e:rcaicr  part  of  I'.n^lar.d  for  llcnr\ 
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of  the  dispute,  and  the  marriage  of  Aiiiie  and  Richard  took  place 
probably  in  1173,  as  their  son  and  heir  was  born  at  Middlehain 
Casde,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1171;  from  whence  the  duke,  who  was 
governor  of  the  northern  inarches,  set  out,  on  the  death  of  Kd- 
ward  the  Fourth,  to  intercept  his  young  nephew  on  his  road  to 
London.  If  the  plans  of  Richard  for  seizing  the  crown  were  not 
previously  arranged,  they  must  have  been  suddenly  conceived 
and  as  promptly  executed;  unless,  indeed,  as  Mr. 'rurner  sup¬ 
poses  (and  his  argument  is  so  masterly  that  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  him),  the  duke's  first  measures  were  intended 
merely  to  remove  the  Woodvilles  from  power,  and  cri|)ple  their 
resources ;  perceiving  that,  unless  prevented,  they  would  do  as 
much  for  him ;  and  he  was  led  on  from  step  to  step  to  the  seizure 
of  the  supreme  j)ower,  by  the  positions  in  which  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  placed,  and  by  the  aspect  of  events.  \Vc  refer  the  reader 
to  Turner’s  History,  vol.  iii.  book  3,  as  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  discussion.  Richard  seized  the  crown,  and  in  July,  MS3, 
about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Kdward  the  b'ourtb,  he  and 
Anne  of  Warwick  were  crowned  king  and  (pieen,  and  tlieir  son 
Ldward  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  shortly  after  the  two  young 
princes  were  put  to  death  in  the  l  ower  ;  and  in  tiie  spring  of  the 
following  year,  the  only  child  of  Richard  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  lie  died  at  Middleham  C’astle,  31st  March,  1181,  while 
his  |)arents  were  absent  at  Nottingham,  and  the  heart  of  his  doting 
mother  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  From 
that  time  her  health  declined,  and  she  sunk  gradually  but  surely 
towards  the  grave.  W  hether  she  participated  in,  or  was  even 
cognizant  of,  the  crimes  by  which  her  husband  gained  the  crown, 
and  sought  to  retain  it  in  his  family,  we  know  not.  If  she  were, 
her  progress  to  the  tomb  might  well  be  hastened  by  such  consi- 
deratit)ns  as  must  have  crowded  on  her.  Nature  may  sometimes 
triumph  over  conscience,  when  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  (d)ject  is 
secured  as  the  wages  of  ini(]uity ;  but  the  death  of  that  child  for 
whom  so  much  was  dared  and  suifered,  must  have  left  her  to  sink 
unrespited  beneath  that  worst  of  all  miseries,  the  consciousness  of 
having  committed  a  mighty  crime — in  vain. 

It  has  been  said  that  Richard  hastened  her  end  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  his  niece,  FJizabeth  of  York.  The  reason  adduced 
for  supposing  tliat  he  ever  thought  of  Klizabetli  seems  to  be,  that 
she  appeared  at  a  high  festivity  at  court,  attired  in  robes  of  the 
same  materials  and  fashion  as  the  (pieen’s  ;  and  the  j)roof  that  he 
‘made  <piiek  conveyance  of  her  good  aunt  Anne  '  is,  his  intention 
of  marrying  Flizabeth.  Surely  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the 
futility  of  this. 

1  he  only  thing  that  looks  like  proof  on  this  point  is,  the  letter 
sjiid  to  have  been  written  by  Flizabeth  hersedf  to  the  Duke  of 
Norlolk  (quoted  in  Rucke’s  History  of  Richanl  the  'Fhird),  in 
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which  slie  the  duke’s  jifood  offices  to  procure  for  her  the  hand 
of  the  kin^;  protesting  that  she  wits  entirely  his  in  heart  and 
thought;  and  complaining  that  the  greater  part  of  Fehruary  is 
past,  and  the  queen  not  yet  dead.  Ihis  letter,  according  to 
Hueke,  *  remains  in  the  autograph  or  original  draught  iiiuler  her 
‘own  hand,  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  Thomas  Karl  of  Arundel 
‘  and  Surrey.’ 

Dr.  Lingard  says,  that  after  the  queen’s  death  rumours  were 
afloat  that  Richard  had  poisoned  her,  and  that  this  letter  scorns  to 
confirm  the  susnicion.  lie  has  the  following  note  respecting  it. 

‘  It  is  evident  that  Richard  had  not  only  promised  to  marry  her, 
‘but  had  told  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in  February.  Hence 
‘  she  observes  that  the  greater  part  of  February  is  past,  and  the 
‘  queen  still  alive.’* 

Now  with  all  respect  for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lingard,  wc  con¬ 
ceive  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  he  has,  unintentionally 
doubtless,  given  an  impression  on  the  subject  which  the  words  of 
Hucke  do  not  warrant. 

Those  words  are  as  follows.  After  saying  that  Fdizabeth  had 
objected  to  the  king,  that  his  wife  was  alive,  be  continues,  ‘  But 
‘  tlie  answer  which  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  the  Lady 
‘  Klizabeth  concerning  his  queen  was,  that  she  would  be  no  im- 
‘  pediment  of  long  continuance,  being  a  very  weak  woman  in  a 
*  consumption,  and  past  hopes  of  recovery  ;  her  jthysieinns  giving 
‘tiieiu  opinions  she  would  not  live  past  the  middle  of  February 
‘next  following;  nor  guessed  they*  much  amiss,  for  she  died  in 
‘  the  next  month,  March.’f 

'Fhis  is  a  most  material  modification  of  the  case.  It  was  not 
declared  />//  llivhard  that  his  (jueen  woidd  not  survive  the  month 
ot  February,  trom  which  the  charitable  deduction  has  been  drawn, 
that  he  was  resolved  should  not.  lie  merely  say's  that  suclu/rcMt’ 
opinions  of  her  jdiysivians :  a  very'  different  thing  from  the  de¬ 
livery  ot  a  dictum  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy,  by'  a  man  who  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  own  prediction. 

Mr.  I  urner  has  noticed  the  statement  of  Hucke,  together  with 
what  must  strike  every  one  accustomed  to  such  investigations, 
viz.,  that  the  substance — not  the  words — of  Elizabeth’s  letter  is 
given  ;  a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  (jualify  the  authority 
i»f  the  statement.  He  has  not,  however,  remarked  the  discrc- 
juincy  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  wliich  we  thiidv  entirely 
invalidates  the  interence  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  state¬ 
ment  ot  Hucke,  who  admits,  however,  that  the  king  did  make 


Uuckr’s  Lift' 
\ol.  i.  p. 


•  bingard,  v<»l.  ii).  4(o.,  n.  r)114. 
of  Hicliard  tlio  Tliiril,  in  Kennett’s  History  of  Krgland, 
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proposjils  to  Elizabotli,  but — as  he  siiys,  not  witli  the  intention  of 
really  marrying  ber ;  but  to  prevent  her  from  listeninj^  to  any 
proposals  from  Uiclimoiul.  Bncke,  however,  is  very  partial  to 
the  house  of  York. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  tliat  of  all  the  crimes  with  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  load  the  memory  of  Richard,  the  oidy 
one  that  can  fairly  be  broujijht  home  to  him  is  the  murder  of  his 
nephews ;  and  from  that  we  fear  his  character  cannot  be  cleared. 

The  execution  of  the  noblemen  his  enemies,  was  after  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  the  day,  as  followed  by  all  parties;  and  to 
char‘::e  it  as  a  peculiar  crime  on  Richard  would  be  to  do  him  a 
peculiar  injustice.  He  exemplifies,  as  Mr.  Turner  very  properly 
observes,  ‘  the  conse(piencc  of  once  jijettinj^  a  bad  character.* 
The  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  was  ecpial  in  atrocity  to  any  of  the  deeds  that  have  been 
charjred  on  Richard.  Yet  his  character  has  been  handed  ilown 
to  posterity,  not  with  forbearance  merely,  but  with  euloo^y. 

riie  brief  reiiju  of  Richard  was  marked  by  anxious  and  sue- 
ccssfnl  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  society  and  better  the 
condition  of  the  people,  by  the  enactment  of  many  wise,  liberal, 
and  judicious  laws.  He  reformed  abuses;  and  his  acts  of  private 
benevidence  are  multitudinous.  He  ^ave  a  pension  of  XlOO  a 
year  to  Lady  Oxford,  the  wife  of  his  untirinj;  enemy,  during  her 
luishamrs  exile,  and  while  in  hostility  to  him.  He  entrusted  to 
Lady  Hastings  the  keeping  of  all  her  castles  ;  a  noble  mark  of 
confidence:  and  presented  her  with  the  wardship  of  her  son  and 
heir ;  a  most  valuable  pecuniary  favor,  which  doubtless  many 
powerful  men  were  seekini^  for.  He  ^ave  an  annuity  of  200 
marks  to  the  Duchess  of  Huekinu;ham,  and  paid  her  husband's 
debts;  as  he  did  also  those  of  the  Rishop  of  Exeter,  his  mortal 
enemy  ;  and  performed  many  other  acts  of  benevolence  for  which 
any  other  man  would  have  been  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Rut  he  had  committed  one  cruel  and  unpardonable  sin ; 
and  therefore  his  very  ^ood  has  been  evil  spoken  of.  Lord  Racon, 
who  has  recorded  everythiiiij^  aj^ainst  him,  says  that  ‘  his  cruelties 
‘  and  parricides,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  weij^hed  down  his  vir- 
*  tues,*  thus  admitting  the  uiujuestionable  existence  of  the  latter  ; 
and  adds,  that  he  was  a  kiniij  ‘jealous  for  the  honor  of  the  Enji^lisli 
‘nation.**  He  fell  the  victim  of  treachery  un|)aralle]ed  in  those 
whom  he  trusted  and  honored  most ;  and  he  has  never  yet  had 
justice  done  him,  we  mean  by  the  world  in  general. 

W’c  are  sorry  to  find  that  Miss  Lawrance  has  brouj^ht  her 
labors  to  a  close.  iShe  conceives  that  ‘  the  field  of  modern 
‘  English  history  has  of  late  been  so  extensively  and  ably  rea|)ed, 


*  IJacoii’s  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  p. 
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I  that  little  remains  to  reward  the  gleaner.*  Yet  Miss  Strickland 
is  ahout  to  thrust  hersickle  into  it;  and  why  not  Miss  Lawraiice? 
Her  sickle  isas  sharp  and  her  arm  as  able,  and  we  doubt  not  that  her 
sheat  would  be  quite  as  Full  as  ber  nei^^bbor’s.  W’e  half  suspect 
that  her  tastes  are  not  that  way  tendin«r.  In  her  histories  of  the 
inhldle  (or  as  she  deli^htetli  to  call  them,  the  inediieval)  a^^os,she 
finds  herself  more  at  home,  and  herein  lies  one  jrreat  point  of 
ditVerence  between  our  two  authors.  .Miss  Strickland  spares  no 
pains  to  do  justice  to  her  subject,  and  havin^r  done  that  to  the 
best  of  her  abilities,  she  appears  to  l)e  satisfied  ;  and  so  indeed 
she  may  be:  but  Miss  Lawiance,  while  she  does  justice  to  her 
subject,  luxuriates  in  it,  and  commits  herself  to  it  with  an  ahan- 
donment,  and  a  kind  of  joyous  identification,  that  shows  it  to  he 
to  her  a  labor  of  love.  ‘  Of  this,  ber  two  chapters  on  society 
diiriiijr  the  middle  n»es,  and  on  tlie  English  poets,  are  a  sulhcient 
proof.  'I'o  these  chapters  we  must  confine  our  notice  of  Miss 
Eawrance’s  volume;  which  we  do  the  rather,  because,  as  vre 
stated  in  our  notice  of  her  first,  her  o|)inio!i  of  the  middle  ages 
very  nearly  agrees  with  our  own.  Wc  still  think,  however,  that 
her  representations  on  certain  points  are  rather  couleur  de  rose; 
and  we  must  notice  these  exceptions  only,  because  we  have  no 
room  at  present  to  do  more. 

It  is  principally,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  tlie  lower 
classes,  and  the  influence  of  certain  institutions  on  it,  that  we 
<lnfer  from  Miss  LawTance,  though  we  are  afraid  that  wliat  we 
s  lall  siiy  may  be  somewhat  unsjitisfactory,  as  we  must  rather 
imlicate  than  (liscuss.  Terhaps  w’e  siiall  p*ut  the  matter  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass  by  saying  at  once,  tliat  we  do  not  con- 
iei\e  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  have  been  so 
much  better  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  is  now,  as  .  Miss  Eaw- 
rjince  seems  to  suppose  ;  and  we  must  briefly  illustrate  our  mean- 

In  the  first  place  though  the  means  of  procuring  the  ncccs- 
Siiriis  o  ife  might  perhaps  be  more  abundant  in  some  cases— 
wagis,  'c.,  those  necessaries  thein.^elves  w’ere  not  always  to  be 
procurii  .  One  half  of  tiie  year’s  provision  was  to  belaid  in 
^  "  tttter,  and  ‘  if  the  winter's  stores  wawe  insuflicient, 

i  from  whence  an  additional  siniply  could  be 

^  o  >  «iiiu( ,  and  the  lord  of  wide  estates  and  numerous  manors 
mi^  i  )e  rc(  need  to  the  most  annoying  privation  through  the 
nnsmanagement  of  the  mistress  of  the  family. ’-p.  30.  Now  if 

be  liablin**^*  and  rich  men,  to  what  must  not  the  poor 

1  '  •‘^pt'aking  of  the  extensive  charities  of  the  time,  Miss 

‘  iin  1^****^  time  when  i)olitical  convulsions 

‘  siirrl\  r*;  ^ ofiiest  to  beggary,  when  famine  might  in  a 

s  I  '  n  er  consume  the  savings  of  years,  or  pestilence  sweep 
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‘  away  tlic  whole  family,  and  leave  the  aj^ed  man  desolate,  that 
<s|)onfanooiis  and  ahiindant  charity  was  not  too  ijreat.’ — p.  18. 
Surelvsuch  thinirs  as  these,  the  pestilence  perhaps  excepted, 
could  scarcely  ha|>pen  in  oiir  days,  and  in  Kiiirland. 

\either  can  we  think  that  all  those  iindehnahle  enjoyments 
which  we  so  emphatically  describe  by  the  word  cnwfhrt^  were 
known  in  those  days  as  they  are  at  present.  It  is  only  when 
civilization  has  nearly  reached  its  height,  that  the  numerous 
minute  conveniences  which  make  up  the  sum  of  comfort  are  to 
he  met  with.  In  proportion  as  civilization  is  incomplete,  luxury 
and  want,  splendor  and  squalor,  will  alternate  with  each  other. 
Fresh  ^reen  rushes  mi^ht  have  been  strewn  in  the  halls  of  the 
noble  every  day,  or  in  those  of  the  affluent  plebeian  every  week  ; 
hut  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers,  that  in 
the  houses  of  the  lower  ranks,  these  vegetable  carpets  were 
suffered  to  contimie  till  the  accumulalion  of  filth  beneath  them 
was  ready  to  breed  infection.  'Fhe  dreadful  pestilences  of  the 
middle  aj^es  were  ]>robably  owinijf  in  some  measure  to  such 
causes ;  and  the  horrible  cutaneous  disorders  with  which  the 
lower  classes  were  afflicted,  from  wearint^  w  oollen  next  the  skin, 
which  was  never  chanired  till  worn  out,  were  never  fidly  eradi¬ 
cated  till  the  use  became  j^enend  in  later  days,  of  (savinj^  Miss 
Lawrance’s  |)resence)  linen  shirts,  and  their  feminines. 

l>ast,  not  least,  the  uncertain  tenure  on  which  property  and 
life  were  held  is  suffleient  to  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  later 
times.  The  ‘  small  butcher  ’  mii^ht  have  his  tea-spoons  and  his 
silver  brooches  and  clasps;  or  the  tanner  his  ‘mazer  pitcher’ 
worth  three  shillinijs  (£2  5s.),  and  his  tw’o  robes  worth  a  mark, 
and  caj)e  w’orth  half  a  mark  ;  but  if  robes,  and  ca|>e,  and  life  wore 
at  the  discretion  of  arbitrary  power,  he  was  not  greatly  to  be 
envied. 

At  the  first  tournament  held  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward 
the  TIdrd, 

‘  The  scaffold  on  which  Philippa  and  her  ladies  were  placed  fell 
down,  fi^rtunately  iriihout  doing  any  injnri/,  but  so  incensed  was  the 
young  king  at  the  builders,  that  he  ordered  them  io  he  instantly 
cxecuti'dy  and  it  was  only  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  gentle  Philippa, 
who  actually  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  that  prevailed 
w  ith  him  to  grant  their  ])ardon.’ — p.  120. 

Xow'  we  certainly  think  that  any  /Y///V>//«/car|)e liter  would  wish 
to  live  on  what  he  could  procure  even  for  a  shilling  a  day  under 
the  government  of  some  modern  Sardaiiapalus  like  (Jeorge  the 
fourth,  rather  than  with  tw’o  costly  ndies  and  one  mazer  pitcher, 
to  be  hanged  by  the  great  Plantagenet. 

W  e  perfectly  agree  with  Miss  Lawrance,  that  the  stiite  of 
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society  in  the  fourteentli  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  preferahle  in 
many  respects  to  tliat  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 

Cliivalry  no  doubt  was  highly  useful  in  teinporinir  tlie  spirit  of 
the  dominant  orders  (hirin«j  the  middle  a^es.  Nevcrtiieloss  we 
think  Miss  Lawrance  overrates  its  value.  When  ecpial  laws  and 
rights  were  wanting,  the  power  of  the  sword,  directed  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  benevolence,  mijjjht  possibly  be  the  next  best  dung.  It 
would  be  useful  ouly  during  a  certain  stJite  of  society,  when  man 
was  on  his  transit  to  better  times.  Its  hold  was  ou  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  on  the  heart;  judgment  and  justice,  strictly  s])eaking, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  hence  when  reason,  and  justice, 
and  utility  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  guiding  powers,  and  man 
became  possessed  of  security  as  a  right,  it  naturally  died  away. 
It  could  not  influence  greatly  the  ha])piness  of  the  masses,  and  we 
much  doubt  whether  it  ever  appeared  to  them  so  splendid  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  us ;  and  what  it  apj)eared  to 
those  who  were  contemj)orary  with  it,  as  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  have  been.  Proximity  lessens  marvel,  and  dis¬ 
tance  is  retpured  for  every  object  to  ensure  its  full  efl'ect.  If  we 
stood  beneath  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  its  glories  would  elude  our 
sight. 


Art.  VII.  1.  'I'hr  lllhlc  Monopoly  I ncons\stent  irlth  BiUe  Chrulothm : 
it  Ldti'r  wlilrrititcil  to  the  Ixiyht  Hon.  Lord  BexUy.  lly  Adam  'fiiuM- 
s<»N,  D.l).  ttvo.  pp.  1)2.  Snow. 

2.  MonofHjIy  atul  I  n  restricted  Cirenlotion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  Con¬ 
trasted.  lU*  John  Pa.mimu:ll,  Author  of  Sicthro.’  Idiiio.  pp.  UMi. 
Snow. 


A  hTKU  all  that  has  been  attempted,  by  poi'trv  and  oratory, 
in  tbe  way  ot  eulogy  on  the  art  of  printing,  its  excellence  and 
value  have  lU'ver  yet  been  fully'  exj)ressed  nor  even  understood. 
Mankind  havt‘  been  already  so  long  familiar  with  its  wonders, 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  rightly  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
the  state  ot  human  communication  was  ditferent  from  what  it  is 
at  present ;  and  still  greater  is  the  dilliculty  of  correctly  a|)j)re- 
luMiding  the  nature  and  extent  ot  that  ditference.  M  hat  would 
the  worhl  have  thought,  in  the  middle  ages,  at  the  sight  ot  one 
ot  our  great  metropolitan  printing  estabiishments,  sju  inging  ap 
at  once  in  the  midst  ot  l".urope  in  its  finished  state  !  hat 
uonld  spet'dilv  beconu*  the  condition  of  our  Ibdtish  poj)ulatiou 
were  the  art  ot  I'rinting  to  be  now  prohibited,  and  m(‘)i  rculuced 
once  more  to  the  j)en  and  the  pencil  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
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all  those  objects  which  are  ineanwliile  etlectcd  by  tyjx',  stereo¬ 
type,  the  hand-press,  and  steam  power?  What  wonld  be  the 
amazement  of  Guido  de  Jars  were  he  to  arise  from  the  dead,  to 
Ih*  introduced  into  Bagster  s  or  the  Oxford  Bihle-warehoiise, 
and  to  he  presented  with  the  glorious  results  of  modern  printing 
in  all  its  varieties  of  form  and  language?*  We  now  look  hack, 
with  wonder  and  pity,  at  the  labors  of  such  a  man ;  hat  perhaps 
we  are  ourselves,  in  one  respect,  in  a  condition  which  will  sn^i- 
ply  to  the  students  of  a  future  age  materials  for  feelings  of  stdl 
greater  amazement, — feelings  partaking  less  of  compassion  than 
of  contempt  and  censure — when  they  shall  read  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  are  in  the  nineteenth  century  permitted  to  he  laid 
upon  this  glorious  invention — restrictions,  too,  which  chietly 
relate  to  the  multiplication  of  coj)ies  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
Bible  monopoly  has  of  late,  however,  excited  very  considerable 
attention,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hulk  of  our  readers  have, 
more  or  less,  been  led  to  reflect  n])on  the  subject.  The  labors 
of  Dr.  Thomson  and  of  others,  who  have  fought  by  his  side,  have 
(lone  great  and  good  service  in  the  cause,  and  the  results  already 
realized  are  well  worth  all  the  toil  and  all  the  talent  that  have 
been  expended  in  the  controversy. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  cpiestion  w  e  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  the  close;  but  meanwhile  we  proceed  to  impure  a  little 
into  the  legal  character  of  the  patent — a  subject  w  hich  has  not 
yet  been  brought  before  the  jniblic  mind  during  the  existing 
contest.  It  is  possible  that  the  peojile  of  England  may  be 
laboring  under  a  strong  delusion,  and  fearing  where  there  is  no 
cause  of  fear.  On  this  point  we  have  an  instance  upon  record 
as  curious  as  it  is  serious.  By  letters  patent  of  King  James  L 
the  Stationers’  Company  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  alma¬ 
nacks,  by  virtue  of  a  supposed  cojiyright  in  the  crown.  This 
monopoly  had  been  submitted  to,  from  the  date  of  the  grant  in 
the  former  century,  till  Thomas  Carnan,  a  spirited  bookseller  in  St. 
Banl’s  Churchyard,  commenced  a  jmblication  of  almanacks  in 
defiance  of  the  patent.  He  greatly  improved  the  article,  and  the 
sale  was  very  considerable.  The  two  universities  and  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company  filed  a  Bill  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  him,  praying  that  the  copies  sold  might  be 


*  A  curious  fact  respecting  this  prototype  of  patient  penmen  was  brought 
to  light  in  the  year  at  the  sale  of  Sir  William  Ihirreirs  hooks,  among 
wliich  was  a  MS.  Hible  on  vellum,  beautifully  written  with  the  pen  ami  illu- 
niinated.  This  was  the  work  of  half  a  century  ;  Guido  began  it  in  the  40tli 
year  of  his  age,  and  brought  his  work  to  a  close  in  his  lH)th  year,  anno  1294, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  as  appeared  by  the  wTiter’s  own  autograph  at 
the  front  of  the  book. 
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accounted  for,  and  the  remainder  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled 
Tlie  court,  doubting  the  validity  of  the  king’s  charter,  directed  a 
(piestion  upon  its  leplity  to  be  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  the  judges,  after  two  arguments,  cei  tilled  that 
the  patent  was  void  in  law ;  the  Court  of  Exchecpier  thereupon 
dismissed  the  Bill,  and' dissolved  the  injunction.  From  that 
hour  Carnan  practised  and  prospered,  till  Lord  North,  then 
prime  minister,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
urged  on  by  the  late  pseudo  monojiolists,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  ^  to  revest  by  act  of  parliament  the. 

‘  monopoly  in  almanachs,  which  had  fallen  to  the  y round  hy  the 
*  ahore-mentioned judyments  in  the  hinys  courts.'^  In  addition 
to  the  whole  force  of  the  government,  the  bill  was  sn|)port(‘d  bv 
all  the  influence  of  the  two  universities  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  but  Mr.  Erskine,  as  counsel  for  Carnan,  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  at  the  close  of  his  argument  the 
House  divided,  when  the  premier’s  bill  was  lost  by  a  great 
majority. 

If  the  doctrine  oLthis  decision  were  honestly  carried  out,  llie 
(piestion  of  the  Bible  monopoly  would  soon  be  settled.  It  will 
assuredly  recpiire  the  combiiiecl  wisdom  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
demonstrate  that  the  almanack  and  Bible  monojiolies  rest  on 
dill’erent  foundations;  and  that,  had  the  latter  been  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  it  would  not  have  fallen.  FN  ery  considera¬ 
tion  that  goes  to  sujiport  the  Bible  monopoly,  yielded  eipial 
sujiport  to  that  of  almanacks.  But  for  the  resolute  sjfirit  of 
Carnan,  almanacks  had  been  an  affair  of  ])rerogative,  and 
printed  cum  prirtlcyio  to  the  present  hour;  and  had  he  happened 
to  fix  upon  the  Hible  instead  of  the  almanack,  it  is  exceedingly 
nrobable  that  the  cruel  and  impolitic  restriction  had  been  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  force  of  Fh’skine’s  argument,  and  by  calling  forth 
the  opc'ration  of  British  justice.  All  the  triumphs  of  that  great 
advocate,  in  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  had  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Bible  monojioly.  Our  ri'grets  are  the  deejuT 
because  this  is  the  (^nly  instance  in  which  the  validity  of  this 
class  of  patents  has  been  tried. 

It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Bible  patent,  as  it  now 
exists,  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  not  founded  upon  any  definite 
or  acknovvledg(‘d  principle  of  justice,  but  derives  its  origin  from 
d(*sj)otic  assumptions  of  authoritv,  which  have  long  since  heen 
dii\en  by  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  ]H‘oplc  from  the  juile 
of  r.nglish  law.  this  point  is  well  put  by  F^rskine,  in  his  speech 
for  Carnan.  According  to  that  great  "pleader,  ‘  On  the  first 


Sec  Krskines  speech  for  C'anian,  introductory  notice. 
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<  intrcKhiction  of  printing,  it  was  considorod,  as  well  in  England 

<  as  other  countries,  to  be  a  matter  of  state.  The  (uiick  and 
‘  extensive  circulation  of  sentiments  and  opinions  which  that 

<  invaluable  art  introduced,  could  not  but  fall  under  the  gripe  of 
‘  governments  whose  principal  strength  was  built  upon  the 

*  ignorance  of  the  people  who  were  to  submit  to  it.  The  press 
‘  was,  therefore,  wholly  under  the  coercion  of  the  crown,  and 

*  all  printhujy  not  only  of  public  books  containing  ordinances 
‘  religious  or  civil,  but  every  species  of  publication  whatever^  was 
‘  regulated  by  the  king’s  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charters 
‘  of  privilege,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  star-chamber.’* 

The  law  Reports  set  forth  a  variety  of  grants  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  in  the  different  departments  of  the  art.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  however,  the  cruel  and  ojipressive  assumptions  of 
prerogative  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  resistless  juessure  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1769,  after  the  decision  of 
the  case  of  Millar  v.  Tayloiyf  the  only  copyrights  supposed  to 
he  left  to  the  crown,  were  those  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Prayer- 
hooks,  acts  of  parliament,  proclamations,  acts  of  state,  almanacks, 
and  the  Latin  grammar.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  claim  of 
the  crown  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  of  almanacks  was 
refused,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  patent  pro¬ 
nounced  invalid.  The  greater  importance  attaches  to  this  case, 
because  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  collusion ;  both  sides 
were  in  good  earnest,  while  there  is  every  ground  to  suspect 
it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Richardson  and  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,;);  which  came  on  in  the  year  1802. 
In  that  case  the  litigants  were  equally  interesOnl  in  sustaining 
the  monopoly.  It  was  a  struggle  not  for  the  public,  but  for 
themselves ;  they  fought  not  for  the  triumph  of  a  principle  but 
for  the  grasp  of  the  gross  plunder.  The  ]K)wcr  of  the  crown  to 
grant  a  monopoly  in  Bible  printing  was  no  part  of  the  contest 
on  either  side.  They,  therefore,  took  the  preliminary  ste[)s  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  seeming  sanction  of  the  law  to  their  common 
foundation ;  the  one  apj)lied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
sale  of  Scotch  Bibles  in  England,  and  the  other  submitted  till 
the  hearing  of  the  cause  should  come  on.  Their  object  was 
gained ;  out  of  court  they  shook  hands,  and  no  more  was  heard 
of  the  matter.  In  the  case  of  Carnan,  the  right  of  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company  to  the  almanack  monopoly  was  defended  on  every 
ground  that  can  apply  to  Bibles  and  Testaments.  It  was 


•  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

t  (iihhs  V.  Cole.  Wins.  p.  2G.5.  Earl  of  Yarmouth  v.  Durrtll,  3  Mod. 
75.  4  Hurrows,  230.3. 

X  0  Vesey,  jun.,  p.  f»80. 
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velieiiieiitly  urged  hy  counsel  thiit  the  validity  of  the  pulent 
was  supported  hy  several  decisions  in  the  courts  ot  law,  us  will 
torthwitn  more  tally  aj)pear.  In  the  Company  of  the  Stutioners 
and  Lee,  the  claim  of  the  Company  as  grantees  of  the  sole 
.printing  of  almanacks,  is  j)ut  on  the  king’s  right  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  to  restrain,  regulate,  and  license  prooiiosti- 
cations  of  future  events.  In  the  Comj)any  of  Stationers  v. 
Seymour,*  the  matter  is  very  profoundly  managed  ;  it  is  put 
partly  on  the  ground  of  original  enclosure,  and  that  so  much  of 
the  right  of  printing  as  had  ‘been  kept  enclosed,  had  never  been 
‘  made  common and  partly  on  the  ground  that  there,  is  no 
particular  author  of  an  almanack,  and  ‘  then  by  rule  of  our  luw 
‘  the  king  has  property  in  the  copy !’  In  other  cases,  too, 
the  judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  Company’s  sole  right  to  print 
almanacks  in  the  terms  of  their  patent.^  To  all  these  decisions 
in  tiivor  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  must  be  added  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  who,  in  his  most  able  and  liberal  judgment 
in  Millar  v.  Taylor,  admits  the  exclusive  right  of  the  crown  in 
Bibles,  Prayer-books,  Primers,  Psalters,  statutes,  acts  of  state, 
and  alnianacks.% 

In  the  case  of  the  Stationers’  Company  v.  Carnan,  all  these 
(h'cisions  and  o|)inions  were  presented  and  pressed,  in  support 
of  the  Company’s  exclusive  right  to  print  almanacks.  To  crown 
the  whole  it  was  further  urged,  that  almanacks  related  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  as  determining  festivals  and  fasts,  and 
that  ever  since  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  which  establish  the 
Liturgy,  the  almanack  had  constituted  jiart  of  the  Prayer-book. 
Backed  by  all  this  mighty  array  of  precedents  and  circum¬ 
stances,  Serjeants  (ilynn  and  Hill  appeared  in  the  (M)urt  ol 
(\)nnnon  Pleas  in  support  of  it.  In  the  course  of  the  argument, 
which  they  conducted  with  consummate  ability,  they  laid  down 
a  principle  of  great  importance  in  the  Bible  case,  viz.,  ‘  That  the 
‘  judges  had  no  standard  by  w  hich  to  determine  w  hether  the 
‘  almanack  was  a  prerogative  book,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
‘  be  made  a  subject  of  monopoly,  than  by  settling  u{)on  princi- 
‘  pie's  of  g(HHl  sense,  whether  it  ought  to  he  oneJ  All  their  argu¬ 
ments  went  to  prove  the  affirmative.  They  felt  and  contessed 
that  monopoly  lead,  and  could  have,  no  foundation  but  iu  the 
public  good— -a  pretence  which  is  always  doubtful,  always  peril¬ 
ous.  On  this  point  Erskine  put  forth  his  strength  before  the 
(ominous.  *  I  here  is  no  telling,’ said  the  advocate,  *  to  what 

such  precedents  may  lead ; — the  public  welfare  was  the  burden 
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‘  to  the  licensing  acts  ; — the  most  tyrannical  laws,  in  the  most 

*  absolute  governments,  speak  a  kind  parental  language  to  the 
‘  abject  wretches  who  groan  under  their  crushing  and  humilia- 

*  ting  weiglit ; — resisting,  therefore,  a  regulation  and  supervision 

*  of  the  press  beyond  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  I  lose  sight  of  my 

*  client,  and  feel  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself, — for  every  man 

*  in  Enufland !  With  such  a  leoislature  as  1  have  now  the 

*  honor  to  address,  1  confess  the  evil  is  imaginary, — but  who 
‘  can  look  into  the  future  ?  This  precedent  (trifling  as  it  may 

*  seem)  may  hereafter  aflbrd  a  j)lausible  inlet  to  much  mischief*, 
‘  — the  protection  of  the  law  may  be  a  pretence  for  a  mono|)oly 
‘  in  all  books  on  legal  subjects ; — the  safety  of  the  state  may 
^  require  the  suj)pression  of  histories  and  political  writings ; — 
‘  even  philosophy  herself  may  become  once  more  the  slave  of 

*  the  schoolmen,  and  religion  fall  again  under  the  iron  fetters 

*  of  tlie  church  !’* 

In  spite  of  all  this  array  it  was  that  the  judges  declared, 
that  the  king  had  no  power  to  grant  such  a  monopoly,  and 
that  the  Commons  of  England,  after  listening  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Erskine,  refused  by  a  large  majority,  not  to  ‘  re- 
‘  new,’  as  they  pretended,  but  to  create  a  monopoly  in  alma¬ 
nacks  to  the  Company  of  Stationers  and  the  two  Universities. 

‘  The  fallacy,’  said  the  advocate,  ‘  lies  in  supposing  that  the 

*  Universities  and  Stationers’  Company  ever  had  a  right  to  the 
‘  monopoly  which  they  have  exercised  so  long.  The  preamble 
‘  of  the  bill  supposes  it ;  but,  as  it  is  a  supposition  in  the  very 
‘  teeth  of  a  judgment  of  law — it  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
‘  impudence  of  the  application  !  If  the  Universities  have  lost  an 
‘  advantage,  enjoyed  contrary  to  law,  and  at  the  expense  of 

*  sound  policy  and  liberty,  you  (the  (commons)  will  rejoice  that 
‘  the  courts  below  have  pronounced  that  wise  and  liberal 
‘judgment  against  them,  and  will  not  set  the  evil  example  of 
‘  reversing  it.’ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  glorious  struggle  of  Carnan  against 
the  patent  which  gave  the  monopoly  of  almanacks.  Let  our 
readers  distinctly  understand,  we  again  rej)eat,  that  almanacks 
stood,  to  all  intents,  upon  the  same  foundation  with  Bibles  and 
Icstaments.  In  all  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  in  all  the 
judgments  of  the  bench,  they  have  been  always  classed  to¬ 
gether  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system,  as  constituent 
elements  of  a  compound  privilege,  and  as  objects  resting  on 
the  same  basis. 

I  he  right  of  the  crown  to  exclusive  printing,  and  the  coii- 
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sequent  creation  of  monopolies,  is  thus  stated  by  Rlack- 
stone .♦  ‘  The  king,  as  the  executive  magistrate,  has  the  right 

‘  of  promulgating  to  the  people  all  acts  ot  state  and  govern- 
‘  ment,  and  the  right  of  printing  at  his  own  press  all  "acts  of 

<  parliament,  [)roclamations,  and  orders  of  council.  2nd.  As 

<  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  he  hath  a  right  to  the  publica- 
‘  tion  of  all  liturgies  and  books  of  divine  service,  drd.  lie  is 
‘  said  to  have  a  right  by  purchase  to  the  copies  of  all  law  hooks, 

‘  grammars,  and  such  other  compositions  as  were  compiled  or 
‘  translated  at  the  expense  of  the  crown — and  uj)on  these  two 
‘  last  principles  combined,  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  the 
‘  translation  of  the  Bible  is  founded.’ 

Here  by  this  great  constitutional  lawyer  the  matter  is  brought 
explicitly  before  us.  On  this  principle  we  undertake  to  make 
out  a  case  demonstrative  of  the  perfect  right  and  uncontrolable 
freedom  of  all  printers  to  print  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
royal  restraint,  it  will  be  found,  lies  not  in  the  ])rinting,  but  iii 
the  use.  Erskine,  in  his  speech  for  Carnan,  admits  that  the 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  publish  ‘  religious  and  civil  constitu- 
‘  tions  —that  is,  as  executive  magistrate,  he  has  a  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  acts  of  parliament,  orders  of  council,  &c.,  for  the  regulation 
4)f  civil  government ;  and,  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  has  an 
e(pial  right  to  publish  Bibles,  Testaments,  liturgies,  and  forms 
ot  prayer  to  he  read  in  the  churches  of  which  he  is  the  head.  To 
all  this  he  has  a  right,  but  to  nothing  more.  This  is  the  limit 
of  political  and  religious  necessity,  and  consequently  the  limit 
of  royal  prerogative,  which  is  strictly  bounded  by  that  necessity. 
The  sovereign  may  print  for  his  own  Church,  and  order  that  in 
the  said  (^hurch  no  other  hooks  shall  be  used  than  those  ot  his 
preparation.  But  this  is  the  uttermost  extent  of  his  prerogative. 
This  is  all  that  is  required  even  by  the  largest  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  Blackstone.  It  is  high  time  that  the  reign  of 
absurdity,  combined  with  oppression,  should  terminate  !  It  is 
utterly  preposterous  to  hold  that  the  king,  as  head  ot  the 
Church  by  law  established,  has,  tlierefore,  and  necessarily,  any 
exclusive  right  over  the  Bible.  It  may  as  reasonably  he  argued 
that  because  he  has  his  own  dock-yard  for  his  own  navy,  that 
he,  by  consequence,  has  the  right  of  building  hulls,  making 
blocks  and  masts,  and  forging  chains  and  anchors  for  the  whole 
mercantile  service  ot  England!  Ilis  own  docks  exist  for  his 
own  tleets ;  but  all  his  subjects  may  build  vessels  for  themselves 
according  to  their  own  pleasure.  It  is  exactly  so,  both  in  law 
and  in  reason,  as  respects  his  Church  and  his  printing-press. 
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We  realiv  can  see  no  more  absurdity  in  a  slnp-bmlding  patent 
than  in  a^patent  for  Bible  printing.  Tlie  pruu-iple  is  one.  U>t 
tliose  wlio  deny  the  allegation  demonstrate  the  difterence. 

let  ns  look  at  the  principle  in  its  legitimate  extension.  It 
theVoval  iirerogative  be  extended  to  anything  m  relimon,  among 
Dissenters,  it  must  be  extended  to  cverytbmg.  ^V  by  does  not 
his  inajestv  claim  to  print  liturgies  for  such  ot  the  Disseiiters  as 
use  them?  Why,  indeed,  not  compel  their  use  by  all .  Why 
doi'S  he  not  dictate  to  them  special  prayers  on  special  occasions . 
But  we  tririe  !  Who  does  not  perceive  that  since  the  Dissent¬ 
ers’  enianciiiatioii  act,  the  entire  body  of  Noiicoiiformists  have  a 
full,  <mod,  indefeasible  right  to  print  the  Scriptures  tor  themselves  . 
Blit  who  does  not  jierccive  that,  if  they  are  bound  to  buy  the 
Bibles  produced  at  the  royal  press,  at  the  pleasuiv-price  ot  he 
iiatentees,  they  are  still  forced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  most  iinportant  of  all  religious  eoneerns 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  principle  which  sustains  sucdi  a  right 
ews  nuich  further  than  the  right  which  it  sustains.  It  his 
majesty  may  say  who  shall  iirint,  may  he  not  also  say  whethei 

f/wy  one  slrall  print  ?  .  i 

Tlie  rif^hts  of  Dissenters  are  altoji^ether  incoinplete,  nnlesb 
they  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  printing  the  Scriptiires  lor  them¬ 
selves. '  Bven  granting,  what  we  do  not  allow,  that  the  Bit >lc 
patent  is  valid,  in  so  tar  as  the  Church  is  concerned  stil  the 
recent  change  in  the  condition  of  Dissenters  has  placed  the 
whole  iiuestion  of  the  Bible  monopoly  in  an  entire  y  new  post 
tion.  When  that  monopoly  was  establisheil  there  was  im  such 
body  in  the  realni,aiid  hence  the  iiateiit  looked  only  at  tlieClinreh. 
Now,  however,  that  this  immense  class  ot  siib|ects  has  arisen  m 
the  land,  they  are  without  the  ecclesiastical  pale;  amt  t  le  iig  i 
of  Bible  printing  is  and  has  been,  ever  since  the  passing  o  _  le 
law  which  brought  emancipation,  the  Nonconforiinsts  hirth- 
right.  'fhe  Bible  is  the  common  property  ot  al  (  hristians,  ami 
since  religious  uniforinitv  is  no  loin^er  conteinplntec  )y 
of  i: nglaiul,  no  right  ofprerogative  can  now  be  argued  Irom  an 
allei2;e(l  iiecessitv  to  prevent  heresies  in  (loctime.  ^  ^ 

color  or  pretext  there  ini^ht  have  been  for  the  kinj^  s  in  cr  u  ^ 
ence  when  relijjfions  nniformity  wiis  enforced  by  *iw,  itrc 
can  assuredly  be  none  now  ;  and  it  is  in  his  character  as 
supreme  head  of  the  h^stablished  Church  alone,  that  ns  ri^  i 

can  hy  anv  possibility  exist.  .  , 

Hut  wediave  not  yet  done  with  the  law,  the  confusions  and 

contradictions  of  which  are  among  the  chiet  groiiiu  s  ^ 
hope.  Where  reason  and  justice  sujiply  ^  *• 

principle,  it  is  no  marvel  it  lawyers  of  the  first  a  n  i  y  <  • 
opinion  ;  and  hence  the  denial  of  Lord  ^lans  le  (  ,  la  ^  e  /  r 
had  any  prerogative  right  to  the  translation  ol  t  n  i  > 
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threat  lawyer  put  it  entirely  on  the  groiHid  of  property ^  which 
leads  us  to  the  second  foundation  assigned  by  Blackstone  for 
the  royal  copyright.*  Lord  Mansfield  pours  contempt  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  places  the  king  on  the  same  ground  with 
any  author  or  proprietor.  ‘The  Hebrew  Ibble,  (beek  Testii- 
‘  inent,  and  Septuagint,’  says  his  lordship,  ‘  do  not  belong  to 
‘  the  king;  but  the  translation  he  bought.’  Mr.  Justice  \Villes 
takes  a  similar  view.  ‘  I  cannot  distinguish/  says  he,  ‘  between 
‘  the  king  and  an  author.  I  disclaim  any  idea  that  the  king 
‘  has  the  least  control  over  the  press  but  what  arises  from  his 
‘  property  in  his  copy.’  By  these  distinguished  men  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  prerogative  is  at  once  discarded.  This  is  a  grand  ap¬ 
proach  to  reason  and  intelligibility  ;  it  also  narrows,  hy  more 
than  a  half,  the  ground  of  contest.  The  principle  here  laid 
down  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  It  is  the  only 
distinct  and  tangible  view  that  has  ever  been  set  forth  on  the 
subject  of  prerogative,  which  it  explains  by  annihilation  !  It 
stri|)s  the  subject  of  all  disguise,  and  renders  it  a  matter  to 
which  the  principles  of  commerce  and  of  general  justice  may  be 
fully  and  readily  applied.  Keeping  this  principle  steadily  in 
vie\v,  then,  we  shall  have  little  difheulty  in  demolishing  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Bible  monopoly.  Here  we  have  its  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  toils,  and,  if  they  can,  let  them  escape  !  The  royal 
right  arises  from  the  single  fact  that  the  king  was  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  translation  ;  prerogative  there  is  none.  Even  the 
supreme  headship  of  the  Church  seems,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
to  be  given  up  or  forgotten.  Very  well :  was  this  expense  a 
private  disbursement  of  the  king?  If  so,  the  Bible  must  have 
l)een  his  private  ])roj>ertv ;  it  would  not  have  belonged  to  the 
crown,  but  to  the  person,  and,  instead  of  descending  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  it  must  have  devolved  to  his  heirs.  Again,  allowing 
that  there  did  exist  a  right  of  property  in  the  co])y,  at  common 
law  ,  and  that  the  king,  not  being  named  in  the  statute  of  Anne, 
w  as  not  affected  by  it ;  still  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the 
king  ac(pnred  the  copyright  by  pnrchasey  as  distinguished  from 
a  license,  for  rew  ard,  to  publish  the  result  of  the  labor  of  others. 
But  again,  if,  as  the  fact  was,  the  expense  was  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse,  was  not  the  purchase  for  a  ])ublic  benefit  ?  Ihul 
the  crown,  then,  a  right,  in  law  or  justice,  to  convert  Bihle 
printing  into  a  monopoly  which  must  of  necessity  be  prejudicial 
to  that  benetit.  lake  it  either  way,  and  then  show^  us  how  it 
can  be  ma<le  to  sustain  tlie  Bible  patent.  Tell  us  how,  even 
u[)on  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  perpetual  common  law  copy- 
light,  the  crown  could,  under  the  circumstances,  ac(juire  an 

Millar  v.  laylor,  Iluriows,  \\  240-1,  240.5. 
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exclusive  right  over  the  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures!  Is  King 
James  intended  as  the  first  who  acquired  the  right  ?  Let  us, 
then,  examine  his  majesty’s  instructions  to  the  translators,  and 
their  address  to  the  readers,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  freely 
used  all  the  existing  translations.  To  this,  in  fact,  they  were 
enjoined  in  the  king’s  fourteenth  rule,  which  runs  thus:  ‘These 
‘  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
‘  than  the  Ibshops’  Bible,  viz.,  Tindal’s,  Coverdale’s,  Mathewe’s, 

‘  Whitchurch’s,  Geneva.’  The  translators  confess,  too,  that 
they  acted  up  to  their  instructions,  and  made  the  fullest  use  of 
the  labors  of  their  predecessors.  These  considerations  sutHce  to 
destroy  at  once  and  for  ever  all  claim  to  property  in  the  transla¬ 
tion.  The  claim  of  property,  indeed,  as  distinguished  from 
prerogative,  was  never  dreamed  of  so  long  as  the  licensing  acts 
existed. 

The  right  appears,  according  to  Blackstone,  to  be  a  sort  of 
prerogative  property  ;  but  Lord  Chief  J  ustice  De  (irey,  in  the 
case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  speaking  of  the  argument  of  the 
Solicitor-General  York,  in  the  case  of  Baskett  v.  University  of 
Cambridge,*  says,  that  property  founded  on  prerogative,  how¬ 
ever  allowable  for  counsel  to  put,  was  ‘  not  admissible  by,  nor 
‘  intelligible  to,  a  judge ;’  and  Lord  Camden,  in  the  same  case, 
speaking  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  prerogative  copies,  says, 

‘  1st.  It  is  put  on  the  topic  of  prerogative,  then  of  ownership.’ 

‘  First.  Henry  VI.  brought  over  the  printers  and  their  presses ; 

‘  ergo,  says  counsel,  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  whole  art, 

‘  and  all  that  it  can  produce. 

‘  ‘Jnd.  Printing  belongs  to  nobody ;  and  what  belongs  to 
‘  nobody  is  of  course  the  king’s. 

‘  3rd.  The  king  pays  his  judges  ;  ergo,  he  purcha.ses  that  right 
‘  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

‘4th.  He  paid  for  the  translations  of  the  Bible;  therefore, 

‘  forsooth,  he  bouerht  a  iwlit  to  sell  Bibles.  Away  with  such 
‘  trifling !’ 

This  admirable  sense  found  a  ready  response  across  the  Irish 
Channel  in  the  judicial  bosom  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  in  the 
case  of  Grierson  v.  .lackson.  f  In  giving  judgment  his  lordship 
said  ,  *'  I  can  conceive  that  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
*  may  say,  that  there  shall  be  but  one  man  who  shall  print 
‘  Bibles  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  use  of  churches 
*'  and  other  particular  purposes  ;  but  1  cannot  conceive  that  the 
‘  king  has  any  prerogative  to  grant  a  monopoly  as  to  Bibles  for 
‘  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  revealed  religion.  If  he  had,  it 
‘  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  jiatentee  to  |)ut  what  price  he 
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‘  pleased  upon  the  book,  and  thus  prevent  the  instruction  of 
‘  mankind  in  revealed  religion.’ 

Our  readers  have  now  before  them  the  sum  of  the  law  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  monopoly;  and,  we  tbink,  men  of  un¬ 
derstanding  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  its  inonil, 
if  not  also  of  its  legal,  merits.  They  must  clearly  see  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  has  exerted  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  intiucnce  upon  this  patent ;  and  that  a  right  to  ])ro- 
duce,  or  in  any  way  to  procure,  the  books  enij)loyed  in  their 
public  and  social  worship,  is  among  the  uiupiestionable  ])rivileges 
of  English  Nonconformists.  So  unjust,  so  unreasonable  have 
the  patentees  for  many  years  felt  their  ])rivileges  to  be,  that  they 
have  shrunk  from  the  ungracious  task  of  prosecution.  Tliey 
have  winked  at  the  infraction  of  their  patent  in  all  possible 
ways,  even  j)revious  to  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts,  when  they 
might  still  have  retired  into  the  citadel  of  patents,  ])recedents, 
aiul  prerogatives,  and  have  fulminated  upon  the  unhappy  men 
who  had  stepped  within  the  enchanted  circle.  It  was  not  thus 
fifty  years  ago.  Patentees  were  then  heroic  men.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  so  celebrated  for  pensions,  jobbiiur, 
the  contraction  of  debt,  the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  the 
slaughter  of  men,  public  fasts  were  much  in  vogue,  'fhe  jx*- 
riodicals  of  the  day  record  the  following  fact  relative  to  one  ol 
these  occasions. 

‘case  in  chancery  for  three  fence!!! 

‘  Eyre  and  Strahaiiy  Kintjs  PrinterSy  v,  Oijilvy  and  Siicare. 

May  3,  171^4. 

‘  A  few  days  previous  to  the  last  general  fast,  the  defendants,  throu'ili 
ignorance  of  the  law,  sold  one  copy  of  the  ‘  F orni  of  Prayer,’  appointed 
to  1k'  used  upon  that  occasion,  not  printed  by  aut/iorily  of  the  kini^s 
patent. 

*  'riie  plaintiffs,  without  giving  the  smallest  intimation  to  desist, 
filed  this  hill  to  com])el  the  defendants  to  account  to  them  for  the 
profit  arising  from  the  said  sale.  Upon  being  served  with  the  suh|)(i'na, 
the  defendants  a])plied  t(»  have  proceedings  staid  ;  which  the  plaintiffs, 
after  considerable  hesitation,  agreed  to,  on  condition  of  defendants 
paying  c<»sts,  and  making  affidavit  to  the  sale.  This  important  eaiise 
was  this  day  finished,  when  the  plaintiffs  received  three  fence  ! !! 
the  pn»fit  arising  from  tlie  sale  ;  and  when  the  attorney,  Edward  S. 
Ft»ss,  of  Gough  Stpiare,  did  not  blush  to  receive  £13  (is.  lUl.  for  costs 
incurred.’ 

\\  ell  aiul  truly  might  Burke  exclaim,  were  he  now  alive,  ^  the 
•age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory'”  of  Pnirojic  is  (h'pnrted 
for  c\or !  .1  ust  conccivt* of  Mr.  Spottiswoode  now'  commcncin 


ing 


an  action  against  some  Bibliopole  of  the  Row,  for  selling  one 
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copy  of  a  form  of  prayer  not  ])rinted  by  him !  The  thing  is 
impossible.  The  days  of  prosecution,  ‘  the  glory  ’  of  the  paten¬ 
tees,  are  passed  away,  no  more,  we  trust,  to  return.  No  paten¬ 
tee,  in  his  senses,  will,  we  believe,  henceforth  venture  to  a|)pear 
in  an  English  court  to  prosecute  for  the  printing  of  the  J>crip- 
tures.  Were  we  ourselves  printers,  we  should  not  hesitate,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  employ  our  tyjies  and  presses  in 
(lirtusing  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  As  Nonconformists,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  we  boldly  claim  it  as  a  part  of  our  religious  rights  to 
prepare  or  procure  our  Bibles,  as  well  as  our  other  books  of 
devotion,  in  whatever  manner  we  please.  That  right  we  should 
exercise  to  the  uttermost.  We  would,  therefore,  present  no 
petitions  on  the  subject.  This  we  should  deem  worse  than  folly; 
it  were  to  concede  a  point  the  reverse  of  the  great  principle 
which  we  assume,  which  we  claim,  and  for  which  we  are  ready 
to  contend  to  the  last  extremity!  All  such  petitioning  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  both  preposterous  and  injurious. 
In  printing  for  ourselves  we  contend  that  we  do  no  wrong.  If 
the  patentees  think  difi’erently,  and  hold  that  they  are  thereby 
aggrieved,  let  them  seek  their  remedy,  and  we  will  abide  by  the 
consequences  !  If  they  do  not  move,  our  object  is  gained  ;  if 
they  do,  the  question  will  then  b(*  tried  ;  and  if,  in  the  eye  of 
the  bench,  we  have  not  in  law  what  we  know  we  have  in  justice, 
we  will  find  means  to  redress  the  mighty  grievance,  and  to  con¬ 
quer  this  glorious  privilege,  which,  of  right  inalienable,  belongs 
to  the  Dissenters  of  England  !  On  many  accounts  this  is  the 
best  method  of  proceeding.  By  j)etitioning  we  should  only  add 
strength  to  the  cause  of  monopoly.  Considering  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  esjH*cially  in  the  Lords, 
and  above  all  the  jealous  and  bitter  feeling  of  the  Established 
Church  which  would  inqiel  them  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
ojipose  the  abolition,  we  deem  all  attempts  in  the  way  of  peti¬ 
tion  little  better  than  ctl’ort  thrown  away.  We  can,  to  be  sure, 
conceive  of  an  organization  and  a  movement  which  would  force 
the  abolition,  or  compel  the  grant  of  a  concurrent  patent  to  the 
Dissenters ;  but  this  would  take  considerable  time,  and  be  a 
matter  of  some  labor  and  expense.  To  all  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  object,  however,  we  would  cheerfully  submit  were 
it  necessary.  But  we  are,  after  much  deliberation,  conscien¬ 
tiously  opposed  to  all  attenq)ts  at  abolition  by  pe  titioning,  on 
the  ground  of  moral  principle.  It  assunu's  as  true  what  we 
maintain  to  be  false,  viz.,  1st,  the  validity  of  the  Bible  patent ; 
and,  2nd,  its  application,  supposing  its  validity,  to  the  Bibles 
used  by  I^rotestant  Dissenters.  We  hold  that  the  patent  is  not 
worth  a  straw  ;  and  we  further  hold  that,  whatever  he  its  char¬ 
acter,  in  relation  to  the  Establishe  d  Church,  it  cannot  upon  any 
principle  of  law,  of  justice,  or  ed'  common  sense*,  apply  to  us. 
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We  are,  therefore,  wholly  adverse  to  any  movement  wliidi 
would  compromise  truth,  honor,  and  principle.  \V  e  stand  upon 
our  rights.  We  w’ill  exercise  them.  I)o  the  nionopolii;ts 
threaten  ?  Nonconformists  defy !  Do  the  former  assail  ?  Tlie 
latter  defend  !  This  course,  which  is  that  of  i)rinciple,  will  be 
also  found  the  path  of  prudence.  Our  counsel,  therefore,  to  llie 
[)eople  of  England  is — No  petitioniny  ! 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  working  of  the  Bible  pa¬ 
tents,  a  wide  and  rather  complicated  question,  whidi,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  several  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  largely  served  to  illuminate. 
Of  this  evidence  Dr.  Thomson’s  letter  contains  an  elaborate 
analysis,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  much  conclusive  reason¬ 
ing.  One  leading  object  is,  to  test  the  merits  of  the  patent  in 
relation  to  cheapness,  and  on  this  point  his  letter  proceeds  as 
follows : — 


‘  Now,  Sir,  for  the  real  merits  of  the  patent  in  relation  to  cheap¬ 
ness.  We  shall  test  it  by  various  methods — by  estimates  rej)iital)lt‘ 
printers,  by  CJovernment  returns,  and  by  facts.  One  eminent  practi¬ 
cal  witness  dealt  with  the  English  patentees,  in  relation  to  the 
Statutes,  in  a  very  searching  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  ]niti  ntees 
averred  that  they  did  not  ])ay.  The  printer  sat  down  and  calmly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  sid)ject  for  thirty  years,  beginning  wdth  17l)(b  J'ud  made 
the  following  estimate  : — 


First  Ten  Years,  commencing 

with  1790. 

Patentee’s  charge,  -  -  - 

^170,074 

10 

0‘ 

Printer’s  estimate,  -  -  - 

55,014 

10 

0 

Second  Ten  Years. 

Patentee’s  charge. 

£124,04.3 

1 

7 ' 

•  i 

Printer’s  estimate. 

51,404 

0 

0 

Third  Ten  Y'ears. 

Patentee’s  charge. 

£80,740 

0 

lOi 

Printer’s  estimate, 

42,007 

0 

0 

Aggregate  charge. 

300,404 

11 

“Z 

Aggregate  estimate. 

140,105 

10 

0 

I  he  witness  declared  that,  on  these  estimates,  he  would  have 
realized  a  handsome  profit ;  and,  sir,  let  it  be  especially  remembered 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  evidence,  the  (piarto  sheet  of  the  Statutes  had 
Wen  S4»ld,  during  the  space  of  one  year,  for  dd.,  during  the  seven 
>ears  previous  to  that,  for  and  prior  to  that  period,  for  i)d.  dhe 

s;ud  witness  (Mr.  Brmik)  mentioned,  that  he  considered  twopence  100 
per  cent,  too  much,  and  deemed  one  penny  an  ample  charge — a  charge 
whiih  would  yield  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  Sir,  will  any  person 
s«iy  lh.it  this  tradesman  s  estimate  should  be  received  wdth  caution, 
from  the  jealousy  which  reigns  among  people  of  the  same  craft  ^  be 
It  so.  What  is  now  the  fact  Invest’uation  was  followed  hv  reduc* 
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lion.  'Hit*  Statutes  are  m»\v  sold  to  Government  f(»r  one  jwnny,  and 
to  tlie  public  for  three  halfpence  ! 

*So  much,  sir,  for  this  branch  of  the  Enjjlish  monopoly  -  let  us  now 
see  how  the  n(»rthern  patentee  used  his  privilege.  We  shall  fix  upon 
the  stationery  department.  The  adage  asserts  that  compirisons  are 
culious  ;  to  patentees,  who  generally  ‘  prefer  solid  pudding  to  empty 
pniise,*  they  are  worse  than  odious — they  are  injurious.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Head  OHice  in  London,  supplied  a  standard  by  which  to 
test  the  charges  of  the  Scottish  monopolist.  The  application  of  that 
test  produced  confusion  in  more  than  one  quarter.  The  Government 
lost  all  patience  with  the  cormorant,  and  insisted  on  the  surrender  of 
this  branch  of  his  monopoly,  offering  12;i  per  cent,  as  compensation  for 
his  loss.  With  much  reluctance,  and  after  a  quiet  struggle,  the  paten¬ 
tees  prudently  complied  ;  for  resistance  had  probably  been  fatal  to  the 
entire  monopoly.  They  had  still  the  undivided  empire  of  Bible  print¬ 
ing  and  publication  in  which  to  gratify  their  lust  of  lucre,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it.  The  year  11129  supplies  an  illustration  of  the 
two  systems : — 


Excise, 

Customs, 

Post-OlHce, 

Stamp  or  Tax  Office, 


Old  System. 
£(),192  4  fif 
1,444  7  10 
1,24()  0  ()i 
1,409  12  « 


New  System. 

£1,77H  2  2 
r)H«  19  H 
000  10  8 
085  14  0 


£10,852  14  0] 
per  cent,  for  compensation. 


£8,713  0  9 
4(54  8  4 


£4,177  10  1 


‘  'rhus  the  Government  righteously  rescued  the  funds  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  harpy  hand  of  a  rapacious  monopoly  ;  but  left  it  to  devour, 
at  ])leasure,  the  property  of  the  churches  of  the  living  God  !  Surely, 
sir,  these  facts  will  prepare  you  for  anything  that  may  now  be  advanced 
concerning  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  our  next  subject.  Here,  too,  w'e 
shall  commence  with  estimates,  and  then  proceed  to  facts.  One  wit¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Lee,  a  clergyman  of  reputable  standing  as  a  man  of  letters, 
presented  the  following  list  of  estimates  received  from  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  printers  in  Edinburgh.  As  compared  with  the  stationery  busi¬ 
ness,  they  w'ill  be  found  in  perfect  keeping.  The  first  list  shows  the 
selling  price  of  the  monopolist  Bibles,  and  the  second  the  prices  at 
which  they  might  be  sold  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Balfour  } — 


The  Monopolist.  Mr.  Halfouk. 

s.  d.  a.  d.  K,  d. 

Sch(K)l  Bible,  -  8  8  and  4  0  -  I  Of 

24mo,  -  -  2  0  -  0  9i 

Octavo,  --88  -  2  10^  * 

Quarto,  -  -  9  (J  -  8  8 


‘  These  estimates  of  the  Scotch  printer  are  fully  borne  out  even  by 
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the  evidence  of  the  English  witnesses,  althougli  the  latter  have  to  pav 
a  higher  price  for  labour. 

‘  Mr.  Childs  of  Bungay,  whose  deeds  and  deserts,  in  relation  to  this 
question  of  questions,  can  hardly  he  estimated  in  the  matchless,  the 
invaluable,  body  of  evidence  which  he  exhibited  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  enveloped  the  whole  of  the  vast  subject  in  one  blaze 
of  light,  which  sutticed  at  once  to  confound  and  to  destroy  the  evidence 
of  the  monopolists,  had  that  evidence  possessed  ten  times  the  substan¬ 
tial  imp<*rtance  which  adhered  to  it.  By  careful  analysis,  we  have 
discovered  that,  in  his  first  evidence,  he  considerably  understated 
everything  ;  on  the  next  committee  he  lowered  his  estimates,  and  thus 
nearly  approximated  the  truth.  I\Ir.  Childs,  moreover,  while  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  public,  is  not  unmindful  of  himself.  By  bis  estimate  he 
j)rovides — as  he  ought  to  provide — an  ample  return  on  his  capital. 
Tor  example,  the  minion  Testament,  which  the  monopolist  sells  wlnde- 
sale  for  \s.  in  sheets,  Mr.  Childs  offers  to  sell  at  8c/.  ;  nor  would  this 
Ih?  to  drive  a  ruinous  trade,  for  the  worthy  printer  confesses  that  even 
then  he  would  have  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent. !  He  demonstrates  that 
the  said  'IVstament  would  cost  him  just  4il.  Keeping  in  view  Mr. 
(’hilds’  principle,  sir,  you  will- now  be  able  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
the  monopoly  in  regard  to  cheapness,  as  exemplified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list : — 


Monopolist  Prices,  Wholesale.  Mu.  Childs’s  Estimate. 


X. 

d. 

X, 

d. 

X. 

d. 

Brevier  Testament 

-  0 

10 

0 

7 

or 

0 

n 

Minion  Testament 

.  1 

0 

0 

oi 

or 

0 

7 

Minion  Bible  - 

-  4 

o 

3 

0 

or 

3 

3 

Small  Pica 

-  7 

3 

4 

3 

or 

4 

0 

Small  Pica,  fine  edition  l(i 

0 

10 

0 

or 

11 

0 

*  Now,  sir,  such  are  the  selling  jirices  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
estimates  on  the  other.  Do  you  suspect  the  estimates  on  the  ground 
of  rivalry  or  mercantile  jealousy  ?  Let  us  then  pass  from  estimates  to 
facts,  in  pages  08,  98,  of  the  Report  for  1831,  you  will  find  Mr. 
Parker,  the  witness  for  Oxford,  confessing  that  the  minion  Testament 
cost  the  University  only  that  the  wholesale  price  is  lOc/.,  and  the 
])rice  to  the  public  Is.  3c/.  Again,  what  is  the  confession  of  IMr.  M  ad- 
dell,  the  manager  of  the  late  Scotch  patent  }  Did  he  not,  sir,  avow 
that  the  very  first  hook  on  his  list  cost  only  13,v.,  and  that  his  selling 
price  was  just  £1  (k.  ?  Did  he  not  grant  that  lie  put  a  profit  of  from 
oO  to  KKl  per  cent,  upon  all  his  editions,  accordin  g  as  they  were  more 
or  less  saleable  ?  Nay,  more,  sir,  what  did  the  witness  Ruthven  de- 
IHxse  to,  re8|>ecting  the  prices  of  the  Scriptures  in  America  ^  Did  he 
not  ]>roduce  a  beautiful  nonpareil  New  Testament,  for  which  only  4ld. 
was  paid,  as  the  selling  price  in  New  York  ?* 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  that  of  accuracy.  On  this  point 
wo  arc  anxious  to  avoi(l  extremes,  as  will  fully  appear  by  a 
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reference  to  former  articles  in  our  Journal.*  It  is  enough  to 
show,  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  the  patentees  has 
not  been  greater  than  must  have  been  realized  in  the  way  of 
free  trade,  and  hence  that  on  this  score  nothing  has  been  gained 
by  the  patent.  Dr.  Thomson  thus  proceeds  : — 

'  We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  the  monopolists  have  really 
established  a  claim  to  superior  accuracy^  On  this  ground,  sir,  their 
pretensions  have  been  great ;  great  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
all  foundation.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  established 
a  most  unlooked-for  fact  by  the  public — that  the  Oxford  Bibles  have 
l)een  the  most  inaccurate  of  all!  From  the  evidence  of  George  Otfor, 
Esq.,  it  appears  that  a  schoolfellow  of  his,  Mr,  W.  Randall,  betook 
himself  to  the  correction  of  an  edition  of  a  non])areil  Bible  printed  at 
its])ress,  in  which  he  found  upwards  of  12,(MH)  errors!  When  this 
industrious  young  gentleman  had  finished  his  Herculean  enterprise,  he 
very  appropriately  transmitted  the  result  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who,  in  return,  sent  him  a  handsome  letter  and  TIG  for  his 
trouble.  The  same  highly-competent  witness  also  deposed — as  every 
literary  man  knows  the  fact  to  be — that  during  the  days  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  when  the  patent  and  all  others  were  abolished,  and  all 
might  ])rint  that  pleased,  some  of  the  finest  and  most  accurate  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  that  ever  saw  the  light  were  produced.  Patents, 
sir,  are  not,  and  they  never  can  be,  a  remedy  for  errors.  Sir,  they 
actually  remove  the  principal  inducement  to  accuracy.  What  are 
patents  but  a  bounty  upon  negligence  ;  a  shield  to  protect  a  man  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness  ?  The  plea  of  accuracy  is 
just  as  unfounded  as  the  plea  of  economy.  The  bulk  of  our  daily 
newsj)apers,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  got  up, 
are  much  less  incorrect  than  many  of  tlie  patentee  editions  of  the  Word 
of  (iod.  What  a  delusion  men  have  been  labouring  under !  How 
dearly  we  have  paid  for  our  deception  !  How  culpably  patient  have 
the  j)eopIe  of  England  been  under  a  most  grievous  wTong  !  But  the 
mists  are  dispersing,  the  beams  of  the  morning  have  begun  to  break 
forth,  and  a  fire  is  kindling  in  our  land  which  shall  continue  to  burn 
until  it  shall  have  consumed  to  ashes  the  parchments  of  this  most  per¬ 
nicious  mono])oly.  I  trust  you  are  convinced  that  the  Bible  monopoly 
has  no  foundation  either  in  justice  or  in  expediency,  since  it  has  in  no 
way  contributed  to  the  ]mblic  good.  Tried  by  the  tests  of  economy 
and  of  accuracy,  it  is,  in  both  respects,  equally  wanting  ;  and,  viewed 
in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  a  meet  object  of  condemnation  ! 

In  addition  to  this  exposure  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  author  of 
‘  Jetliro,’  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Spottiswoode  the  (iueen’s  printer, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Thomson,  states  a 
nundjer  of  startling  facts.  The  royal  typographer,  iinhap|)ily 
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for  himself,  but  much  otherwise  for  the  public,  has  said  in  his 
attack  upon  Mr.  Campbell,  ‘  I  cannot  but  look  upon  his  bare- 
‘  faced  assertions  as  to  the  profits  on  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
‘  printed  by  the  Universities  and  the  Queen’s  Printer  (for  tliere 
‘is  no  attempt  at  prooQ  fts  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  to 
‘  catch  the  unwary,  to  assist  in  forming  an  opjiosition  Bible 
‘  Society,  and  to  raise  a  subscription.’  To  this  Mr.  Campbell 
replies : — 

‘  I  thought  I  had  made  some  ‘  attempt  at  proof  ;*  but  I  may  have 
miscalculated  the  effect  of  my  own  impotency  ;  I  will,  however,  try 
again.  But,  sir,  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  the  subject  is  one  of 
some  difficulty.  The  Queen’s  printers  have  thrown  a  veil  around  their 
(*stablishment  which  envelopes  the  whole  concern  in  the  thickest  dark¬ 
ness.  Preparatory  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  on  January  12,  11131 ,  ordered  ‘  A  return  of  the  total  numkr 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  by 
the  patentees  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  distinguishing  the  numl)er  printeil 
of  each  siz.e,  the  quantity  of  pa[>er  each  contains,  and  the  prices 
charged  per  copy  in  quires ;  and  showing  what  amount  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  drawback  on  the  duty  on  the  paper.*  This  return,  with  a 
few  questions,  would  have  illumined  every  corner  of  the  dark  cavern. 
On  January  the  IDth,  howeverj^  the  patentees  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  to  deprecate  the  order,  declaring  that  Mt  would  l)e 
injuring  the  universities  as  well  as  the  King’s  printer,  if  the  details 
of  their  respective  trades  were  disclosed  ;’  but,  at  the  same  time, 
assuring  the  hon.  gentleman  that  ‘  the  public  obtain  the  various  articles 
contained  under  the  patent,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.’  By  this  means  they  escaped  the  necessity 
of  stating  the  ‘  number  of  each  size  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,’  which 
went  far  to  neutralize  the  whole  order.  On  March  2,  1331,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  appeared  before  the  Committee ;  and  their  main  object 
being  to  ascertain  profits,  they  asked  him  if  he  could  make  a  return  of 
the  *  number  printed  of  each  edition,  the  number  sold,  and  the  prices, 
for  the  last  ten  years his  answer  was,  *  No,  I  cannot.’  They  inquired 
if  he  could  do  it  for  five  years.  He  submitted  the  previous  question, 
to  which  it  was  replied,  ‘  the  Committee  have  determined  that  that  is 
a  fit  question  to  be  put.*  He  was  then  requested  to  furnish  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  informed  that  time  would  be  given  for  its  preparation.  On 
ISIarch  30,  he  was  called  again  before  the  Committee,  hut  came  with¬ 
out  the  account.  lie  declared  ‘  there  never  was  any  balance  sheet;’ 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  principle  on  which  the  division  of  profits 
had  iKHm  made,  and  referred  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Eyre.  On  April 
15,  Mr.  Eyre  ap|K‘ared,  and  revealed  a  state  of  things  which  is  very 
instructive. 

According  to  him  there  had  been  no  stock  taken — no  balance  sheet 
— no  ‘  fixed  time  for  division  of  profits.*  ‘  Being,’  said  he,  ‘  upon  a 
•  confidential  footing,  we  kept  our  accounts  in  a  way  that  satisfied 
ourselves.’ 

‘  (Q.  l()9»».)  But  when  you  found  the  accounts  would  bear  money 
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being  taken  away,  it  must  be  presumed  there  was  some  account  made 
up  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

‘(Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  profits  divided  at  each 

of  those  jieriods  among  the  partners  ? — No. 

Here  are  three  simple  steps  :  moneys  were  divided,  entries  of  the 
sums  were  made,  yet  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  divided  and  so  entered 
could  not  be  stated, 

*  (Q.  Spottiswoode  has  been  examined  upon  it,  and  re¬ 

ferred  to  you  in  regard  to  profits  ? — I  understand  he  did  ;  but  not  as, 
I  suppose,  the  Committee  mean.  I  know  the  business  generally,  but 
am  not  able  to  give  detailed  information. 

*  (Q.  1722.)  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  understood  to  say  he  had  charge 
of  the  operative  branch  ;  he  was  asked  how  the  general  accounts  were 
kept  of  the  work  done  and  the  charges  made,  and  he  has  stated  he 
cannot  give  any  information  upon  that  subject  ? — I  cannot  tell  how 
that  is  ;  1  only  know  I  am  (piite  incompetent. 

'  (Q.  1723.)  Is  there  any  other  person  likely  to  be  l)etter  informed 
than  Mr.  Spottiswoode.^ — No,* 

Surely  if  on  earth  there  be  a  temple  of  confusion,  a  fit  receptacle  for 
the  goddess  of  dulness,  it  is  a  royal  printing  office  !  A  great  ])olitician 
iHice  said,  that  mankind  were  not  aware  how  little  sense  sufficed  to 
govern  the  world.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  omnipotence  of  stu- 
judity  extended  beyond  courts  and  cabinets.  The  case  before  us 
demonstrates  that  a  small  measure  of  wisdom  and  of  order — if  all  was 
true — suffices  to  conduct  a  large  business,  and  to  print  Bibles  for  a  great 
imtion !  In  the  history  of  commerce,  in  the  experience  of  courts  and 
committees,  the  exhibition  of  which  a  specimen  is  here  given,  has 
not  often  found  a  parallel.  Upon  such  a  question  as  profit,  however, 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  defeated.  The  questions  pro¬ 
ceed  till  a  few  sparks  of  light  are  at  last  elicited, 

‘  (Q.  1731.)  You  admit  a  very  largi*  capital  iKdongiiig  to  you,  em- 
ploved  to  carry  on  the  King’s  printing  ? — Yes. 

‘(Q.  1732.)  In  what  manner  are  you  re]>aid  for  the  use  of  that 
capital,  and  how  is  the  account  kept  ? — By  the  produce  of  the  concern. 

‘  (Q.  1733.)  In  what  way  is  it  ascertained.^ — By  a  debtor  and  cre¬ 
ditor  account. 

'  (Q.  1734.)  Then  there  are  debtor  and  creditor  accounts? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

‘  (Q.  1735.)  Cannot  you  supply  a  copy  of  that  made  up  annually, 
or  at  other  periods  ? — No ;  becanse  it  involves  a  great  many  other  con- 
cerns  of  other  people,  some  of  w  hom  are  dead  and  gone,  and  w'hose 
interests  1  am  bound  to  protect.’ 

At  last  it  comes  out,  that  the  profits  of  the  patent  are  at  lea.st 
T12,0(M)  per  annum!  But  enormous  as  this  sum  is,  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  admission.  It  is  clear  that  the 
patentee,  Mr.  Kyre,  was  either  very  incapable  or  olwtinately  averse  to 
deal  w  ith  the  question.  But,  sir,  I  have  at  length  found  a  key  toojwn 
every  door  and  every  cell  of  this  enchanted  castle.  Are  the  people  of 
England  prepared  to  listen  to  the  amount  of  pn^fit  realized,  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  1831,  by  the  English  monopolists?  I^iCt  them. 
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tbra,  h^ar  fili^  fact ;  tliosc  priitits  wen?  alwut  a»youT ! 

Nothing  can  Ih.*  more  ctmclusive  than  the  pnH>f  ot  this  astoumling  fact. 
At  |iage  of  the  evideiRV  of  UkU,  you  will  liml  a  table,  ihutnl  Keb- 
ruarv  18,  1831,  of  *  Heturns  of  the  amounts  that  have  luvn  paid  to 
each  University,  and  to  the  King's  printers,  as  drawback  on  the  duty 
on  pajxT,  used  for  Hihles,  restaments,  and  lkH>ks  C  oiniuon  Prayer, 
for  the  last  ten  vears,’  Of  this  most  iiniK^rtant  return,  the  follo\nng 
Ls  the  result.  There  were  i^iid — 


To  tlie  English  monojadists. 
To  the  Sci‘tch  mono]H»lists, 
To  the  Irisli  monopolists. 


i.l)7.3-Jl  1  (I 

I  0 

‘2.421  8  Oi 


Such,  sir,  are  the  facts — now  for  their  application.  The  pnH>f  is  mendy 
an  affair  of  the  rule  c»f  ]»n»portion  in  its  sim]>lest  form.  I  he  anuumt 
of  drawlwck,  as  unerringly  given  by  the  Excise-Otlice,  determines  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  the  ]Kirties  respectively  ;  theretore.  iiule- 
]H»ndentlv  of  size,  price,  and  ipiantity,  if  we  canasci*rtain  the  grosser  the 
nett  profits  of  any  of  the  iKnlies  of  patentees,  we  c-an  ;iscertaiii,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  sums  realized  by  the  rest.  This  we  have  d»»ne. 
W  hen  Sir  David  Hunter  lllair  was  retpiested  to  state  his  profits,  in  a 
frank  and  honourable  manner  he  referred  the  ctumnittee  to  Mr.  W’ad- 
dell,  his  manager.  There  was  with  him  no  shuffiing,  evasitui,  or  ecpiiviu 
cation  ;  no  plea  of  cmnplexity,  or  delicxicy,  or  difficulty  ;  and  the 
stTvant  was  worthv  of  his  ma>ter.  He  was  brought  from  Ktlinburgh 
in  such  luiste  that  he  had  no  time  for  regular  preparatitui ;  but.  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowKnlge,  he  spoke  on  every  subject  with  an  honour¬ 
able  candour  and  a  Inniutiful  transparency’.  Some  of  the  chief  (pies- 
tions  follow: — 

‘  (Q.  270.)  W  hat  is  the  amount  of  the  nett  profits  last  year  } — The 
nett  profit,  Inst  year,  was  afxnit  t’lf.fifKl. 

‘  (Q.  271.)  Have  you  any  had  debts  — Yes,  the  bad  debts  were 
struck  out  bt'ftire  I  made  my  balance,  luit  I  made  iu»  allowance  tor  in¬ 
terest  on  capital,  and  for  wear  and  tear  of  stock. 

‘  ((^.  272.)  From  your  recollection,  have  the  past  years  been  more 
or  less? — Some  of  them  more,  but  I  think  none  of  them  less. 

‘  (Q.  273.)  Do  you  suppose  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  will 
amount  to  :Cl8,(HHi? — I  should  suppose  between  jClbPPlHind  T 10, OlH), 
but  not  /1(),1HH).’ 

The  manager,  Mr.  W  addell,  obviously  an  honest  man  and  an  upright 
^\itness,  was  in  error.  He  clearly  ctmsiders  that  the  ]>rofits  were 
nearly,  hut  not  quite,  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  thev  were 

wnsidenihly  more  than  that  sum.  The  total  drawback  on  the  paper, 
during  the  ten  previous  years,  was  £l(),(>4,-i  4s.  ;  the  drawback  on  the 
yinir  in  question,  viz.  18:1(1,  was  Tl,(>l(>  Is.  3<i.  If  vou  divide  the 
total  of  the  ten  years  by  the  sum  of  that  vear,  vou  will  find  the  (piolient 
will  measure  the  divisor,  and  leave  a  fraction  of  considerablv  more  than 
one-fourth  above  the  £1(1,0(H1  as  the  annual  pn»fit  of  the  Scotch 
l^atentw .  Hut  what  is  the  totil  profits  for  the  ten  years  ?  l^onsider- 
ubly  upH-ards  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds! 
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Sir,  In'r^  is  a  simple  c:ise  of  scluvillmy  arithmetic  :  the  ilrawKaok  of 
the  Sivtch  monojmlist  was  i'lS.tiiri  4s.  :  the  tlruwhaok  of  the  Kn^livsh 
mono|H>lists  w;is  £^>7.321  Is.  (k/.  ilurinij  the  ten  s^HvititHl  ye.irs.  If 
-4s.  realiie  upwanls  of  iluriiiv:  that  |H'ruHl,  what 

will  .l;'37*32l  Is.  i\L  re.Uiso.^  It  will  realise  within  a  small  fniotioii  of 
Six  HumliXHl  Thousiuul  IVuiuls !  How  much  is  this  short  of  Sixty 
Thous;uul  Pouuils  a-year.^  Let  the  |Hvple  of  Kurland  ^Huuier  those 
words  !’ 

On  the  expinttion  of  the  patents  in  Scotland,  a  new  ortler  of 
thinpi  was  established,  when'by  all  that  chv.H'^se  to  ii'ive  security 
for  corrt'ctness  are  at  full  liberty  to  print  the  Scriptures,  b'or 
the  superintendence  of  this  matter  a  special  Hoard  has  been  cre¬ 
ated,  and  their  tirst  Report  issued  iluriu'j:  the  summer  of  last 
year,  .sets  forth  the  result  of  their  experience  in  the  following 
terms. 

‘  Among  the  advautagt's  arising  from  the  aholitimi  of  the  inono|Hdy 
in  printing,  a  prominent  place  must  he  given  to  the  rediiotimi  of  priiv 
in  the  various  works  that  were  formerly  to  he  prooimal  only  from  ime 
patentee.  The  sum  already  saved  to  the  public  in  this  manner  is  very 
considerable;  and.  as  this  s;iving  luvomes  available  chieriy  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  cl.isses  t>f  st*ciety  in  a  matter  of  infinite  importaiuv.  ainl 
to  Bible  Societies,  hv  which  they  are  enabled  to  circulate  the  Scri]i- 
tures  to  a  greater  extent  than  t\»rmerly  among  those'  who.  though  most 
nmling  them,  wouhl  lUherwise  have  been  altogether  eleprived  of  their 
instructions  and  consolations,  the  money  that  is  saved  must  Ik*  iK>n- 
sidered  as  having  a  value  far  iK'yond  its  nominal  amount.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction,  by  the  etfects-of  com- 
jH'tition,  though,  even  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  from  being  uinleserving 
of  attention,  hut  whether  a  vast  number  of  individuals  are  or  are  not 
to  he  ]>ut  in  possession  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  this  way  a  very 
small  diminution  of  price  acquires  a  magnitude  and  iiiqiortaiuv  essen¬ 
tially  ditferent  from  what  can  Ih'  predicated  in  respect  of  any  other 
article  of  sale.  The  ditference  of  o  sintjlt'  fienntf  in  the  ]>rice  of  a  Bible 
determines  year  after  year,  whether  the  W  ord  of  (iod  is  or  is  not  to 
enlighten  and  gladden  thousands  of  families. 

*  The  extent  to  which  the  prices  of  Bibles,  i’atechisms,  and  Confes¬ 
sions,  are  to  be  lowered  in  price,  cannot  be  ascertained  nnlil  the  works 
prepared  under  the  new  system  come  more  numerously  into  the  market. 
It  is  not  six  months  since  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  'IVstaments  com- 
menct'd  under  the  I^ord  .Advocate’s  license;  and,  though  there  are 
several  works  in  progress,  no  IBbles  have  yet  Ihh'ii  |niblished,  and  only 
one  or  two  editions  of  the  New  Festament. 

‘  The  Board  understand  that  a  very  considerable  reduction  has  taken 
]dace  in  the  price  of  Knglish  Bibles  sold  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  arc 
without  diH*uments  to  enalile  them  to  give  a  statement  as  to  its  exact 
amount  ;  neither  are  they  aware  whether  the  reduction  extends  to 
Kngland  ;  but  they  know  that  Bibles  printed  in  Knglaml  can  be 
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bought  in  Scotland,  at  present,  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  lower 
than  they  could  have  been  purchased  in  England  previously  to  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  the  former  patent. 

‘  Already,  however,  even  under  the  prospective  influence  of  the 
change  of  aystem,  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  prices  of  Bibles 
and  'lestaments  has  taken  place.  By  a  ‘  Catalogue  of  Bibles,  Xew 
Testaments,  Common  Prayer  Books,  &c.,'  published  in  April. 
by  your  Majesty’s  late  printers,  as  compared  with  another  published  by 
the  same  parties  in  July,  183B,  there  is  a  reduction  in  every  article, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  editions  of  the  Catechism  and  Confession 
of  Faith  ;  in  none  that  we  have  observed,  is  it  less  than  eight  or  nine, 
and  in  some  it  is  as  much  as  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  average 
reduction  in  the  Catalogue  of  1B31)  may  he  stated  at  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  This  reduction  must  be  a.scribed  partly  to  the  importation  of 
Bibles  printed  in  England,  and  partly  to  the  natural  wish,  on  the  part 
of  the  former  patentees,  to  ]>reserve  the  market  against  those  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  may  enter  into  the  field  of  competition,  and  avail  themselves 
of  their  new  ])rivilege.  Already,  however,  several  editimis  are  in  the 
press  :  intimation  has  been  given  of  others  ;  and,  when  all  these  come 
into  the  market,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Bibles  and  Testaments 
will  be  sold  at  least  a  third,  and  in  some  instances  one  half,  lower  than 
during  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly. 

‘  Such,  sir,’  Mr.  Campbell  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  is  the  testimony  of  her 
Majesty’s  Board — a  body  composed  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Queen’s 
Solicitor  for  Scotland,  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  two  clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  two  advocates 
at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  Dr.  Welsh  as  secretary — seven  gentlemen  of 
station,  integrity,  and  character.  Which  is  the  more  entitled  to  cre¬ 
dit,  the  Board  of  seven,  or  Mr.  Spottiswoode  ?  Shall  we  believe  a 
IkmIv  of  honourable  and  wholly  disinterested  men,  or  him  who  has  made 
his  thousands  upon  thousands  by  the  system  which  he  lauds  and  up¬ 
holds  }  He  asserts  that,  in  point  of  ‘  cheapness,’  no  *  other  system’  can 
e<jual  ihe  ‘  present’ one  of  nnuiopoly  ;  the  Board  maintains,  that,  under 
the  tree  trade  system,  ‘  there  cannot  l>e  a  doubt  that  Bibles  and  I'esta- 
immts  will  Ik*  s(dd  at  least  a  third,  and  in  some  instances  one  half, 
h»wer  than  during  the  continuance  of  the  miuiopcdy.*  So  much  for 
‘  the  hare-faciHl’  assertion  of  Mr  Sj)ottiswoode  !  This  is  one  of  the 
•  fallacies  which  I  am  seeking  to  impress,  I  have  reason  to  believe  with 
some  success,  upon  the  people  of  England.’ 

Mr.  Spottiswoode,  in  bis  letter,  states,  with  matchless  com¬ 
posure,  that  ‘  whatever  glosses  may  have  been  put  iij)on  tlie 
^  subject,  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  to  those  w  ho  would  take 
^  the  trouble  to  investigate,  that  equal  efficiency  or  cheapness 
^  coidd  be  obtained  iipon  any  other  system  tlian  the  present  for 
supplying  copies  of  the  holy  Scriptures  to  the  public.  In  con¬ 
troversy  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  an  opponent  who  speaks 
in  terms  tliat  can  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Campbell  took  ‘the 
trou  )  e  to  intestigate,  and  the  following  is  the  extraordinary 
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‘  Before  me  lies  the  cutiilojjue  of  Sir  1).  H.  Blair,  dated  Noveml)er 
10,  1840,  and  lK»side  it  two  of  those  of  Mr.  SjMittiswmKle,  pnKured  at 
the  hoase  of  Lon^ian,  and  at  that  of  another  of  his  agents,  on  Nov. 
17,  1840.  I  select  fnnn  these  documents  thirteen  of  the  principal 
editions  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  siza*,  paper,  and  tvjH?.  In 
two  or  three  cases  of  slij^lit  ditference,  the  superiority  in  p<»int  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  in  onr  view,  attaches  to  the  volnines  of  Blair.  'Hie  descrip¬ 
tions  of  tlie  respective  IkkiUs  are  in  the  very  words  of  the  catalogues 
above  mentioned. 


Mr,  Spottlsivoode  s  Prices  in 
sheets. 

Quarto  Bibles. 

£  s.  d. 

^  Pica  Type,  with  Dr. 

Blayney’s  Marginal 
Beferences,  Apocry¬ 
pha,  Index,  &c.,  fine 
paper,  cold  j)ressed  ’  .  2  5  0 

Ditto. 

‘  Demy  Quarto,  Pica 
Type,  with  Dr.  Blay- 
ney’s  ^larginal  Re¬ 
ferences'  .  .  ,  .  0  18  0 

Octavo. 

^  Royal  Octavo,  Small 
Pica  Type,  fine  wove 
paper,  cold  pressed*  .  0  15  0 

Ditto. 

*  Royal  Octavo,  Brevier 

Type,  with  Dr.  Blay- 
ney’s  Marginal  Refer¬ 
ences  and  Apocrypha, 
fine  wove  paper,  cold 
pressed'  .  .  .  .  0  1()  0 

Ditto. 

*  Demy  Octavo,  Brevier 

Type’ . 0  6  6 

12mo. 

'  Nonpareil  Ty])e,  with 
Dr.  Blayney’s  Margi¬ 
nal  References  ’..090 

l2mo 


Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  s  Prices 
in  Sheets, 

Quarto  Bibles. 

(£  s.  d. 

‘  Blayney’s  Marginal  Re¬ 
ferences,  Pica  Letter, 
superfine  royal  paper, 
cold  pressed,  Apocry¬ 
pha,*  SiC . 0  18  0 

Ditto. 

*  With  Marginal  Refer¬ 

ences,  Small  pica  Let¬ 
ter,  demy  paper,  cold 
pressed  *  ....  0  8  0 

(4ctavo. 

^  Small  Pica  Letter,  su¬ 
perfine  royal  paper, 
c(»ld  pressed  *  ...  0  6  6 

Ditto. 

*  With  Marginal  Refer¬ 

ences,  Brevier  Letter, 
superfine  royal  paper, 
cold  pressed  '...070 

Ditto. 

‘  Brevier  Letter,  super¬ 
fine  demy  paper,  cold 
pressed '  ....040 

12mo. 

*  With  Marginal  Refer¬ 

ences,  Nonpareil  Let¬ 
ter,  demy  paper,  cold 
pressed  *  ....  0  3  0 

12mo. 


Ditto  .  . 


.  .0  3  6  Ditto  .  . 
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24mo. 

‘  Pearl  Type  *  ...  0  5  6 

New  Testaments. 

Octavo. 

*  Demy,  Pica  'lyi^e  ’  .030 

12mo. 

‘  Ilrevier  Type  *  ..013 

Ditto  ‘  Common  *  ..010 

24mo. 

*  Million  Type  ’  ...  0  1  3 
‘  Pearl  Type  \  .  .  .  0  1  3 

43mo. 

‘  Diamond  Testament  ’  .  0  1  0 

Total  £0  7  0 


24mo. 

^  Pearl  Letter,  cold 

pressed’  •  ...  0  I  8 

New  Testaments. 

Octavo. 

‘  Pica  Letter,  crown  pa¬ 
per  * . 0  18 

12mo. 

‘  Brevier  Letter  *  ..007 

24ino. 

‘  Minion  Letter  ’  .  .  0  0  0 

‘  Small  Pearl  Letter, 

cold  pressed  *  .  .  .004 

32ino. 

*  Diamond  Letter,  cold 

pressed  ’  ....  0  0  4 

Total  £2  1.*!  3 


*  This  first  column  exhibits  the  prices  of  Bibles  to  the  people  of 
Enjjland — the  repilar  publishing  prices.  The  prices  which,  for  a  short 
period,  have  Ikhui  charged  to  the  Bible  Society  for  certain  editions, 
Inive  notliing  to  do  with  the  general  (piestion  ; — they  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  those  alswe  set  forth  are  the  rule.  This  fact  has,  by  Mr. 
lisw<HHle  and  his  abettors,  lieen  carefully  kept  out  of  view. 

‘  Knglishinen !  such  are  the  figures  and  tlie  facts  ;  such  is  your  ad¬ 
vantage  and  your  honor  !  Yours  is  the  delightful  ])rivilege  of  paying 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  the  Word  of  (lod  than 
is  paid  by  the  people  of  Scotland  !  Behold  the  blessings  of  monopoly! 
You  should  also  remember,  that  we  are  not  comparing  petty  and  needy 
tradesmen,  or  reckless  and  unprincipled  speculati>rs  witli  Mr.  Spottis- 
WiHule  ;  a  course  which  might  be  justly  excej)ted  against  as  a  matter  of 
doubtful  justice.  No  ;  the  comparison  is  between  the  present  paten¬ 
tee  of  Kngland  and  the  late  patentee  of  Scotland — whose  Bibles  are 
in  most  respects  equal,  and  in  some  points  superior,  to  those  (»f  Mr. 
Sj>ottisw»HKit* — lK>th  of  them  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability.  This 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Sir  1). 
H.  Blair  pays  duty  on  every  page  of  his  books;  Mr.  Spottisw(M)de 
pays  not  a  farthing !  This,  tt>o,  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
im»ment.  since  it  diminishes  the  profits  of  the  former  and  augments 
tln»se  of  the  latter.  \ou  will  rec(dlect,  also,  that  Sir  1).  II.  Blair  is 
not,  like  Dr.  Thomson’s  Iwuird,  selling  his  Bibles  at  prime  cost,  hut  at 
a  fair  living  profit.  W  e  must,  therefore,  add  the  profits  of  Sir  David 
and  his  duty  on  pa]H*r  to  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  fiftv  ])er  cent, 
profit  received  by  Mr.  Spottisw(K)de  beyond  the  prices  of  Sir  D.  H* 
Blair.  \\  hat  then  will  be  the  aggregate  jirofits  of  ^Ir.  Spottiswoode? 
low  much^will  they  fall  short  of  two  hundred  per  cent.?' 
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The  <xist  of  Dr.  Thomson^  plan  is  to  raise,  by  8nbscri|>tions 
and  collections,  a  fund  sntHcient  to  pnrcbast*  slereotvjM'  plates 
for  the  respective  editions  which  he  pnrposes  to  publish  ;  and 
then  to  ^ive  the  Scriptures  at  the  juiine  cost  of  paper  and  press 
work.  This  nieasun^  is  eveiy  way  as  beneficial  as  it  is  reason¬ 
able  and  practicable.  The  objections  we  have  seen  urixeil 
airainst  it  are  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  They  apply  with 
ecjual — if  not  iir(‘ater — force  to  all  Ibble,  Tract,  and  Missionary 
operations.  The  expense  of  the  plates  divided  by  200, (H)0  or 
3( >0,000,  the  number  of  copies  which  a  set  will  tlirow  of,  sets 
forth  a  most  insignificant  fraction  against  each  copy — a 
fraction  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  collect¬ 
ing  for  it.  Dr.  Thomson  thus  details  his  prices  : — 


*  I  am  able  to  speak  distinctly  as  to  the  jirices  of  the  ditferent  kinds 
of  Ibhles  pniposed  to  he  pnhlished,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  esti¬ 
mates  actually  received  from  hij^hly  respectable  ])rinters  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed.  They  are  as  follow  ;  and,  on  the  terms  just  to  he 
stated,  I  may  notice  that  some  of  the  Ibhles  are  actually  printing,  and 
will  scMHi  he  completed. 

‘  1.  A  Pocket  Bible,  slerecaypini;  and  printing  in  Scotland,  from  a 
very  heaulifiil  type,  ])rice,  in  sheets,  I  bl. 

‘  2.  Aimlher  Pocket  Bible,  of  a  ditferent  size  and  thinner,  of  very 
su])erior  typoirraphy,  stereotyping  in  Knglaiid,  hut,  of  course,  to  lx; 
printed  in  Scotland,  ]>rice,  in  sheets,  Is. 

'Ik  A  Small  Pearl-I )iam(md  Testament,  ])rice,  in  sheets,  .‘kl. 

'  I.  A  Scho»)l  Bible,  the  same  as  that  issued  by  the  Kdinhnrgh  Bible 
Society,  withoift  the  Scotch  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  in  sheets.  Is.,  or 
Is.  (Id.,  hound  in  sheep;  with  Psalms  and  I*araphrases,  Is.  2d.  in  sheets, 
or  Is.  Pd.  hound  in  sheep.  fhe  nsnal  selling  price  of  this  Bible,  in 
retail  shops,  has  been  Its.  Separate  portions  of  it,  for  the  use  of  scIhniIs, 
could  he  purchased  at  the  following  rates,  viz.: — The  Prose  V'^ersion  of 
the  Psalms  under  Id.  per  copy  ;  the  Pnwerhs,  three  copies  for  Id.; 
the  Four  (iospels,  l^d.  per  cojiy;  the  Acts  and  Fpistles,  1  Jd.  per 
copy  ;  and  the  New  Testament  entire,  including  Metrical  Psalms, 
Paraphrases,  iS:c.,  *1,',  jier  copy. 

'u.  An  Octavo  ibhle,  with  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  printed  from  a 
large  and  hold  type,  and  with  fine  pajxw,  for  the  use  of  the  aged,  price 
•Is.  ud.  in  slieets. 

‘  (I.  A  Ibwal  Quarto  IVdde,  for  the  use  of  families,  containing  the 
whole  of  Hnovii’s  Marginal  Beferences,  making  it  what  he  called  ‘The 
Si'lf-Interpreting  Bible  together  with  about  Ti.IlfM)  Critical  and  I'.x- 
j)lanatory  Notes,  and  Introductory  Bemarks  to  each  Sacred  Book,  by 
his  gran(!s«ms,  the  Editors.  This  very  superior  Family  Bible,  the 
selling  ]»rice  of  which,  in  shops,  w<»uld  not  he  less,  w  hen  hound,  than 
fr(*m  to  Bos.  will  cost  only  Bs.  in  sheets,  and  IBs.  bound  in  calf.* 


M  essrs.  Beiisliiiw  ami  Kirkman  8ucc(;ed  Dr.  Thomson,  ami  <*x- 
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hibit  estimates  which  show  that  his  scale  may  be  reached  with, 
out  subscription.  Printers  of  eminence,  indeed,  will  be  found 
ready  at  once  to  merge  the  plates  on  orders  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  on  smaller  numbers.  Messrs.  Renshaw  and  Kirk- 
man  have  issued  the  following  proposals  for  publishing  Hibles 
and  Testaments  printed  from  the  authorized  translation,  with 
Brown’s  valuable  marginal  references,  at  prices  greatly  below 
those  now  charged  by  the  Bible  Society. 


Proposrd 

pneet. 

Bib!r  Society’ll 
pnccf. 

Queen's  l*rint- 
ers'  prices 

U>  Utc  public. 

Nonpareil  12mo.  Bible  in  sheep 

Ditto  in  Koan  Kinbossea  lettered  (a  hand- 

U*.  Of/. 
\s.  Orf. 

\s.  (W. 

2a-.  o^y. 

2.S-.  tw. 

4a*.  (m/. 

some  style  of  bin  ding)  -  -  - 

Rubv  24ino.  Bible  in  Sheep'  -  _  - 

Ditto  in  Roan  Embossed  letterea  - 

5#. 

l.v.  th/. 

5.V.  Cm/. 

Minion  24nto.  Bible  in  Sheep  -  -  - 

U,  10(/. 

Jlar.  4</. 

().v. 

Ditto  in  Roan  ----- 

2.V. 

7.V. 

Brevier  12mo.  Testament  in  Sheep  - 

«!</. 

l.v.  ^d. 

l.v.  {)d. 

Long  Primer  12mo.  Testanient  in  Sheep  - 
Minion  24mo.  Testament  in  Slieep  - 

D*.  ^d. 

I.V.  \i)d. 

iSd. 

l.v. 

l.v.  \)d. 

Ruby  24mo.  Testament  in  Sheep 

Hd. 

l.v. 

l.v.  IW. 

The  people  of  Oxford,  finding  that  something  must  be  done, 
have  issued  the  following  advertisement. 


‘CHEAP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS. 

‘  The  following  Bibles  and  Testaments,  ])rinted  on  a  less  expensive 
paper,  are  now  in  preparation  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  will 
8jH‘edily  Ik*  published,  wholesale,  on  the  ftdloiving  terms : — 

No.  Bibles  (in  quires)  cash  price  : 

1.  Demy  4to,  ‘English*  tyjie,  large  letter,  s.  d. 

ft»r  the  use  of  aged  persons .  100  at  7  3  per  copy. 

2.  Small  Pica,  8vo .  300  —  3  7i  — 

3.  Brevier,  8vo . . .  300  —  2  8.^  — 

4.  Minion,  Crown  8vo .  500  —  2  3  — 

5.  Nonpareil,  Crown  12mo.  School  Edition  1(M)0  —  1  1  — 

b.  Minion,  24mo . ditto .  1000 —  1  7  — 

7.  Bnby,  24mo . ditto .  1(M)0  —  I  0  — 

8.  Pearl,  24mo . ditto .  10(M)  —  1  0  — 

^  Testaments  (in  quires)  cash  price: 

1.  Brevier,  l‘2mo .  1()()0  —  0  1\  — 

2.  Brevier,  C  rown  1 2mo,  Sclund  Edition. .  1000 — 0  — 

3.  Minion.  24mo  aitto .  1000  —  0  4  — 

4.  Huby,  24mo.  aitto .  KKK)  —  0  3  — 

a.  Pearl,  24mo.  aitto .  KMK)  —  0  3  — 

8.  Nonpareil,  12mo.  aitto .  1  ()()()  —  0  3A  — 

7.  Noni>areil,  32mo.  aitto . 10(K) _ 0  3^  — 
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8.  (1. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel .  1000  —  0  I  per  copy. 

St.  Mark’s  ditto .  1000 — 0  1  — 

St.  Luke’s  ditto .  1(M)0  —  0  1  — 

St.  John’s  ditto .  KMH)  —  0  1  — 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles .  l(MM)  —  0  1  — 

This  table  is,  in  certain  material  points,  both  defective  and 
deceitful.  Our  space  at  present  forbids  analysis  and  discussion, 
else  we  could  easily  sho\v  that,  the  monopoly  apart,  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  document.  But  this  matter  wdl  no  doubt  be 
sifted  by  those  who  are  watching  the  movements  of  the  mono¬ 
polists;  to  them,  therefore, — and  especially  to  the  editors  and 
correspondents  of  the  Patriot^  who  have  labored  in  the  cause 
with  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  persevering,  and  a  success  so  signal — 
we  leave  it.  After  this  table  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  ^  exaggera- 
‘  tion,’  ‘absurdity/  ‘  impossibility/  and  so  forth.  The  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  does  more  Bible  business  than  Cambridge  and 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  united, has  turned  (pieen’s  evidence  against  the 
other  monopolists.  The  ease  against  them  is  now  fairly  made 
out ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  people  of  England  to  pronounce 
judgment,  and  to  see  that  the  sentence  be  fully  executed.  With 
us  price  and  cmalitv  are  very  great  matters,  but  we  are  far 
from  setting  lightly  by  the  principle.  The  detestable  monoj)oly 
still  remains !  We  earnestly  desire  to  celebrate  its  funereal  ob¬ 
sequies  !  We  long  to  see  it  laid  in  the  grave  of  its  forgotten 
sister,  the  mother  of  the  almanack  imposture  !  O  for  another 
Carnan  to  assert  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  res[)ect  of  Bible  cir¬ 
culation — the  great  object,  doubtless,  for  which  heaven  bestowed 
the  art  of  printing  on  mankind  ! 

To  Dr.  Thomson,  the  honored  originator  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  we  beg  to  tender  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  signal  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  England  and  to  the  world  by  his 
eftbrts  in  this  trreat  work.  He  has  aroused  not  a  few  minds  of 
powerful  grasp  and  various  know  ledge,  w  ho  have  in  divers  ways 
efl’ectively  co-operated  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object.  It  is 
needless,  we  trust,  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perusal  of  his  instructive  letter  to  Lord  Bexley,  as  also  of  the 
letters  of  the  author  of ‘Jethro/  which  exhibit  the  subject  in  all 
its  varieties  of  aspect. 

The  contemplation  of  the  foregoing  tables  and  commentaries 
will  surely  aw  aken  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  kingdom. 
The  Hible  monopoly  is  one  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses  of 
our  age  and  country.  Truly  may  we  say  with  Mr.  Martin,  in 
the  great  parliamentary  debate  u|)on  patents  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  ‘  the  monopolitans  are  the  blorulsuckers  of  the  coin- 
*  monwealth  !’  The  profits  of  this  single  monopoly  to  a  few 
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individuals,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  been  at  least  twice, 
if  not  nearly  thrice,  the  amount  of  the  parliamentary 
bestowed  even  so  late  as  1840,  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth 
of  this  mighty  nation  !  Wisely  appropriated,  the  profits  oV  this 
monopoly  during  the  last  fifty  years,  might  have  sufficed  for  the 
creation  and  sustenance  of  a  thorough  system  of  education  for 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  England.  Is  the  dreary  reign  of 
remorseless  raj)acity  to  endure  for  ever?  Is  the  discreditable 
patience  of  England  not  yet  nearly  exhausted  ?  Will  she  not  at 
length  open  her  eyes  to  the  fatal  and  all-pervading  operations  of 
this  most  unjust,  and  most  inicpiitous  restriction  ?  If  it  he  only, 
like  the  ])atent  for  almanacks,  a  shadow,  is  it  not  time  to  look 
through  the  mist,  and  to  dissipate  the  deadly  delusion  ?  If  it 
be  a  legal  reality,  is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  the  whole  nopnlation 
resolutely  to  assail  it  by  all  constitutional  means  I  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  this  enormous  evil  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  or  choice, 
but  of  high  and  solemn  obligation.  i\o  friend  of  his  countr>' 
can  safely  keep  back  from  the  struggle;  no  (fiiristian  can,  witli 
a  good  conscience,  stand  aloof  from  it !  With  its  abolition  are 
bound  up  the  dearest  interests  of  the  churches  of  Christ  at  home, 
and  the  salvation  of  all  nations. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER. 


In  the  ‘  Christian  Observer’  for  December  last,  the  Editor  hasWn 
pleased  again  to  honor  the  Eclectic  Review  with  his  notice,  and  the 
inode  his  doing  so  has  atf(»rded  another  illustration  of  the  disin¬ 
genuous  spiiit  of  which  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  complain. 
The  reference  occurs  in  a  long  note  appended  t(»  a  communication  from 
the  R  ev.  Dr.  Rye  Smith,  whose  admirable  spirit  honorably  contrasts 
with  that  of  his  commentator.  To  the  general  strictures  passed  upon 
our  Journal  w’e  have  no  intenti(m  at  present  to  refer  ;  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that,  w’ithout  claiming  infallibility  for  ourselves,  w'e  plead  ‘  Not 
(luilty  to  the  charges  preferred  by  our  contemporary.  Our  object  in 
referring  to  the  ‘  Observer  *  respects  more  particularly  the  following 
sentence  : 


‘So  much  in  strict  argument ;  hut  we  have  no  intention  of  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  this  latitude,  for  even  in  tlie  speeches,  writings,  and  doings,  ihr 
particular  ela^s  to  which  our  correspondent  liimself  belongs,  we  could  point 
alas !  that  is  neither  ‘  j'eacetdde  *  nor  ‘  cfjuitahle  for,  as  t)te 
El  It ctic  Revievv  oraevdarly  said,  in  an  oft-tjuoted  passage,  ‘  Pure  attachment 
to  dissenting  ]>rinciplts  recpiires  to  be  kept  up  iit  minds  of  a  certain  class 


.  P'  •  *. . ivvpt  up  in  IIIIUOS  UI  U 

I  .sjiv  nineteen  tv\entn*ths  of  the  lay-nu*jnhers,  .and  inanv  of  the  ministers]  hr 
a  keen  haired,  and  now  and  then  a  little  round  abuse,  of  the  Clmrch.” 

— Christum  Ohsenrr,  p. 
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Our  first  impression  on  readinij  the  ]mssaj^  was  that  of  surprise, 
our  second  that  of  incredulity.  taxed  our  memory  to  the  utmost, 

but  could  recall  no  such  sentence  as  is  here  quoted,  and  our  most  dili¬ 
gent  examination  of  the  ])ast  numhers  of  our  Journal  was  tMpially  un¬ 
productive.  We  therefore  addressed  a  note  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Christian  Observer,’  requesting  t<»  he  informed  where  the  passagt* 
qu(»ted  from  the  Eclectic  might  he  found,  and  expressing  our  conviction 
that  if  adduced  with  verbal  correctness,  the  context  would  he  fi)und 
greatly  to  modify  the  sentiment  expressed.  The  result  has  fully  jus¬ 
tified  our  conviction,  as  a])pears  by  the  following  editorial  note  inserted 
in  the  ‘Observer*  for  January. 

*  \Vc  have  received  the  following  from  the  Kditor  of  the  Kclectic  Review  : 

‘  ‘Sir,  20th  December,  UMO. 

‘  ‘  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  this  month,  page  72H,  an  extract  from  ‘  The 
Klectic,’  entitled  by  you  ‘  An  oft-quoted  passage,*  is  made,  whieh  1  have 
been  unable  to  trace  out.  Will  you  therefore  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
where  the  passage  may  be  found.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatever,  and 
am  persuaded  that  if  quoted  correctly,  its  meaning  must  be  greatly  modilled 
by  the  context.  Apologizing  for  the  trouble  thus  given  you, 

‘  ‘  1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

‘  ‘.*14,  Paternoster  Row.  ‘  ‘  Thk  Kditou  ok  the  Kclectic.* 

‘  We  of  course  comply  w  ith  this  just  and  reasonable  re<jucst.  The  passage 
referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  volume  for  ]>.  144.  We  ditl  not  give  it 
ns  new,  but  as  an  *  oft-(|Uoted  ]>assage.*  It  occurs  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
paper,  written  in  so  much  more  kind  and  candid  a  sj>irit  than  that  which  too 
many  Dissenters  (and  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Kclectic  among  them)  have 
evinced  in  later  years  towards  the  Church  of  Englaml,  that  we  gladly  recur 
to  it.  The  immediate  context  contains  a  statement  to  the  ellect  that  some 
Dissenters,  by  their  intercourse  with  ])ious  Churchmen  in  the  Bible  Society, 
Inul  found  (as  ire  should  express  it)  their  prejudices  diminish  ;  so  that  in  this 
way  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  benefited  by  the  alliance.  But  the  writer 
intimates  that  this  abatement  of  virulence  was  not  j>lcasing  to  all  Dissenters  ; 
for  that  some  considered  that  ‘  pure  attachment  to  dissenting  principles  re¬ 
quires  to  be  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  by  a  keen  hatred,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  round  abuse,  of  the  Cliurch.*  The  writer  clearly  intimates 
his  own  opinion  that  such  barbarous  warfare  was  not  lawful ;  he  would 
doubtless  have  wished  that  all  men  shouhl  become  Dissenters  by  sound  scrip¬ 
tural  reason,  without  invective;  but  his  admission  that  he  dill'ered  from  .some 
of  his  brethren  in  this  matter  was  for  this  very  reason  the  more  oracular.’ 

— Ib,for  January f  p.  (J2. 

Epon  this  pa.ssage  \vc  remark,  that  the  resjxmsihility  of  the  sentence 
in  (piestion  does  not  rest  with  the  pre.sent  editor  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  it 
having  appeared  nearly  five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
new  series.  He  believes  the  statement  to  be  founded  in  error,  and  to 
he  calumnious  towards  those  whose  spirit  it  w  as  intended  to  descrilie. 
Rut  further,  and  to  this  ])oint  w^e  invite  special  attention,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  ])aper  from  which  this  sentence  is  (juoted  is  ‘  written  in 
so  much  more  kind  and  candid  a  spirit  ’  than  is  common  to  Dissenters 
that  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Christian  Observer*  ‘  gladly  recurs  to  it.* 
This  is  sutliciently  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  candor  of  our  .lournal  is 
concerned,  but  wdiether  it  was  equally  honorable  to  the  candor  of  our 
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contemporary  to  detach  such  a  sentence  from  its  connexion  in  order  to 
involve  ‘  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  lay  members,  and  many  of  the 
ministers  ’  of  the  dissenting  body  in  a  charge  of  most  unchristian  and 
disreputable  conduct,  we  leave  it  with  the  ‘  Observer  *  to  determine. 

^Ve  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  statement  is  inaccurate, 
and  though  it  may  consist  with  the  morality  of  party  tactics  to  avail 
itself,  as  the  'Observer  ’  has  here  done,  of  the  divisions  existing  amon^it 
opi>onents,  we  deem  such  a  proceeding  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  higher  code  of  morals  by  which  our  religious  periodicals  should  be 
regulated. 

Here  we  might  close  our  remarks,  had  not  our  contemporary,  feeling 
apparently  that  he  had  done  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’  injustice  in  this  matter, 
sought  to  strengthen  his  case  by  a  reference  to  a  recent  article  in  our 
Journal  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  were  aware,  at  the  time 
we  gave  insertion  to  that  Article,  that  it  would  ottend  the  j)re-pos8es- 
sions  of  many  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  justice  to  our 
own  convictions  of  what  was  due  to  the  religions  interests  of  our 
countrymen  did  not  permit  ns  to  hesitate  as  t()  the  course  we  should  |l 

pursue.  As,  however,  our  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Praver  I 

Book  has  subjected  us  to  misapprehension,  we  must  crave  permission  I 

to  add  a  word  or  two  in  explanation.  In  athrming  the  Prayer  Book  to  I 

be  ‘the  most  dangerous  and  injurious  book  which  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  contains,’  we  had  no  reference  to  the  ^lorning  and  Evening 
Service  of  the  Church,  nor  did  we  design  to  athrm,  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  ‘  Observer,’  that  it  was  ‘  worse  therefore  tlian  the  works  of  Tom 
Paine  and  the  tracts  of  the  Socialists.’  These  publications  have  l>een 
the  source  of  nnmixed  evil — not  so  the  Prayer  Book.  We  freely  ad-  j 
mit,  and  rejoice  to  do  so — yea  in  the  very  Article  itself  we  have  done 
it — ‘  that  thousands  of  devout  men  and  women  do  every  week,  with  a 
pure  heart  and  humble  voice,  accompany  the  minister  to  the  throne  of 
the  heavenly  grace,  using  the  prescribed  language  of  prayer  and  praise.’  ] 

But  whilst  the  piety  of  many  episcopalians  has  been  nourished  by  some  j 

of  the  devotional  forms  of  their  church,  we  have  a  strong  conviction  | 

that  the  unscriptural  err(»rs  which,  with  fatal  consistency  run  through  || 

the  occasional  othces  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Bot)k,  have  proved,  and  j 

are  still  proving  to  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  the  source  of  spiri-  ‘  \ 
tual  delusion  and  eternal  death.  The  same  authority  which  teaches  ' 

the  child  that  in  baptism  he  ‘was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
(fod,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  proclaims  to  all  by¬ 
standers  at  his  grave — however  irreligious  or  even  proHigate  may 
have  l»ei»n  his  life — that  it  ‘  hath  pleased  Almighty  (bid  of  his 
great  mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of*  the  deceased,  and  that 
his  b«Hly  is  therefore  committed  to  the  dust  ‘  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  ITie  j 
sanction  of  the  church — which,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  the  judgment  of  j 
thousands  the  sanction  of  religion — is  thus  daily  given,  in  terms  tooex-  j 
plicit  to  Ih»  misunderst(HKl,  to  an  open  and  palpable  lie, — a  lie  which  sets  | 
at  detiancethe  plainest  statements  of  the  Word  of  Hod,  and  tends  l>ey»md  | 
all  other  delusions  to  |wrvert  the  faith  and  ruin  the  souls  of  its  members.  || 

*  Ein\  pious  episcopalians,  and  not  few  of  the  clergv,  have  groaned  f 
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under  the  conviction  of  the  truth  we  allege ;  and  is  it  then  too  much  to 
npply  the  terms  which  we  have  employed — strong  as  we  admit  those 
terms  to  be — to  the  l)(H)k  in  which  such  soul.deluding  errors  are 
clothed  with  all  the  weight  of  spiritual  authority  ?  The  infidel  publi¬ 
cations,  referred  to  by  the  ‘  Observer,*  have  operated  <»nly  within  a  nar¬ 
row  circle  and  through  a  very  limited  j>eriod  (»f  time,  whilst  the  delusion 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  Prayer  Pook  has  descended  through  successive 
generations,  and  moulded  to  practical  ungmlliness  the  great  mass  of 
our  countrymen.  The  influence  of  the  b>rmer  has  been  very  circum- 
8cril)ed,  that  of  the  latter  almost  universal  ;  the  «»ne  has  been  produc¬ 
tive,  on  a  small  scale,  of  unmixed  evil,  the  other  of  an  aggravated  and 
far  wider  form  of  irreligion,  the  more  fatal  from  its  having  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  truth  of  (lod.  ‘  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,’ 
said  our  Saviour,  ‘  how  great  is  that  darkness.’ 

We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  t<»  place  our  meaning  beyond 
misconception,  as  well  as  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  secta¬ 
rian  bitterness,  which  has  been  so  liberally  ]>referred  against  us.  To 
the  pious  members  of  the  Established  (’hurch — and  nuire  particularly 
to  such  episcopalians  as  are  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principU* — we 
say  with  all  sincerity  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  missiun,  and  is  utterly 
foreign  from  our  hearts  Ij»  wound  unnecessarily  their  feelings.  If  we 
have  written  strongly,  it  has  been  because  we  believe — whether  c<»r- 
rectly  or  not  —  that  the  case  involved  the  welfare  of  souls  and  the 
honor  of  our  common  faith.  Let  them  therefore  candidly  ])lace  them¬ 
selves  in  our  position,  and  then  say  whether,  with  the  cimvictions  we 
have  avowed,  we  could  honestly  have  done  (»ther  than  we  have  done. 
We“might  easily  adduce  from  the  writings  of  pioiis  churchmen  state¬ 
ments  substantially  similar  to  our  own  ;  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  those  which  were  quoted  in  the  article  to  which  the 
‘  Observer*  objects. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor, 

llomerUmy  Jan,  11,  UMl. 

^Iy  dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  strong  reluctance  that  I  take  upon  myself  thus  to 
address  you  :  but  I  trust  that  you  and  all  candid  persons  will  not  dis¬ 
approve  of  my  so  doing.  I  act  solely  upon  my  own  respcmsibility, 
without  any  instruction  or  request  from  any  person  whatever. 

The  very  able  and  interesting  article  in  y<»ur  last  number,  upon 
The  London  University  and  the  Colleges  connected  with  it^  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  enumeration  of  nine  printed  documents,  as  the  biLsis  of 
the  discussion.  Among  those  are  the  Eeports  of  three  Dissenting 
Colleges,  Highbury y  Stepney  ^  and  Spring  Hill ;  but  that  of  the  oldest  of 
existing  institutions  of  this  kind  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  Ilomer^ 
fofiy  is  not  mentioned. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  omission  has  been  the  result  of  inad- 
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vertence  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Ilomerton  Report,  printed  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  may  not  have  fallen  into  your  hands.  Moreover  I  fear  that  the 
authorities  of  our  academy  have  been  too  backward  in  jxivincj  publicity 
to  their  own  proceedin«rs.’  For  many  years,  they  have  systematically 
refrained  from  insertinj;  narratives  of  the  Annual  Kxaminations  in 
jH'riodical  works;  for  the  reason  that  a  meagre  recital  would  henm- 
Litisfactory,  and  that  full  details  might  wear  a  semblance  of  ostenta¬ 
tion.  This  reserve  has  perhaps  been  carried  too  far,  and  thus  may 
liave  produced  an  impression  upon  the  public,  that  we  are  supine  and 
sullen  or  that  we  are  inditferent  to  the  opinion  of  our  Christian  friends, 
or  that  we  need  not  their  aid  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  subscriptions. 
Any  one  of  these  surmises  would  be  fiir  from  the  truth. 

Ry  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  the  person  who  now 
addresses  you  has  been  brought  into  the  forty-first  year  of  sustaining 
office  as  a  Tutor  in  this  seminary.  The  last  year,  God  has  blessed  me 
with  a  colleamie,  the  Rev.  Ilenrv  Lea  IWrrv,  M.A.,  whose  Christian 
excellence,  his  attainments,  and  his  devotedness  t()  his  great  work,  fill 
me  with  gratitude  and  encouragement.  A  man  of  decided  piety  and 
firm  dissenting  principles,  Robert  \V  allace.  Esq.  one  of  the  Professors 
in  the  College  of  Engineers  at  Putney,  attends  at  stated  seasons  to 
instruct  (»ur  students  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  By 
the  Divine  blessing  iqion  the  care  and  liberality  of  our  Committee,  we 
are  thus  richly  provided  with  the  means  of  improvement. 

Our  term  of  study  is  six  years  ;  which  however  may  be  reduced  to 
five,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  by  the  result  of  previous  advantages 
and  superior  diligence  :  but  our  new  circumstances  of  connexion  with 
the  London  University  will  probably  render  such  reductions  of  the 
time  much  less  frecpient  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Three  of  our 
young  brethren  have  lately  concluded  their  courses  with  honor,  and 
have  been  called  to  the  ]>astoral  office  in  important  stations  and  with 
encouraging  prospects.  The  present  number  of  students  is  sixteen. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  Pye  Smith. 

9Sncf 

Ilitforjc^  Illustrations  of  the  Ii\hh\  principally  after  the  Old  Masters. 

Divisions  I.  and  II.  London  :  Fisher. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  works  of  art 
Mhich  have  been  prcKluced  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher.  Each  division  con¬ 
tains  twelve  highly  finished  engravings  from  paintings  executed  by  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  whole 
\\hen  completed  will  form  an  elegant  and  not  uninstructive  companion 
to  the  sacred  volume.  ‘  In  these  illustrations  corporeal  expression  of 
spiritual  beings  is  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  everything  that  ap- 
j>eared  to  approach  the  great  Author  of  our  being  with  familiaritv. 
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order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  the  whole  ranjje  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  works  of  the  ancient  masters  h.is  now  been  carefully  examined, 
and  a  selection  made  for  this  nniforin  continuons  biblical  series,  com¬ 
prehending  illustrations  of  nearly  every  book  in  the  holy  Bible  free 
from  any  questionable  representation,  and  elucidating  the  historical 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  moral  and  miraculous  of  the  New, 
and  calculated  to  become  a  ])ure  and  ])owerful  auxiliary  in  communi- 
eating  an  enduring  kmiwledge  and  recollection  of  the  Scriptures.* 

The  work  may  be  had  in  monthly  parts,  containing  three  engravings 
each,  ]>rice  two  shillings,  or  in  divisions  consisting  of  twelve  plates, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  nine  shillings. 

Life  of  the  late  George  J^ason^  of  Nottingham^  one  of  the  Troop  of  MU- 
ftonarie^ first  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  hy  the  London  SlUsionarg 
Soeidg  in  the  Ship  Daff\  Captain  IVilsoiu  IJihi.  IMth  a  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Islands.  By  the  Rev.  dames  Orange, 
Author  of  the  ‘History  of  the  Town  and  People  of  Nottingham.’ 
London :  Snow.  IIMO. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  this  alfecting  narrative  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  most  important  instructions  and  st)lemn  warning.  The 
character  of  George  Vason  is  exhibited  as  a  beacon,  on  which  may  be 
seen,  as  in  letters  of  dame,  *  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  slandvth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.* 


The  Captirity  of  the  Jetrs^  and  their  Return  from  Babylon,  London  : 

Religious  Tract  Society.  1840. 

It  is  an  admirable  digest  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  inspired 
volume,  illustrated  by  facts  which  ancient  history  supplies.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  which  can  be  found  only  in  works 
inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  religious  readers.  It  is  so  cheap  that  the 
p(M>r  may  obtain  it,  and  so  well  compiled  that  the  rich  will  not  despise 
it. 
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In  the  Press, 

Priscilla  the  Helper.  A  Memoir  of  Airs.  Uowlctt,  late  of  Coventr}*.  By 
Jolin  Grigg  Hewlett,  Minister  of  Wall  Street  Chapel,  Coventry. 

Just  Published, 

Oliver  Cromwell  ;  an  Historical  Romance.  Edited  by  the  .author  of  Bram- 
bletye  House.  vols. 

M  ard’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity.  Memoir  of  Dr.  E.  Par  son.  By  Rev. 
Asa  Cinnmiiigs. 

1  he  Works  of  Josephus.  Part  8. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  8. 
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Nuces  Philosopbica,  or  tlie  Philosopliy  of  things  as  developed  from  the 
Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Words. 

A  Treatise  on  the  SacraineiU  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  Daniel  Baf^t,  B.D. 
Visitation  Sermon  preaehed  at  Towcester,  before  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

By  Kev.  A.  J.  R<*im.  ,  - 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  trance,  from  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  Parallel  Notices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  dur?ng 
the  same  period.  Bv  Kev.  J.  G.  Lorimer. 

Elements  of  Elect^Mctallurory.  By  Alfred  Smee. 

Fables  and  Proverbs  for  Children.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Busse^^ 

Christ  the  Theme  of  the  Missionary.  By  Kev.  Octavius  Winslow. 
Rfcords  of  Wesleyan  Life.  By  a  Layman. 

History  of  British ‘Birds.  By  W.  Yarrell.  Parts  20  and  21. 

History  of  British  Starfishes  and  other  EchinodermaUi.  By  E.  Forbes. 
Parts  2  and  3. 

A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  T.  R.  Jones.  Parts  12 
and  13. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  D.  W.  Jobson.  Part  1. 

A  Lecture  on  Mental  Improvement.  By  W.  F.  Barlow,  M.R.C.S. 

New  Ze.dand  and  the  New  Zealanders.  By  Ernest  Dieffeiibach,  M.D. 
PtK)r  Jack.  By  Captain  Marryatt,  C.B. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.  Vol.  IV.,  1(>88  to  1730, 
lllustnited  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Isaiah  to  Malachi. 

Fisher’s  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.  Division  11. 

The  Orphan  ;  or  the  True  Principles  of  Religious  Education  Illustrated. 
The  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Greece,  Illustrated.  Part  I. 

The  Turkish  Empire  Illustrated.  Part  I. 

Scott’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  Illustrated.  Part  1. 

The  Pictorial  Shakspere.  Part  28. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  Part  17. 

Letter  of  Expostulation,  addressed  to  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M  A.,  Per¬ 
petual  Curate  of  Hinton  Charterhouse.  By  Sir  Cullin?  Eardley  Smith,  Bart. 

The  System  of  Late  Hours  of  Business,  and  its  Moral,  Intellectual,  and 
Physical  Evils  Considered.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Mental  Culture.’  Second 
Thousand. 

German  Literature,  By  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Translated  by  T.  Gordon.  4 
vols. 

Kane’s  Arabian  Nights.  No.  .32. 

The  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.  By  Samuel  ^Maunder. 

Important  Truths,  in  Simple  Verse  ;  being  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems 
on  Religious  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons. 

The  Accidence  and  Principles  of  English  Grammar.  By  B.  H.  Smart. 
PtH*ms  by  Lady  Hora  Hastings.  Edited  by  her  Sister. 

M  eslevan  Methodism,  Considered  in  Relation  to  the  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  ILnlgson,  M.A. 

Tha  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick  Room.  By  Anthonv  Todd  Thom¬ 
son,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  ^ 

^^*^3ish  Government  and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon.  By  R.  Spence  Hardy, 
esleyan  Missionary. 

On  a  1  roposid  to  \\  ithhold  Out-Door  Relief  from  Widows  wdth  Families, 
conUuned  in  the  lust  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 
England  and  \\  ales. 

Ojitlinos  of  Turkish  Grammar.  Rv  John  Reid. 

1  he  Irisli  Scliolar,  or  Ropery  and  Rrote.«tant  Christianity.  By  T.  Avclinj. 
The  Nmili  iM-a  Islanders,  a  Christian  Tale. 

Moraig,  or  llie  Seeker  for  God  ;  a  Poem  bv  John  Dunlop,  Esq. 

1  he  Art  of  iNccdlewotk.  By  the  Countess  of  Wilton. 


